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D U E L L I S T, 

A 

FRAGMENT. 

ButCuJtom,  Tyrant  Cujtom,  will  have  Blood, 


**»*«*»  may  juftly  excite  furprize,  that  a cuftom  fo 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  God,  who  has  declared,  that  who- 
ever fheddeth  man’s  blood,  by  man  fhall  his  blood  be  flied,”  fo 
derogatory  to  the  authority  of  Princes,  who  by  themfelves  and 
the  laws,  are  competent  to  decide  every  difference;  fo  detri- 
mental to  the  flate,  which  is  thus  often  robbed  of  fome  of  its 
beft,  and  even  nobleft  fubjefts  ; fhould  yet  be  permitted*  But 
thus  it  muft  remain,  till  we  can  eradicate  an  opinion,  which  Kas 
taken  deep  root,  and  flood  for  many  ages,  that  duels  are  a 
defence  of  Honors  and  a proof  of  Courage. 

But  how  difficult,  after  all,  to  define  Honor:  A word  in  the 
mouth  of  many,  yet  underflood  by  few.  Varying  in  its  force 
and  fignification,  at  different  times  and  in  different  places;  yet 

B fuppofed 


((  ^ ^ ) 

iuppofed  to  be  6t  iiitiifp6nfal>Ie  authority,  in  fome  degree  at 
lead  in  all,*  l' do  riot' mean  to  deny  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a 
principle  as  rear  Honor,  or  that  there  exift- m'any'peTfons  whofe 
condud  is  ftriaiy  honorable ; but  then  to  Honor  I join,  or  rather 
by  Honor  mean,  Virtue,  and  at  this  time  of  day,  Chriftian  Virtue. 
An  attack  therefore  upon  the  moral  or  religious  charafter  of  a 
man,  may,  in  the  falhionable  ftile  if  you  pleafe,  be  called, 
attacking  his  Honor,  but  it  is  attacking  a much  more  facred  thing. 
Yet  fudha  onO,  while  there  are  mild  and  legal  means  of  repelling 
the  attack,  Wilh  not  venture  to  commit  a crime,  to  vindicate 

himfelf  from  a falfe  accufation. 

But  Duels  I have  faid  are  alfo  confidered  as  proofs  of  Courage, 
Meer  contempt  of  death  can  never  lay  claim  to  that  appellation. 
This  may  arife  from  inattention,  intoxication,  or  hardened  in- 
fen fib  ility—Trii^  Courage  confifts  in  daring  to  die  in-  a good 
caufe.  Thus  may  martyrs  go  to  the  Hake;  foldiers  to  the  breach; 
and  (if  fuch  a charafter  could  exift)  Curtius  to  the  Gulph.  But 
who  are  they  that  are  frequently  called  upon  to  give  this  proof 
Qp  courage?  I^en,  who  on  various  occafions  have  Ihewn  its  ut- 
moft  exertions,  in  defence  of  their  King  and  Country  ; who 
have  reaped  laurels  drenched  in  the  blood  of  its  enemies,  and 
wilh  not  to  be  called  to  wet  them  in  that  of  their  friends.  The 
imputation  of  cowardice  belongs  not-  to  fuch  charaaers:  Every 
attempt  to  fix  the  ftigriia  would  be  vain.  And  yet,  till  fome 
method  is  devifed,  by  which  they  can  honorably,  as  the  world 

calls  it,  decline  a challenge,  the  lives  of  thefe  brave  and  ufeful 

members 


• Ffow  ideal  modern  Honor  can  "be,  is  beaatifuTTy  illuftrated  by  wlroin  fracing  the 

caafe  why  certain  ,no<Ies  upn  our  o^nforjons,  are  fuch  dreadful  Wounds  to  our  Honor,  thusi 

explains  it.  When  judicial  combats  were  eAablifhed  by  aathority,  the  Vilatns,  or  inferior  order, 
were  permitted  to  fight  wirh  ro  other  arms  than  fticlcs  ; hence  whoever  ftruck  a gentleman  with  a 
ftick,  treated  him  like  a Vilam.  Again,  this  order  was  obliged  to  light  with  thiir  faces  uncovered. 
Whoever  therefore  gave  a gentleman  a blow  on  the  face,  treated  him  like  a So  that  we 

fee  the  etiquette  of  a&ont,  or  fupcrftruflure  remains,  though  the  foundation  on  which  it  was. 
built,  has  long  finoe  been  demolilhed  ; and  a blow,  for  which  the  lawofrers  ^s  fufficient  fatisfaaiOB, 
-aftonts  oor  Honor,  for  r/q/ew,  which  have  long  fince  ceased  to  exift.  ^ voi.  ao  chap. 
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members  of  fociety,  are  at  the  mercy  of  every  peevifla,  con- 
ceited, hot-headed  Challengerr 

The  gentlemen  of  the  army  therefore  merit  much  indulgence; 
in  favour  of  them  and  their  particular  fituation,  I am  ready  to 
fofteii  the  feverity  of  my  cenfures,  nor  fubje6l  them  to  indifcri- 
minate  condemnation.  Cruel  cullom  does-not  permit  them,  like 
other  fubjefts,  to  decline  fuch  calls,  or  fcarce  to  folicit  fatisfac- 
tion  for  injured  reputation  any  other  way.  The  confequenceof 
a refufal  to  fight,  as  affairs  at  prefent  Hand,  endangers  the  lofs 
both  of  their  charafter  and  commiffion.  Whether  it  is  not 
pofiible  to  foften  the  harfh  features  of  this  tyrant  cuftom,  and 
to  convert  the  fireams  of  Honor,  from  bitter  into  healing  waters, 
mud  be  left  to  fuperior  judgements.  That  it  has  been, fo  feldom 
attempted,  and  with  fo  little  fuccefs,  is  a prefumption  indeed 
of  its  being  difficult,  but  not  a proof  of  its  being  impoffible.  It 
would  be- a glorious  event  in  the  reign  of  any  Monarch,  entirely 
to  fubdue  this  pernicious  monfier,  and  to  reconcile  the  defence 
of  chara6ler,  and  unblemifhed  fame,  in  every  poffible  fituation  of 
life,  with  the  love  of  one  another;  with  our  duty  to  our  Maker, 
our  neighbor  and  ourfelves. 

But  the  farther  we  examine  the  nature  of  our  fubje61:,  the 
more  abfurdity,  injuftice  and  cruelty  are  difeovered  in  it. 
Every  man,  every  Chriftian  at  leaf!:,  muft  in  his  difpaffionate 
moments  allow,  that  the  full  puniffiment  of  offences  belongs  to 
God  alone;  though  there  is  a partial  and  prefent  one  ehtrufled 
to  the  Magiftrate,  as  his  Vice-gerent  on  earth.  But  this  fhould 
be  inflifled  with  propriety,  and  confiflently  with  equity.  Let 
us  examine  whether  it  is  or  not, 

Who  are’louder  in  the  caufe  of  liberty,  and  of  that  fpecies  of 
it,  trials  by  juries,  than  the  inhabitants  of  this  our  ifle?  'And  yet 
blinded  by  paffion,  and  biaffed  by  cuftom,  the  DueHift  can 
infringe  upon  this  fo  much  boafted  privilege,  and  peremptorily 
determine  in  his  own  caufe ; being  at  once  Judge  to  tryi  Jury  to 
find  guilty,  and  Executioner  to  fulfil  the  fentence.  But  the 

B 2 evil 
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evil  does  not  flop  here,  and  the  confequence  is,  what  might 
naturally  be  expefted,  that  while  the  laws  of  God  and  man 
impofe  punifhments  proportionable  to  the  offence,  the  Duellilf 
obferves  no  proportion  between  the  punifhment  and  the  crime, 
but  for  a haffy  word,  or  mifconftrued  expreflion,  muft:  have 
Blood,  if  not  Life.  Is  there  reafon,  humanity,  or  juflice  in 
this  proceeding?  Can  the  mofl  defpotic  Tyrant  do  more? 

But  dill  I have  not  faid  enough:  Who  knows  indeed  where 

, o 

to  hop  on  fo  interefting,  fo  affeding  a theme?  There  are  flill  more 
aggravations  behind.  I have  hitherto  confidered  the  crime  in 
general,  without  attending  to  the  nature  of  the  parties  engaged. 
But  this  opens  a mofl  moving  fcene,  when,  as  it  not  unfrequentljr 
happens,  the  bloody  engagement  is  between  the  firmed;  friends,^ 
thofe  who  have  perhaps  been  nurfed  up  together  in  the  fonded 
intimacy  ; who  fcarce  knew  a pain  or  plealure  which  was  not 
common  to  both ; who  would  have  dared  every  danger,  and 
defied  even  Death  itfelf  to  have  faved  each  other:  Thefe  mud 
now,  for  a hady  word,  uttered  perhaps  when  they  were  deprived 
of  redecfion,  pluck  down  the  altar  of  friendfhip,  and  transfix 
the  Heart  they  once  fo  dearly  loved.  What  thought  can  con- 
ceive, what  pen  defcribe,  what  language  paint  the  miferable 
mournful  fcene  ? 

Quzs  talia  fando 

Myrmidonurrif  Dolopumve^  &c.  Virg, 

How  natural  is  it  to  purfue  the  fubjeff  at  this  awful  period, 
and  to  meafure  back  our  deps  from  this  fcene  of  blood,  to  the 
houfe  of  mourning!  For  perhaps  it  occurred  not  to  the  unthink- 
ing combatants,'  that  a parent,  a wife  or  a child,  were  fo  en- 
twined with  their  exidencc,  that  whenever  the  root  perifhed, 
the  branches  mud  ncceffarily  fade.  Whatever  fupplies  were 
furnifhed  by  indudry  or  office;  whatever  counfel  by  wifdom,  or 
defence  by  authority,  are  now  all  gone  and  vanifhed;  They  can 
no  longer  fupport  a parent’s  weaknefs,  dry  the  tears  of  misfor- 
tune, or  guide  the  deps  of  their  young  and  inexperienced 

offspring. 
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offspring.  The  Sun  of  their  Reputation  is  for  ever  fet  in  this 
deed  of  darkncfs.  Nor  have  the  deferted  family  the  confolation 
of  trufting,  that  the  unfortunate  combatants  have  made  a happy 
exchange ; the  only  confolation  fometimes  left  for  the  lofs  of 
thofe  we  love.— -Were  they  fent  for? — Were  they  remov^ed  by  the 
hand  of  a kind  providence,  to  refcue  them  from  impending  eyils, 
and  when  they  were  bell  qualified  to  pafs  from  time  into  eter- 
nity?— Thefe  are  queltions,  too  painful  to  alk;  too  intricate  to 
anfwer.  Submiffion  to  God’s  will,  and  humble  hope  in  the 
merits  of  a compaffionate  Redeemer,  muff  fuppbrt  and  comfort 
in  fuch  diffrefling  fcenes. 

Hitherto  the  matter,  bad  as  it  is,  has  not  been  placed  in  the 
moff  unfavorable  light;  we  muff  view  it  in  ftill  darker. fhades; 
when  the  motives  for  a challenge,  if  indeed  at  firff,  the  defence 
of  truth,  character,  country,  or  party,  the  vindication  of  our 
honor,  or  the  proof  of  our  courage,  come  at  laff  to  degenerate 
into  a fettled,  and  infatiable  thirff  of  Revenge:  a determination 
to  wafh  out  an  offence  received,  with  the  laff  drop  of  our  anta- 
goniff’s  blood.  Indeed  it  has  been  thought  beyond  the  power 
of  human  frailty  in  any  cafe  to  point  our  fword  at  the  breaff  of 
our  fellow  creature,  without  feeling  fome  fpark  at  leaff  of  refent- 
ment.  And  the  gentle  as  well  as  pious  author  of  the  Chriftian 
Hero  has  faid,  ‘‘  that  it  is  not  an  ordinary  ftruggle  between 
“ reafon,  fenfe  and  paflion,  that  can  raife  men  to  a calm  and 
**  fteady  negligence  of  life;  or  animate  them  to  affault  without 
“ fear,  purfue  without  cruelty,  or  flab  without  Hatred"  But 
what  he  fufpebted  to  be  only  probable,  fatal  experience  has 
fhown  to  be  true,  that  parties  who  have  thus  fought  fatisfaftion, 
have  often  given  the  moff  unequivocal  proofs  of  their  being 
inftigated  entirely  by  revenge.  I fhall  recite  but  two  examples, 
the  horrefco  referens  muff  be  my  excufe  for  producing  no 
more. 

After  a long  and  bloody  conteff  of  this  kind  in  a foreign 
country,  when  one  of  the  parties  growing  faint  with  lofs  of 

blood. 
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blood,  and  thinking  a fufiicient  facrifice  had  been  made  'to 
Honor,  cried  out.  Is  it  not  enough?  He  was  anCwer’d-- — Hoxt>» 
enousrh?  Are  we  not  both  alive  ? 

' The  other  inhance  equally  harrows  up  the  breafl:  of  Benevo* 
lence,  when,  as  an  ingenious  writer  relates  -it,  Dignity  pf 
**  wrath,  cool  and  deliberate  preparation,  by  pafiTing  different 
climes,  and  waiting  convenient  feafons  for  murdering  each 
other,  though  at  laft  accomplilhed  in  a meadow  full  of  water, 
“ difplayed  itfelf  in  theffatal  conflicl.’'  I fcarce  need  to -mention 
the  parties  alluded  to.  Lord  Bruce  and  Sir  Edward  Sackville, 
Paffion  may  be  fudden  and  hurry  us  to  unwarrantable  a<5lions; 
but  fuch  deliberate,  and  ,as  it  were  cultivated  revenge,  as  it 
difdains  to  fhew  mercy  here,  -may  reafonably  defpair  to  meet 
with  it'hereafter. 

I would  not  be  underllood,  or  be  f thought  too  fe  ye  re  in  my 
cenfures,  of  all  that^meet:  in  fingle  combat,  as  if  there  were  not 
fome  who  abhor  the  pra6lice,  and  moff  relu!5lantly  comply  when 
called  on.  I admit,  ’beeaufe  I firmly  believe,  there  are  many 
who  go  to  the  field  without  malice,  nand  having  received  no 
injury,  want  no  fatisfaftion,— ^-^but  ftill  they  go.  There  once 
exifted  three  worthy  charafters,  whom  no  threats  could  prevail 
on  to 'fall  down  and  worfhip  the  golden  image  which  Nebuchad- 
nezzar liad  fer  up.  But  alas! :toithc  fafhionable  Idol  of  Honor, 
what  multitudes  bow  the  willing  knee  ! The  fteady  refufal  of 
'thofe  heroes  to  comply  with  what  their  confcienccs  difepproved, 
(though  thealternative  was  not  the  tranfitory  lofs  of  ideal  fame, 
but  threatened  torments,  and  a cruel  death)  procured  them  an 
(exemplary  deliverance  '-—Let  thofe  who  would  efcape  as  hot  a 
furnace,  that  of  God’s  wrath  hereafter,  have  the  fame  refolution 
not  to  follow  a multitude  to  do  evil  here. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  thofe  friends  of  the  principals, 
who  attend  them  to  the  field,  under  the  denomination  of  Seconds* 

' Whetlier  the  providing  thefe,  does  not  a little  fully  the  luflre  of 
this  Idol  Honor,  may  I think  be  doubted,  as  it  feems  to  imply 
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a poffibjlity,  to  fay  nothing  worfe,  that  malice  or  craft  may 
harbor  in  the  breaft  of  a Duellill:  For  what  is  the  office  of 
Seconds^  what  the  principal  object  of  their  care  and  attention  ? 
To  examine  the  weapons,  that  they  be  of  equal  temper  and 
length  ; that  neither  of  the  parties  Ihould  quit  their  ground  during 
the  combat^  or  avail  themfelves  of  any  accident  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  Duellings  Does  not  this  afford  fome  little  ground  of 
fufpicion,  that  tbefe  men  of  Honor  do  not  always  chufe  to  truft 
one  another?^  It  may  however  be  cornmendable  to,  provide 
Seconds,  as  their  office  is  alfo  to  affifl  the  Principals  if  wounded, 
to  interfere  to  prevent  farther  mifchief,  and  to  try  to  promote  a 
reconciliation* 

But  horrid  formerly,  as  well  as  abfurd  was  the  cuflom,  that 
the  Seconds  were  to  be  fo  far  angry  through  their  Principals,  as 
to  fight  alfo,  and  to  try  to  kill  each  otlier.  Abfurd,  becaufe 
any  palliation  from  fudden  heat  and  paffion,  cannot  be  applied  to 
refentment  at  fecond-hand;  And  horrid,  becaufe  it  would  enlarge 
the  field  of  blood;.,  as  tbe  friends  or  relations  of  the  Seconds 
might  think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  revenge  their  deaths,  and 
thus  it  would  fee  late  and  long  before  the  devouring  fword  could 
fee  reflored  to  its  peaceful  fcabbard. 


FART  THE  SECOND. 


Many  oferervatlons  have  been  made  fey  ferious  and 
ingenious  men  on  the  guilt  of  the  praflice  of  Duelling, 
and  various  methods  recommended  to  prevent  a difpofition  to- 
wards it.  It  may  therefore  perhaps  be  thought  needlefs  to  fay 
any  thing  on  the  fubjeft,  as  I can  as  little  hope  to  add  to  the 

force 

• In  vrty  remote  times  T believe  It  was  cuflomary  for  the  Principals  to  examine  the  Seconds,  as 
well  as  the  Seconds  J:he  Principals.;  and  the  reafon  afligned,  ielUhey  Ihould  have  a coat  of  mail,  or 
any  other  bidden  and  unfulpeiiled  fecurity. 
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force  of  their  reafoning,  as  to  equal  the  beauty  of  their  flyle. 
But  in  a work  of  this  kind,  no  argument  can  properly  be  omitted, 
however  the  repetition  may  be  vain,  or  the  rejedion  certain,- 

The  guilt  of  this  horrid  pra61ice,  however  diverfified  by  the 
feveral  circumftances  I have  purpofely  enumerated,  is  princi- 
pally and  eflentially  this.  The  daring  to  part  with  or  take  away 
Life,  without  the  confent  of  him  who  lent  it:'  For  that  it  is  not,  or 
can  be  our  own  to  difpofe  of,  we  fhall  ourfelves  acknowledge,  if 
we  reflet;  at  all.  On  the  reafons  for  wKich-cxiftence  was  given  us. 
Some  of  thefe  are  for  our  own  fakes;  that  we  might  in  this  ftate  of 
probation,  qualify  ourfelves  for  everlafting  happinefs  in  another. 
But  when  we  are  arrived  as  far  towards  perfeftion  (for  perfeftion 
itfelf  we  fliall  never  reach)  as  our  particular  ftate  alio 15 
known  to  God  alone;  and  therefore  to  put  a period  to  our  own 
or  another’s  life,  however  fafhionable  the  mode,  is  to  interfere 
with  his  omnifcience,  and  to  fruftrate  his  gracious  intentions  in 
our  behalf. 

But  we  are  not  born  for  ourfelves  alone,  or  for 'our  own  in- 
terefts  only.  Our  exiftence  and  conduft  afFe61s  other  men,  and 
for  ought  we  know,  other  worlds.  Does  not  the  Duellift  there- 
fore venture  upon  a crime  of  complicated  magnitude,  the  extent 
of  which  he  cannot  fee,  the  malignity  of  which  he  cannot  fully 
conceive? 

But  God,  whofe  mercies  never  fail,  forefeeing  what  daring 
attempts  would  be  made  this  way,  againft  his  fovereignty,  has 
implanted  in  us  a natural  deftre  to  live,  a dread  and  relu61ance 
to  die  ; yet  fo  deceitful  and  wicked  is  the  human  heart,  that  it 
can  rife  fuperior  to  every  check;  and  we  dare  part  with  our  own 
life,  or  take  that  of  another,  at  the  inftigation  of  paflion,  ill 
humor,  or  caprice. 

But  farther  yet,  the  poftive  precepts  of  the  Gofpel,  relative 
to  thefe  fubjecls,  which  the  moft  illiterate  cannot  miftake,  had 
fufficiently  guarded,  one  would  have  hoped,  againft  the  Overt- 
Ad,  by  fummoning  before  the  awful  tribunal  at  the  laft  day, 

the 
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the  very  thoughts  and  intentions, of  the  heart;  fhowing  us/ our 
defigns  may  have  the  guilt  of  deeds,  and  our  wifhes  of  Murder. 
And  by  a pofitive  precept  which  excludes  every  evafion  and 
fubterfuge,  commands  us  not  only  to  lave  one  another,  but  to 
love  even  our  Enemies,  though  they  defpitefully  ufe  us  and 
perfecute  us.  If  the  injun£lion  be  diiEcult,  it  is  not  however 
impoffible,  fince  he  who  befi;  knows  what  is  in  man,  hath 
enjoined  it.  But  if  you  cannot  love,  at  lead  do  not  hate;  drive 
to  forget  till  you  have  learnt  to  forgive;  ceafe  to  do  evil,  though 
you  have  not  refolution  to  do  well.  For  till  the  tares  of  the  ma- 
levolent padions  are  rooted  up,  the  Chridian  virtues  have  no 
room  to  dioot. 

What  more  then  in  mercy  could  have  been  done,  which  hac, 
not  been  done,  to  warn,  to  diduade,  to  check  men  in  their  pro- 
grefs  to  this  crime?  But  fo  little  warned,  didliaded  or  checked 
is  the  Duellid,  by  any  fcruples  about  taking  life  away,  that 
ufurping  the  Authority  of  the  Creator,  he  even  offers  to  give  if, 
**  This  meer  Non-entity,  fays  an  ingenious  Author,*  who  fubfids 
only  by  the  will  of  his  Creator,  by  the  continuance  of  his 
fudaining  power;  this  arrogant  dependant  Nothing,  talks  of 
“ giving  his  fellow  creature  Life,  and  thinks  himfelf  generous 
**  in  not  doing,  what  he  has  not  the  lead  right  to  do.'" 

■'  -giving  his  fellow  creature,.  Life! ■ 

What  an  awful  paufe  is  this!  How  vanifh  before  it  the  highed 
ffnilhed  fiftions  of  the  Maeonian  Bard,  while  he  makes  all 
Heaven  lean  forward  to  attend  the  decidon  of  the  unimportant 
combats  of  pagan  heroes.  Here — —a  Saviour pitying 
Angels  weep,  all  Heaven  fhudders,  while  the  conqueror  is  pleafed 
to  offer,  not  to  hazard  plunging  his  Antagonid  at  once  into 
Eternity,  with  all  his  fins  on  his  head,  if  he  will  but  condefcend 


• DUlogues  cn.  Anger  and  Forgivenefs,  by  a Clergyman. 
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to  ajk  his -Life:  And  while*  the  vanquifhed  (indefperation)  dares 
•to  deliberate  whether  he  fliall  fully  his  honor,  or  hazard  his 
Soul. 

Was  ever  Pause  like  this  Pause?  + 

^ We  Ihould  not  have  expefted  that  under  the  reign  of  Chrifitan  Kings  fuch  unchrijlian  determi- 
nations Ihould  have  pafled  relative  to  this  fubjeft,  as  we  find  was  once  the  cafe,  when,  “ CeJui  qui 
etoit  navre  et  fe  reudit  a Son  Ennetni,  ctoit  infame  toute  fa  Vie,  et  ne  lui  etoit  permit  de  couper 
**  fa  Barbe,  de  polTeder  aucun  honneur^  ny  charge,  de  porter  aucunes  armes,  ni  de  monter  jamais 
aCheval:  Mais  cel ui  qui  etoit  tue  dans  le  camp,  en  combattant,  fans  f ’etre  voulu  rendre,  etoit 
enfeveli  honorablement ; et  le  vainqueur  mene  en  triomphes  en  fa  maifon,  et  declare  veritable, 
et  capable  de  tous  honneurs,  charges  ct  office*.” 

Memoires  de  Sully,  atom,  50  ch.  p,  346. 
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The  Guilt' of  Duelling  being  by^  this  time  ! hope  fufficiently 
eftablifhedj  let  us  offer  fome  farther  reflexions  naturally 
arifing  from  the  SubjeX,  and  which  purfued  may  be  of  ufe  to 
prevent  its  future  progrefs.  Now  there  is  nothing  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  reformation  fo  devoutly  wifhed*  than  the  nicely 
diflinguifhing,  between  what  is,  and  what  is  not.  Reputation, 
No  one  that  refleXs  at  all  can  be  ignorant,  that  Vice  can  wear 
the  Mafk  of  Virtue,  Falfehood  of  Truth.  But  few  examine 
whether  public  Opinion  is  well  founded,  if  a praXice  can  but' 
fhelter  itfelf  under  that  name.  Whereas  it  is  no  Mifanthropy 
now,  if  it  ever  was,  to  diflinguifli  between  “ the  undifcerning 
**  Many,  and  fenfible  Few.’*  It  is  an  age  when  it  is  allowed  to- 
combat  the  moll  eflablifhed  truths,  how  much  more  fo  then,- 
fpecious  falfehoods?  Let  Reputation  fl ill  mean  the  plaudits  and* 
approbation  of  our  fellow  creatures;  but  let  it  be  of  thofe, 
whofe  applaufe  can  confer  honor.  We  may  rejoice  indeed 
lauderir  but  it  mull  be,  a laudatis'viris.  If  we 'apply  this  to  the* 
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unhappy  fubjed  of  this  dirquifilion,  we  fliall  foon  fee  that  we 
court  the  applaufe  of  thofe,  whofe  pirinciplcs  we  condemn,  and 
iiegieft  the  opinion  of  thofe,  whofe  approbation  only  is  defirable. 
I would  therefore,  if  I could,  infpire  every  worthy  bread  with 
this  genuine  fortitude,  Bene  a^ere,  male  audire*  I would  oppofe 
the  durable  pleafure  of  a fatisfied  confcience,  to  the  empty  mo- 
mentary congratulations  of  a few  Worldlings.  To  believe  in  the 
immutability  of  Keclitude,  fo  as  to  conceive  it  founded  on  a 
Rock;  and  to  confider  the  arbitrary  and  and  variable  fafiiions  ot 
Opinion,  as  founded  on  Sand.  I’he  former  fupported  by  truth 
will  remain  for  ever;  the  latter  will  fink  with  the  props  that 
fupport  it,  Paflion,  Prejudice  and  Error.  So  preferable  is  it  in 
fome  cafes,  to  be  lingular  rather  than  popular;  and  upon  all  oc- 
cafions,  EJJe,  guam  videri  Bonum, 

There  are  two  dates  in  which  the  prevention  of  this  mifehief 
may  be  attempted  ; when  the  feeds  of  it  are  but  fird  burding, 
and  when  it  has  made  a confiderable  p-rogrefs:  For  indeed 
whatever  are  defigned  as  antidotes  to  this  malignant  poifon,  are 
ufually  adminidered  too  late.  For  Refentment  and  Anger,  like 
all  other  irregular  paffions,  acquire  drength  by  degrees:  There 
is  a time  when  a very  little  care  and  attention  would  conquer 
them.  For  it  would  be  very  hard  indeed,  if  while  Goodnefs  is 
progreflive,  and  flowly  encreafes  with  years,  the  irregular  affec- 
tions fhould  as  it  were  be  born  compleat,  and  at  once  reach  the 
Summit  of  their  Malignity. 

What  therefore  might  not  the  care  and  culture  of  an  infant 
mind  produce,  to  prevent  this  growth  of  peevifhnefs  and 
paflion?  But  how  different  is  the  conduft  of  mankind? 
Children’s  tender  hearts  and  hands  are  armed  againd  each  other, 
as  foon  almod  as  they  have  power  to  think,  and  almod  before 
they  have  drength  to  drike;  the  danders-by  perhaps  encouraging 
and  applauding.  Mud  it  not  follow  from  hence,  that  the  little  * 
Conqueror  will  be  vain,  and  wifh  to  gain  a fimilar  triumph  on 
fome  future  occafion?  Nay,  perhaps  quarrel  on  purpofe  to  find 

one? 
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one?  While  the  Conquered  will  repine  at  the  fuccefs  of  his 
Antagonift,  and  if  reproached  and  ridiculed,  will  bear  malice, 
and  hlently  meditate  revenge.  It  matters  not  how  trifling  are 
the  objefts  of  contention,  if  the  paffion  runs  but  fufficiently 
high;  and  the  event  may  be  fufficiently  important,  for  it  may 
chance  that  an  unlucky  blow  from  an  unarmed  hand,  may 
prove  as  effeftually  fatal,  as  the  ffiarper  weapons  of  maturer 
years. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  grown-up  Man,  who,  neglefled  and 
unchecked  by  parents  and  friends,  when  their  admonitions 
would  have  had  weight,  finds  himfelf  not  only  eafily  provoked, 
but  with  difficulty  appeafed:  Difcerning  too  nicely,  feeling  too 
acutely,  and  judging  too  raffily — Is  it  yet  too  late  to  find  a 
icmedy  ? At  all  events  let  us  endeavor  to  feek  one. 

And  fird,  "let  fuch  a man  conflantly  avoid  the  company  of 
thofe,  whofe  intoxication,  pride  or  infolence,  are  likely  to 
provoke  his  refentment.  Virtus  ejt  Vitium  fugere.  Next,  let 
him  immediately,  if  he  can,  retire  when  the  florm  is  about  to 
rife  in  his  bread,  and  examine  himfelf,  whether  he  views  the 
affront  the  next  morning,  in  the  fame  affe6ling  light,  as  when 
the  offence  was  fird  given. 

After  this,  let  him  wait  a little,  to  fee  whether  the  perfon 
who  has  incurred  his  difpleafure,  is  not  defirous  of  retracing 
what  he  has  faid,  of  explaining  it  to  his  fatisfadion,  and  of  fully 
apologifing  for  his  condud.  Many  refentments  of  this  fort, 
would  be  dided  in  their  birth,  could  we  condefcend  to  confefs 
what  we  often  feel,  that  our  behaviour  is  not  to  be  judified. 

Another  rule,  which  I would  recommend  on  this  occafion,  is, 
that  the  parties  fhould  ferioudy  examine  whether  they  are  angry 
or  not. — Ridiculous  as  this  propofal  may  at  fird  appear,  it  is 
founded  on  Experience.  There  are  many  men  who  take  a bar- 
barous pleafure  in  trying  to  excite  refentment,  in  perfuading 
one  or  both  of  the  difputants,  that  though  they  are  not,  they 

ought 
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ought  to  be  affronted.  Cruel  and  abfurd  as  fucH  a proceeding  is>- 
many  have  been  weak  or  wicked  enough,  to  be  fo  far  influenced 
by  it,  as  to  fight.  To  put  our  confcience  into  other  mens  keep* •* 
ing,  has  never  been  confidered  as  a proof  of  fenfe  or  prudence. 
And  to  permit  other  men  to  determine  our  feelings,  and  regulate 
when  we  fhall  be  in  a palfion  or  not,  is  of  very  ferious  confe* 
quence  ; as  it  leads  perhaps  to  difgrace  here,  and,  it  may  be,  to 
deftrudion  hereafter. 

Vices,,  we  know,  are  checked  by  the  exercife  Of  their  oppofite 
virtues  : Contrary  difpofitions  may  be  played  off  agaihft  each 

other. The  good  difpofitions,  it  is  confeffed,  muft  be  acquired.. 

Hie  Labor,  hoc  Opus, But  if  accomplilhed,  will  amply  repay 

our  pains. 

Againft  Pride,  that  Serpent  that  engenders  fo  many  Bloody  con- 
fli61s,  letusoppofe  ahabitof  modefty  and  diflruft,  by  intimately 
converfing  with  ourfelves,  and  examining  the  many  vices,  follies- 
and  failings,  which  make  us  as  odious  to  others,  as  theirs  do 
them  to  us.  Againft  Revenge,  let  us  oppofe  gentlenefs  and 
meeknefs,  difpofitions  to  be  acquired  by  the  frequent  and  awful 
confideration  of  the  forbearance  of  him,  who,  was  he  extreme 
to  mark  but  the  hundredth  part  of  what  we  do  amifs,  none  of 
us,  alas ! could  abide  it. 

Againft  the  fudden  rife  of  heat  and  paffion,  let  us  oppofe 
every  cooling  and  conciliatory  refleftion — The  poflibility  of  our 
miftaking  what  has  been  faid,  or*  of  our  taking  it  in  a fenfe 
foreign  to  the  Speaker’s  intention;  deceived,  it  may  be,  by  a 
look  that  was  accidental,  or  a-  gefture,  which  was  not  de- 
figned.* 

But: 

• There  is  fomething  of  originality  both  of  Sehtiment  and  Exprefflon,  in  the  following 
Ohfervation  of  Lord  Honfdon’s,  as  ^ucte'd  out  of  a Mdnufeript  in  the  Britiih  M^ufeum : “ To 

•*  have  the  courage  to  obferve  an  affront,  h to  be  even  with  an  Adverfary— -to  have  the  patience  to  ■ 

•*  forgive  it,  is  to  be  above  him,’*  , 
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But  if,  after  all,  the  words  were  really  fpoken,  their  meaning 
too  clear  to  he  mifunderllood,  the  provocation  pointed,  and  the 
affront  defigned — —there  is  ftill  a remedy  before  we  come 
to  the  defperate  refolution  of  bloody  retaliation.  I mean, 
Forgiveness. -How,  forgive?  Can  I forgive  while  I feel? 

Whommuft  I forgive?  My  cruelleft  Enemy? — —What  mufl 
I forgive?  His  robbing  me  of  every  thing  dear  and  valuable, 
nay,  of  the  deareft  and  moll  valuable  thing  on  earth,  my  good 

name  and  chara61;er? — ^It  cannot  be  done perhaps  not  by  a 

Christian — -but  Heathens  have  done  it,  and  done  it  often. 
Heathens,  who,  living  inaftateof  intelle6lual  darknefs,  com- 
pared with  the  meridian  luflre  of  Chriftianity,  were  under  the 
dominion  of  every  irregular  paffion,  and  of  Anger  among  the 
reft:  Yet,  ftrange  and  painful  to  tell,  this  praftice  was  fcarce 
known  among  Heathens,  whofe  forgivenefs  extends  to  a pitch, 
of  heroifm,  that  Chriftians  do  not  often  reach:  Though  meek- 
nefs  is  the  badge  of  their  profeffion,  and  forgivenefs  the  indif- 
penfable  condition  of  their  Salvation. 

A Heathen  Philofopher  could  fay Now  would  I flrike  thee, 

was  I not  in  a paffion. — Antigonus  could  calmly  bid  his  foldiers 
remove  farther  from  his  Tent  to  rail  at  him,  left  the  King  ftiould 
hear  them. — And  another  declared,  that  calumnies  ffiould  never 
excite  his  wrath,  becaufe  he  would  fo  live,  that  no  one  ffiould 

give  credit  to  what  his  enemies  faid  of  him. And  many 

inftances  are  to  be  found  in  the  ages  ftri61;ly  Pagan,  of  great  for- 
bearance and  forgivenefs  among  all  ranks  of  men:  Feeling  the 
injury,  but  fubduing  the  refentment;  and  fometimes  reward- 
ing inftead  of  puniffiing  the  offender:  But  fcarce  an  inftance 
that  I know  of,  any  where  occurs  among  them,  of  revenging 
affronts  by  Challenges,  or  defending  charader  by  ffiedding 
blood* 
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What  fiiall  we  fay  then?  That  our  Saviour  literally  came  not 

to  fend  Peace  on  earth,  but  a Sword? No but  that  men 

may  be  born  of  Chriftian  Parents,  in  a Chriftian  Country,  and 
even  profefs  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  yet  be  exceeded  by 
Pagans,  in  one  of  the  principal  and  pure  ft  of  the  Chrijlian 
Virtues,- 
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MISCELLANEOUS  REFLECTIONS 

ON  SEVERAL  PASSAGES  IN 

CLASSICALand  HISTORICAL  WRITERS, 

CONNECTED  WITH  AND  DERIVED  FROM 

The  S T R U C T U R E of  the  BODY. 

T 0 G E TH E R W I T H A F E W 

OBSERVATIONS  in  the  PHYSIOLOGY* 
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It  was  always  my  wifli,  fince  I was  appointed  to  read 
Anatomical  XeSures^  to  blend,  as  far  as  the  Subje6i: 
would  admit,  the  pleafant  with  the  profitable ; which, 
however  acceptable  in  every  place,  is  remarkably  fo  in 
this.  While  I labored  therefore  to  improve  thofe,  who 
made  Anatomy  their  Profeffion,  I .ftrove  not  to  dilguft 
thofe,  who  feemed  to  take  it  up  meerly  as  an  Amufement. 
This  fuggefted  to  me  the  plan  of  calling  in  claffical  and 
literary  paflages  to  my  afliftance.  How  fuccefsfully  is  not 
for  me  to  determine.  The  plan  however  being  large  and 
extenfive,  could  not  be  compleated  all  at  once,  and 
therefore  I determined,  as  opportunity  offefed,  to  give  to 
the  public  what  I had  ready  and  finiflied  at  the  time;  and 
to  which,  if  my  Health  permits,  1 fliall  probably  keep 
continually  adding. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  REFLECTIONS,  ^c. 


ANIMAL  spirits; 

MO  NS.  SCUDERI,  in  his  obfervations  on  the  Cii  of 
Corneilh,  is  very  angry  with  him  for  having  ufed  the 
word  Efprit  in  the  plural  number.  It  is  in  the  following 
paflage. 

Elle  rendra  le  calmt  a vos  Efprits  JlotansJ* 

If  the  Author  meant  to  allude  to  the  agitation  of  what  are  called 
the  Animal  Spirits,  he  could  not  have  expreffed  himfelf  more 
happily.  But  Mr.  Scuderi’s  difficulty  arifes  not  from  hence:  He 
cannot  comprehend,  it  feems,  how  all  the  Senfes  can  partake  in 
a pleafure,  occafiqned  only  by  fomething  we  hear— for  the  Poet 
had  faid 

“ Deux  mots  dont  tons  vos  Sens  doivent  etre  charme's,'* 

now,  fays  he,  “ La  Vue,  I’Odorat,  le  Gout,  ny  I’Attouchement 
n’y  peuvent  avoir  aucun  part.**  Stridly  and  literally  this  is  true, 
but  furely  is  very  allowable,  and  even  beautiful  in  poetic  and 
metaphorical  defcription.  We  have  a phrafe  in  our  own  lan- 
guage which  feems  to  correfpond  with  the  Poet's  Idea,  and 
which  we  exprefs  by,  “ being  glad  all  over.’* 

HEAD— CRANIUM,  &c. 

It  is  to  do  honor  to  this  part  I fuppofe,  that  Hippocrates  makes 
it  the  firft  that  is  formed  in  the  womb ; that  from  hence,  as  from 
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the  root,  the  human  tree  may  fpring:  For  fuch  is  his  whimfical 
allufion:  And  all  Etymologills  on  the  fame  principle,  are  fond 

of  deriving  the  word  Caput,  from  incipit. Too  minute  an. 

invelligation  of  the  myflerious  parts  of  our  Stru6lure,  feems 
better  calculated  to  encreafe  Vanity,  than  to  promote  Know- 
ledge. 

This  part  among  the  Greeks  was  called  Ovpavo?,  derived  from 
the  favorite  hackney’d  limilitude  between  the  Micro  and  Macro- 
cofmos.  Though  mofl:  nations  feem-agreed,  about  the  dignity 
and  fupremacy  of  the  Head,  above  the  reft  of  the  Body,  the 
prafticeof  the  Chinefe  is  fometimes  contradi61ory  to  it,  efpecially 
in  the  mode  of  punifhing  crimes  with  death.  Moft  European 
Nations  conlider  beheading  as  a more  honorable  Exit,  and  grant 
it  in  confideration  of  the  rank  of  the  Sufferer;  whereas  according 
to  du  Halde,  the  Chinefe  look  on  this  punifhment  as  moft  igno- 
minious, becaufe  the  Head,  which  they,  conlider  as  the  princi- 
pal part  of  Man’s  Body,  is  thus  unnaturally  feparated  from  it; 
and  that  fuch  unhappy  perfons  do  not  preferve  their  Bodies 
entire,  as  they  received  them  from  their  parents  at  their  birth. 
They  feem  to  have  a fuperftitious  regard,  for  dying  in  what  is 
called  a whole  fkin. 

The  Sea  of  Life  in  which  we  ride,  fays  an  Author,  is 
firft  Egean,  and  then  Axine  (^Euxine)  full  of  rocks  while 
we  are  failing,  and  inhofpitality  when  we  are  landed.  It  v/as 
called  by  the  Ancients  (from  a privativa,  and  hofpes) 
from  the  barbarity  of  thofe  who  inhabited  its  fhore,  who  facri- 
ficed  all  ftrangers  that  fell  into  their  hands,  feeding  on  their 
fielh,  and  making  drinking  cups  of  their  fkulls. 

To  the  real  catalogue  of  Difeafes,  which  is  fufficiently  large. 
Avarice  and  Cunning  have  added  artificial  ones.  Hildanus 
fpeaks  of  a Man  and  his  Wife,  who,  by  introducing  Air  under 
the  hairy  fcalp  of  their  Child,  blew  it  up  to  an  enormous  fize, 
fo  as  to  refemble  a real  Difeafe.  It  procured  them  at  firft  what 
they  wanted,  a maintenance;  but  at  laft,  what  they  better  de- 
- ferved,  fevere  punifhment.  ■ 


EYES. 
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EYES, 

There  are  fome  entertaining  remarks  derived  from  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  Eyes. 

CYCLOPS— -COCLES. 

Neither  the  Greeks,  Pliny,  or  Aulus  Gellius  have  remarked, 
that  Virgil  does  not  place  the  Eye  of  the  Cyclops,  as  other 
Authors  do,  in  the  middle  of  the  Forehead.  Borrichius  faw  it 
in  two  Monfters;  in  the  middle  indeed  of  the  Os  Frontis,  but 
at  the  root  of  the  Nofe — thus  Virgil 

. telo  Lumen  terehramus  acuto 

Ingens  quod  torva  folum  sub  Frcnte  latebaU 

When  there  is  a great  flatnefs  of  the  Nofe,  fo  that  the  fpace 
between  the  Eyebrows  is  fcarcely  vilible,  two  Eyes  at  a diftance 
may  appear  but  like  one.  The  word  Codes  is  faid  to  fignify 
Monoculus;  if  fo,  it  muft  be  given  to  perfons  born  with  this  in- 
firmity, as  it  does  not  feem  natural  to  fuperadd  a title  which 
fhould  fpread  the  defeft,  where  the  knowledge  of  the  misfortune 
would  not  otherways  have  reached.  Hence  the  firname  of 
Horatius  Codes  is  faid  to  be  derived. — If  there  Ihould  be  a whole 
people  whofe  Eyes  are  thus  crowded  together,  may  not  the  cre- 
dulous failor,  carelefsly  failing,  without  fetting  his  foot  on  fhore, 
bring  home  furpriling  tales  of  nations  that  have  but  one  Eye.^ 
If  we  value  our  Charafler  for  veracity,  I fhould  recommend,  to 
be  extremely  careful  how  we  admit  of  violent  deviations  from 
the  cuftomary  ftruflure  of  the  Human  Body;  as  nature  does 
nothing  wantonly,  foolifhly,  or  in  fportive  mood. 

FASCINATION. 

The  do6frine  of  Fafcination  among  the  Ancients  was  truly 
ridiculous;  but  Superftition  lays  hold  of  every  thing  for  a fup- 
port.  Much  power  of  this  kind  was  naturally  attributed  to  the 
Eyes.  Pliny  fays,  the  Triballi  and  Illyrians  had  ufually  two 
Pupils,  which  were  thought  extremely  conducive  to  Fafcination: 

and 
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and  obferves  from  Cicero,  that  in  all  places  where  Women 
had  double  Eyeballs,  they  could  eafily  hurt  any  one  on  whom 
they  fixed  their  Eyes. 

PUPILLA-koph. 

However  cold  and  infipid  the  remarks  are,  on  the  double 
meaning  of  the  word  Ko/m,  as  quoted,  and  juftly  condemned  by 
Longinus,  and  which  took  their  origin  from  too  eager  a purfuit 
of  a new  turn  of  thought;  yet  the  good  Bilhop  Hall  has  derived 
from  it  a ufeful  LelTon,  and  allowing  for  the  Style  then  in 

vogue,  not  overflrained. Eyes  full  of  Adultery*'  The  Greek 

word,  Kopny  fays  he,  fignifies  both  the  Apple  of  the  Eye,  and  a 
Virgin,  Sure  I am,  many  an  Eye  proves  a Bawd  to  the  Soul, 
and  I may  fafely  fay,  Virginity  is  firll  loB  in  the  Eye. 

ACIES  OCULORUM. 

Some  words  are  ufed  by  claflical  Writers  in  a different  Senfe 
from  what  they  are  by  Anatomifts,  which  is  neceffary  to  be 
attended  to.  Acies  Oculorum  fignifies  the  aft  of  feeing  in  general, 
or  rather  diftinftly  and  perfeftly,  and  thus  might  be  tranflated 
fharp-fightednefs:  But  it  has  been  applied  to  particular  parts  of 
the  Eye.  Thus  Cicero,  “ Acies  ipja  qua  cernimus,  Pupilla 
“ vocatur”  And  Laftantius,  “ Acies,  id  eft,  membrana  ilia pellu- 
cens,  quam  ficcariet  oharefeer e non  oportet:  Et  nifihumore  ajfiduo 
“ terfa,  pura  riteat,  objolefcit;'*  thus  dt^icxihmgthQ  Lucid  Cornea, 
This  is  ufually  meant  by  the  Apple  of  the  Eye. 

GLAUCOMA. 

Is  ufed  by  fome  Authors,  for  deceiving,  whether  the  mental 
or  bodily  Eye.  Thus  Plautus. 

El  nos  facetisfabricis,  et  doEtis  dolis 
Glaucomam  ob  oculos  objiciemus : cumq;  ita, 

Faciemus,  ut  quod  viderit,  non  viderit. 

Miles  Glorios.  1—2—70. 
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TKis  word  being  fo  technical,  and  the  difeafe  not  having  an* 
abfolutely  decided  meaning  among  Anatomifts,  as  to  its  real 
feat,  would  feem  to  be  rather  unintelligible  on  the  Stage.  It 
may  here  be  remarked,  that  Plautus,  of  all  the  comic  writers  in 
Latin,  abounds  molt  with  anatomical  allufions,  and  in  general 
with  accurate  ones.  Hiftorians  alfo  have  adopted  the  Meta- 
phor, **  Ne  quis  inhonefta,  Cupiditates,  Religionis  GlaucomaU' 
**  obtegat,” 

SUPERCILIA’.. 

If  we  could  fee  how  flrongly  Hauteur,  Ill-nature  and  Self- 
importance  may  be  marked  on  the  Countenance,  by  a particular 
make  and  motion  of  the  Supercilia,  we  need  only  to  turn  to 
thofe  beautiful  paffages  in  Tully,  where  gratifying  his  refent-- 
ment  againfi:  his  Antagonifl;  Pifo,  he  thus  fummons  all  the  powers 
of  his  Eloquence.  **  Refpondes  altero  ad  frontem  fublato, 

“ altero  ad  mentum  deprelTo  fupercilio;’^  and  again,  **  cujus 
**  fupercilio  tanquam  Atlante  Coelum  niti  videbatur.’*  And  once 
more,  “ Lateant  Libidines  ejus  tenebricofae,  quas  fronte  et 
**  Supercilio,  nonpudoreet  Temperantia,  correxit.’^ 

It  is  curious  to  obferve,  that  Beauty  is  not  determined  fo  much 
by  natural  Symmetry,  as  by  cuftom  and  fafhion.  It  is  not  here 
meant  to  allude  to  the  disfigurement  of  favage  nations.  Inftances  - 
may  be  found  among  the  politer  inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
To  have  the  Eyebrows  meet,  is  reckoned  by  us  a blemifh,  and 
generally  the  fuperfluous  hairs  are  extirpated:  Whereas  Petro- 
nius  and  Ovid  fpeak  of  it  as  a Beauty  of  the  Sex-  in  their  time, 
and  if  not  natural,  fliould  be  procured  by  Art. 

Arte,  fupercilii  conjinia  nuda  repletis, 

CILIA* 

White  Eyelafhes  are  faid  not  to  bear  the  light  well,  andCafpar 
Hoffman  mentions  a perfon,  who,  by  painting  his  Eyelafhes  black, 

faw 
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faw  confiderably  belter.  I know  not  how  true  the  remark  is, 
that  people  with  white  Eyelaflies  do  not  fee  fo  well  if  their  heads 
are  fhaved. 

/ 

TEARS. 

It  is  allowed  by  Anatomifts  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Tears 
Heal  through  the  lacrymal  dufts  into  the  mouth  and  firfl;  palTages, 
and  are  taken  again  into  the  Road  of  Circulation;  but  not  in 
quantities  fufficient  to  anfwer  Juvenal’s  difficulty,  whence  the 
fons  perennis  of  Heraclitus’  Tears,  or  the  bolder  fi6lion  of  a per- 
petually weeping  Niobe, 

EAR-LOBE. 

Pliny  fays,  **  Eft  in  Aura  ima  Memoriae  Locus,  quam  tangentes 
atteftantur,”  and  it  feems  they  added,  Memento.”  Muretus 
fpeaks  of  a Medal,  where  one  man  is  reprefented  touching  the 
Lobe  of  another  man’s  Ear,  with  this  infeription,  UvniAovm.  Servius 
fays  the  Ear  was  confecrated  to  Memory,  as  the  Forehead  to 
Genius,  and  the  Fingers  to  Minerva,  The  cuftom  of  retaining  a 
witnefs,  which  was  called  Antejiari,  was  by  taking  hold  of  the 
Party’s  Ear,  which  cuftom  however  was  difpenfed  with  towards 
women,  or  where  the  party  to  be  tried  was  of  infamous  chara6ler. 
This  we  learn  from  the  Per/a  of  Plautus, 

- Dordalus.  Nonne  antejlaris? 

Satdrio,  Tuane  ego  caufa  carnujex 

Quoiquam  mortali  liber  o Aures  alter  am  ? 

Horace  brings  an  inftance  in  himfelf  of  this  kind  of  Subpoena, 
when  his  troublefome  companion  feizes  on  him, 

Licit  Antejiari,  Ego  vero 

Oppono  Auriculam, 


MOTION 
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MOTION  OF' THE  EARS. 

NotJwithftanding  the  mufcles  fent  to  the  external  Ear  in  the 
human  fubjeft,  which,  according  to  Santorini,  are  far  from  incon- 
fiderable  either  as  to  number  or  fize,  yet  we  read  of  very  few 
who  have  had  the  power  of  moving  their  Ears.  The  Abbe 
Marolles  fays  in  his  Memoires,  That  the  Regent  Craifus  could 
move  his  Ears  with  great  Eafe.  And  St.  Auftin  knew  a man  in 
his  time,  who,  without  ufing  his  Hands,  could  ere61;  his  Hair, 
and  move  his  Ears.  Euftachius  fpeaks  of  a man  who  had  this 
Talent,  And  Cafpar  Hoffman,  in  his  Commentaries,  on  Galen 
de  Ufu  Partium,  mentions  a fimilar  inftance.  This  power  is 
faid  to  be  deftroyed  by  binding  down  the  Ears  in  Infancy;  but 
the  Indians,  who,  I believe,  bind  the  Ears  of  their  Children  for- 
wards, have  not  any  motions  in  them,  as  far  as  I have  read  of 
heard. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  feems  to  be  looked  upon  as  difrepu*- 
table,  to  have  this  talent;  whether  becaufe  the  Ears  of  Alfes  are 
almofl  always  in  motion,  I know  not.  Thus  Epicharmus  in 
Athen(zus,  ridicules  Hercules  on  this  account,  when  he  defcribes 
him  cramming  himfelfr 

Si  pivtost,  XiVH  S'ucclct. 

Cruqius  on  the  1 5th  Epode  of  Horace  fays,  the  name  Flaccus 
was  derived  from  fome  perfon,  who  had  flaccid  or  moveable- 
Ears,  fo  that  the  name  muft  at  leaft  have  been  impofed  without 
any  fuch  reafon,  or  elfe  the  number  of  thofe  who  had  this 
power,  muft  have  been  pretty  confiderable. 

But  Martial,  is  moft  fevere  on  this  head,  of  any  Author,  in  hig 
pi£lure  of  a fool: 

Hunc  vero  acuto  capite,  et  aurihus  longis^ 

Quce fic  moventur  ut folet  Asellorum 
Morion  IS  Jilium  neget  Myrrhs  ? 

Procopius 

E. 
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Procopius,  to  render  Juftinian  ridiculous,  whom  he  difliked, 
compares  him  to  an  Afs,  not  only  for  Heavinefs  and  Stupidity, 
but  becaufe  he  ufed  to  move  his  Ears  to  and  fro;  on  which 
account  in  the  open  theatre  he  was  called  or  Afinego  by  the 
Prafini  or  Green  Faftion,  to  which  he  was  an  Enemy. 

How  moveable  foever  JuJlinian's  Ears  might  be,  he  was 
by  no  means  fo  ftupid  as  his  calumniators  would  make  him 
— nay,  fome  even  doubt,  whether  for  JuJlinian  we  fliould  not 
read  JuJlinJ^ 

AUDITORY  NERVE. 

Some  Hiftorian  writes  of  Cardinal  Richlieu,  that  he  was  found 
to  have  three  Auditory  Nerves  on  each  fide.  Now  without 
flraining  the  meaning  beyond  what  the  Author  ever  meant,  to 
iignify  metaphorically,  that  a Minifter  fhould  have  the  power  of 
hearing  quicker  than  other  men,  for  on  the  fame  principle  it 
would  be  convenient  for  him  to  have  double  Eyeballs  to  fee 
the  quicker ; we  are  affured  that  the  Portio  mollis  of  the  Audi- 
tory  Nerve,  may  be  divided  into  three  branches  by  an  accurate 
DilTedor. 

NOSE. 

In  Greek  p»f  and  ?ivy  whence  pii/aw  decipio,  taken  from  Dogs  at 
fault. 

A common  phrafe  among  the  Ancients,  was  “ Homo  emun(51ae 
“ Naris.”  They  imagined  all  the  Mucus  of  the  Nollrils  to 
be  feparated  by  this  part  from  the  Brain,  which  thus  puri- 
fied  that  Organ,  and  rendered  it  more  free  from  Ob- 
ftruftions  which  impeded,  as  they  thought,  cunning  and 
fore  fight.  Hence  a cunning  and  clever  Man,  was  faid  to  be 
emunSlce  Naris, 

We 
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We  read  of  wonderful  refreChments  produced  by  Scents. 
Democritus  is  faid  to  have  prolonged  his  life  many  days,  by 
fmelling  of  Bread  dipped  in  Wine,  And  Ariftotle  fpeaks  of  a 
perfon,  living  above  forty  days  folely  by  the  fmell  of  Honey. 
Very  fudden  refrelhment,  we  know,  is  conveyed  by  the  Nerves 
of  the  Nofe,  in  Fainting,  &c.  but  fuch  a prolongation  of  Life 
by  fuch  means  only,  is  not  to  be  credited, 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  NOSE. 

Much  of  the  power  of  moving  the  Nofe  and  Nollrils,  by  its 
Mufcles,  is  impaired,  as  in  the  Ears,  but  yet  many  can  dilate  and 
contra61;  their  Nollrils  at  pleafure,  and  alter  the  whole,  fo  as  to 
exprefs  fallidioufnefs,  and  fometimes  longing  after  culinary 
indulgences.  This  we  find  alluded  to  in  Horace,  and  other 
writers: 

- — fateor  me  dixerit  ille 

Duci  ventre  levem^  Nafum  nidore  superior^. 

And Nafo  fufpendis  aduncot. 

MOUTH. 

The  Palate  or  Roof  of  the  Mouth  is.  moll  elegantly  lliled  by 
Lucretius,  the  Temple  of  the  Tongue^:  whofe  roof  however  I 
fear  does  not  always  refle6l  the  Sounds  of  Piety  or  Praife, 

' fuaviter  omnia  traEtant 

Humida  Lingual  eircum  fudantia  Templa, 

TEETH. 

Tertullian,  for  what  reafon  I know  not,  calls  the  Teeth  the 
Seeds  of  Immortality. 

The  two  farthell  Teeth  in  each  Jaw  have  particular  names,  as 
Dentes  Sapientice,  as  they  are  ufually  cut  very  late  after  the  refl, 
at  an  age  when  we  Ihould  have  fomc  difcretion.  Thefe  are  alfo 
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•called  Genuinit  and  belong  to  the  five  Grinders.  As  thefe  are 
very  large  and  ftrong,  and  placed  to  great  advantage  with  refpeft 
to  the  Centre  of  Motion,  they  are  ufed  very  properly,  whether 
defignedly  or  not,  by  claffical  Authors,  for  fatyrical  purpofes* 
Thus  Juvenal,  in  defcribing  the  hard  mouldy  crufts,  which  the 
proud  Patron  lets  before  his  needy  dependants,  has  thefe  ftrong 
exprcflions: 

Ecce  alius  quanto  porrexit  murmure panem, 

Vix  Jr  actum,  folidxjam  mucida frujla  farinas, 

Qucz  Genuinum  agitant,  vix  admittentia  Morfum, 

And  Perfius,  to  Ihow  the  force  with  which  the  Satyrs  of  Luciiius 
could  bite,  carries  the  metaphor  farther  ftill: 

■ ' ■ — ' ■ fecuit  Luciiius  urbcm 

Te  Lupe,  Te  Muti,  Genuinum  fregit  in  illis. 

The  Hiftories  of  double  and  triple  rows  of  Teeth,  may,  I 
believe,  be  fairly  treated  as  fabulous.  It  is  very  common 
in  the  mouths  of  Children,  whofe  parents  negleft  the  drawing 
the  firft  fet  when  loofe,  to  make  room  for  the  fecond,  to  have 
them  continue  behind,  and  thus  I have  feen  a double  row  for 
three  or  four  in  fucceflion.  As  little  credible  is  it,  that  fome 
perfons  have  been  born  with  one  continued  bone,  of  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  Teeth,  (lightly  marked  with  lines  where  the  divifion  into 
feparate  teeth  ufually  takes  place.  And  it  is  not  a little  remark- 
able,  thatfolid,  or  triple  rows  of  Teeth,  are  the  privileges  only 
of  great  perfonages.  As  of  Pyrrhus,  Lewis  the  13th  of  France, 
and  others. 

To  be  born  with  teeth,  though  preternatural,  is  not  without 
example.  Hildanus,  an  Author  of  good  credit,  tells  us,  he  drew 
a tooth  from  a child  fix  days  old,  which  ftood  as  far  out  of  the 
Gum,  as  in  a child  of  two  years  old.  It  was  one  of  the  Incifores 
of  the  lower  Jaw.  Albinus  has  given  us,  in  his  Annotationes 
Academicse,  a print  of  the  places  through  which  he  had  feen 
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teeth  inconveniently  make  their  way:  As  through  the  cheek 
under  the  Eye,  and  almoft  in  the  middle  of  the  Palate. 

Pliny  fays,  the  Family  of  the  Dentati  among  the  Romans,  took 
its  appellation  from  fome  of  its  Anceftors  being  born  with  Teeth. 
And  fome  modern  Travellers  of  high  character  and  unimpeached 
veracity,  relate  fuch  treatment  of  the  teeth  by  fome  nations, 
as  entirely  overturns  all  theories  both  of  their  llru6lure  and 
ufe. 

Thus  Scaliger,  Exerc.  271,  fays,  the  Youth  in  the  Ifland  of 
Tandaia,  faw  their  teeth  down  to  the  roots,  to  make  them  thicker 
and  firmer,  as  Gardiners  make  Pollards  of  Trees.  This  certainly 
contributes  not  to  encreafe  the  rugged  furface  of  the  Molares 
upon  which  much  of  their  ufe  depends,  and  entirely  deftroys 
the  fharp  cutting  edges  of  the  Incifores. 

God  never  made  his  work  for  man  to  mend. 

We  read  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  that  the  Inhabitants  of 
Dog’s  Ifland  in  North  America,  have  the  furface  of  their  Inci- 
fores broad,  and  fimilar  to  the  Molares  of  other  Nations.  And 
I have  fomewhere  read  of  a people  who  deftroyed  the  enamel  of 
their  Teeth  in  order  to  ftrengthen  their  Sub  fiance.* 

OESOPHAGUS.  GULA.  OISON  «>Aro2. 

By  this  is  meant  the  paffage  from  the  mouth  through  which  the 
food  is  conveyed  into  the  flomach.  It  is  a great  error  to  make 
this  part  the  feat  of  exquifite  tafte;  fo  thdl  Phiioxenus  would  have 
been  miferably  difappointed,  though  his  wifh  had  been  grati- 
fied of  having  his  Gullet  as  long  as  that  of  a Crane.  We  owe 
this  Error,  as  we  do  many  others,  to  the  injudicious  labors  of 
the  Etymologifls,  who  are  more  apt  to  aflert  than  to  prove  a 
point.  fay  the  Etymologifls,  fignifies  Guttur  or  Gula,. 

’Trapat  TO  Koivnv  quafi  airoXxvuv.  Quia  6 Cibo  Potuq\  hccc  pars  proe  cceteris 
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fentiat* — There  is  indeed  another  fenfe,  in  which  ma)r 

fairly  be  deduced  from  a7roXau«i/,  as  it  means  alfo, . damnum  capere. 
And  who  will  difpute  the  power  of  the  Oefophagus  to  procure 
this,  in  the  fulleft  fenfe,^  in  the  intemperate  at  leaft^  and  Epicu^ 
re  an  Feeder?' 

RIBS. 

Thefe  are  twelve  in  number,  the  feven  uppermofl;  diHin- 
guifhed,  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  the  Sternum,  from  the 
five  lowermoft.  Particular  attention  is  paid  by  Authors,  and 
efpecially  in  the  Old  Teftament,  to  the Jifth  Rib,  in  relating  two 
melancholy  cataftrophes,  the  Death  of  Afahel  and  Abner,  which 
Commentators  explain  thus,  though  the  Event  might  have  been 
the  -fame,  between  whatever  Ribs  the  Spear  had  paflTed ; for 
they  confider  the  five  Ballard  Ribs,  coIle6lively  as  one  fifth 
Rib,  under  which  lay  the  Liver  and  Gall  Bladder  on  the 
right  fide.  Thefe  therefore  were  probably  thrull  through  in 
Afahel  by  the  Spear  of  Abner,  who  is  faid  to  have  fmote  him 
under  the  fifth  Rib. 

Joab  afterwards  fmites  Abner  under  the  fifth  Rib,  (but  from 
their  mutual  pofition)  on  the  left  fide,  and  probably  through 
the  fpleen;  but  by  a direftion  of  the  Inllrument,  perhaps  through 
the  Heart  alfo. 

According  to  the  Syriac  verfion,  the  fide  of  our  Saviour 
pierced  by  the  Centurion’s  Spear,  means  under  the  fifth  Rib. 

It  probably  pierced  at  the  fame  time  the  Pericardium  and 
Heart,  from  the  pendant  fituation  of  our  Saviour’s  Body.  This 
too  is  the  Spot,  where  Authors  fix  the  Dagger  in  the  Cataftrophe 
of  Dido  and  Lucretia» 

PRiECORDIA. 

This  word,  as  far  as  ufed  in  a metaphorical  fenfe,  fignifies  the 
parts  about  the  Heart,  to  denote  fortitude,  courage,  &c. 

■ ■ — redit  in  Prcecordia  Virtus, 


In 
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In  a medical  Senfe  it  has  unfortunately  too  many  meanings, 
which  is  Lifually  the  parent  of  obfeurity, 

HEART. 

This  being  a part  fo  eflential  to  Life  and  A6lion,  and  fo  long 
privileged  in  Metaphor,  to  fignify  almoft  every  pallion,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  in  one  manner  or  other,  it  is  made  the  fub* 
je6l  of  Allulion,  by  Writers  of  every  fort,  particulary  the  Divine, 
the  Moralift,  and  the  Poet.  But  as  far  as  a ftrief  attention  to  the 
Nature  of  the  Subje61;  goes,  I think  Anatomical  Allufions  the 
leafl;  calculated  of  any,  to  illuftrate  a do6lrine,  or  enforce  a 
religious  Precept,  which  is  however  a favorite  ufe  made  of  them 
by  Old  Divines.  One  can  hardly  refrain  fmiling  at  the  honed, 
but  fimple  intention  of  thofe,  who  account  for  earthly  enjoy- 
ments not  contenting  the  Heart  of  Man,  becaufe  the  world 
being  round,  and  the  Heart  triangular,  the  latter  can  never  be 
compleatly  filled  by  the  former. 

Another  obferves,  Man’s  Heart  is  broad  above,  narrow  be- 
neath, open  at  the  top,  clofe  below,  to  fignify  that  we  Ihould 
enlarge  and  fpread  our  AfFe61;ions  towards  Heaven,  and  draw 
them  to  as  narrow  a point  as  we  can  towards  Earth.  And 
that  our  hold  of  Earth  Ihould  be  very  flight,  reprefented  it  feems 
by  the  fmallnefs  of  the  point;  and  very  ftrong  of  Heaven,  repre- 
fented by  the  breadth  of  the  Heart’s  bafe. 

But  it  is  happy  for  mankind,  that  providence  has  not  left  us 
to  colleft  our  duty  from  fuch  hieroglyphical  infinuations  as 
thefe.  Thofe  who  have  daily  opportunities  of  viewing  this 
moral  JlruEture^  if  I may  fo  call  it,  of  the  Heart,  are  a race  of 
Men,  who  are  very  unlikely,  if  we  may  judge  by  experience, 
of  making  this  ufe  of  it.  Nor  do  we  know  whether  the  Sacri,- 
ficers  among  the  Levites  were  more  difpofed  for  ferious  thoughts 
every  time  they  were  called  upon  to  offer  a vi61im. 

Another  Author  tells  us,  we  muff  not  have  divided  Hearts,  a 
Heart  and  a Heart,  like  the  Hares  in  Bifaltia,  or  the  Partridges 

in 
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in  Paphlagonia.  What  fort  of  Hearts  thefe  are,  the  Author  who 
mentions  them,  be  ft  can  tell, 

Thefe  allufions  however  are  innocent,  and  draw  after  them 
no  confequences.  Not  fo,  the  fatal  illuftration  oi  Servetus,  who 
attempting  to  elucidate  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  compared  it 
to  the  Trinity,  for  which  he  was  burnt  to  Deatbat  Geneva. 

Hiflorians  in  aid  of  Prodigy,  or  to  infinuate  the  magnanimity 
of  a Hero,  treat  us  fometimes  with  a hairy  Heart,  What  has 
occurred  of  this  fort  toPhyficians,  fe eras  to  have  been  the  efFe61: 
of  violent  Inflammation,  when  in  feparating  the  adhering  Peri- 
cardium, filaments  of  concreted  mucus  are  thus  railed,  and 
drawn  away,  and  which  put  on  the  appearance  of  Hairs. 

That  the  Heart  fhould  ever  be  wanting,  may  fairly  be  difbe** 
lieved  when  alTerted  of  vi61:ims  offered  by  Heathens,  as  the 
Sacrificer  had  often  fome  intereft  in  difguifing  the  truth  of  Ap- 
pearances; but  it  may  ever  be  doubted,  whenaflerted  of  human 
Bodies.  It  is  the  part  of  all  others-  probably,  which  is  never 
wanting,  even  in  the  ftru61:ure  of  the  fmalleft  Infeft. 

If  a part  generally  fo  well  underftood,  and  with  which  the 
Eye  is  tolerably  well  acquainted,  cannot  properly  be  adduced 
as  illuftration  or  argument,  what  fliall  we  think  of  other  parts- 
produced  for  the  fame  purpofe,  which  are  perfe^lly  unknown 
to  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  of  which  I ftiall  give  fome 
remarkable  inftances  in  their  place 

ABDOMEN. 

This  word  is  fometimes  applied  to  the  fat  of  the  Belly  : 

Mont  AN  I quoque  Venter  adejh\  Ahdornine  tardus. 

And  metaphorically  to  Gluttony,  by  Tully  : 

Jlle  Gurges  natus  Abdomini  JuOy  non  laudi-->^ 

Correfponding  to  this  part,  is  the  Sumenof  the  Sow,  a luxurious 
dilh  among  the  Romans,  nempe  “ Suis  Abdomen  cum  Mammis 
La^le  turgentibus.”  Thus  Martial  ; 
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EJfe  putes  iiondum  Sumen,  fic  Ubere  largo 
Ejffluit,  et  vivo  Lade  Papilla  Jluit, 

Michael  Neander,  in  his  Erotemata  Hehraica,  gives  us  an 
admirable  Specimen  of  the  Marvellous,  fo  frequent  among  the 
Talmudills,  in  the  account  of  two  Rabbis,  Eliazer  and  Ismael, 
whofe  Abdomens  were  fo  protuberant,  that  when  they  flood 
face  to  face,  and  their  bodies  touched,  two  large  Oxen  could 
pafs  between  them,  **  neutrum  contingendoP 

N A VEL.— UMBILICUS. 

There  feems  to  be  abundant  reafon  for  fuppofing,  that  the 
Ancients  looked  upon  the  Navel,  as  capable  of  being  the  feat  of 
great  pleafure  or  great  pain.  Thus  among  the  exquifite  torments 
infli61ed  during  the  horrors  of  perfecution,  we  find  pouring  cold 
water  on  the  Navel  to  be  one.  There  was  a fet  of  remedies 
called  Exomphalia,  becaufe  applied  to  the  Navel,  with  a view, 
no  doubt,  of  their  thus  gaining  a fpeedy  admittance  into  the 
whole  Oeconomy,  which  is  rendered  probable  by  fome  circum- 
fiances.  Thus  Riolan  mentions  a large  quantity  of  Water 
evacuated  at  the  Navel;  Hildanus,  of  Blood  at  the  fame  place; 
in  both  which  inflances  the  Umbilical  Vein  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  preternaturally  pervious,  as  the  Urachus  fometimes  is, 
after  Birth.  The  Navel  therefore  having  been  fuppofed  by  the 
Ancients,  to  communicate  Senfations  to  the  whole  Body,  might 
give  rife  to  that  paffage  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs;  •**  It  fhall  be 
health  to  thy  Navel,  and  marrow  to  thy  Bones,’* 

VISCERA. 

In  anatomical  language  lignifies  certain  Organs  that  fecrete 
various  fluids  in  the  Abdomen;  but  Poets  apply  the  word  dif- 
ferently. Thus  Seneca  in  his  Thyestes,  makes  it  Hand  for 
Flefh  and  Skin: 

Hcec 
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Hczc  verulus  hcerent  vifcera, 

Et  lentis  data  Jlillant  Caminis* 

Sc.  quum  interiora  jam  eflent  exempta,  And  another  Author, 
“ cum  Dejanira  /anguine  Centauri  tinSiam  tunicam  induijfeti  in- 
“ h(sjij/etq;  vifceribus/  though  this  poifon  might  penetrate  to  the 
internal  vifcera.  Isidore  in  his  Origines,  fays,  “ Vifcera  non 
**  tantum  Inteftina  dicimus,  fed  quicquid  fub  Corio  ejt^  a Visco, 
**  quod  ejl  inter  Cutemy  et  Carnem,’*  Quere,  Whether  the  Author 
means  by  this  the  Rete  mucojum? 

OMENTUM. 

This  was  one  of  the  parts  to  which  the  Soothfayers  paid  great 
attention  in  facrifices,  fo  that  the  word  is  by  fome  derived  from 
Omen.  Thus  Seneca  in 

' ■■  ' non  main  amhitu 

Omenta  pingues  vifcerum  obtendunt  finus. 

Some  deviate  in  their  ufe  of  it,  from  the  anatomical  meaning, 
and  fignify  by  it,  a covering  or  Operimentum\  thus  Macrobius 
calls  the  Membranes  of  the  Brain,  Omenta  Cerebri,  the  Dura  and 
pia  Mater. 

JECUR. 

The  ufe  of  this  word  among  claffical  writers  is  pretty  well 
Icnown,  It  hands  for  the  feat  and  principle  of  Love,  heightened 
almoft  into  Lull.  It  isalfo  made  the  feat  of  Heat  and  Paffion;  and 
hence  alfo  the  fignificant  phrafe  of  “ alieno  jecore fapere,'^  to  gain 
wifdom  by  other  people’s  follies.  It  is  fo  confpicuous  a part  of 
the  Vifcera,  that  it  could  not  be  well  overlooked  in  Sacrifices; 
and  being  fo  large,  has  been  diflinguifhed  into  minuter  portions 
whofe  appearances  were  nicely  attended  to,  though  the  defcrip- 
tions  of  them  are  rather  obfcure.  Thus  we  do  not  exa6lly 
underhand  the  Menfa  or  Trapeza  Hepatis  ofNiCANDER; 


HTrecJof 
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HirxJof  eoipofoifov  yie^rxi  Ao?oi/,  off  TpxvB^v^ 

Exfivejxt  ■■■■ 

The  Lobe  of  the  Liver  is  generally  ufed  in  the  lingular 
number.  As  AoSo?  lignifies  the  pod  of  peafe  or  beans,  it  has  been 
tranflated  the  covering  of  the  Liver,  the  fame  with  the  cawl  of 
the  Liver,  mentioned  in  the  Old  Teftament.  But  if  the  Liver 
wrapped  up  in  the  Cawl,  was  a cuftomary  offering  in  facrifice, 
this  feems  a more  natural  interpretation  of  the  Paffage,  as  the 
Liver  has  no  natural  covering,  but  what  it  has  in  common  with 
the  other  Vifcera,  from  the  Peritonaeum, 

VENA  PORTARUM. 

Lord  Bacon  in  his  Effay  on  Empire,  has  this  paffage,  For 
»*  their  Merchants,  they  are  Vena  Porta,  and  if  they  flourilh  not, 
**  a Kingdom  may  have  good  limbs,  but  will  have  empty  veins, 

and  nourifh  little/*  A Reader  unacquainted  with  the  hiftory 
of  this  Vein,  can  never  underfland  this  paffage.  The  ingenious 
and  learned  Author  alludes  to  this  Vein  conveying  the  Chyle 
into  the  Liver,  in  order  to  its  there  being  changed  into  Blood, 
which  was  the  received  do6trine  when  he  wrote;  for  want  of 
being  acquainted  with  which,  the  paffage  muft  be  totally  unintel- 
ligible to  many  readers. 

INTESTINES.— CHORDAE. 

Chordae  was  the  ancient  name  given  to  the  Inteflines.  As  the 
Brings  of  the  Lyre  were  made  of  Inteflines,  all  mufical  firings 
got  the  name  of  Chordae.  And  hence  there  is  a difeafe  of  the 
Inteflines  called  Chordapfus, 

BOWELS.  ' 

This  is  probably  derived  from  an  old  French  word,  which  is 
to  be  feen  in  an  old  French  Manufcript  of  Ovid, 
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par  le  plane  I* a fiprofcndu 

Qne  /a  Boele  Li  chei  ■ -■  Q«  from  cheoir% 


ILEUM. 

One  of  the  fmall  Inteflines.  It  is  applied  to  the  Guts  in  general,, 
or  Gluttony.  This  is  made  the  foundation  of  a very  bad  Joke  in 
Servius,  as  founded  on  falfe  fpelling,  changing  e into  i.  A 
Paralite  for  his  conftant  attendance  on  Feafts.  is  there  thus, 
add  re  fled : 

Tu  ut  Hector,  ah  Itio  nunquam  recedis^ 

EXTREMITIES. 

'ARMI. 

This  word  applied  to  Quadrupeds  means  the  Shoulders,  as  iijf 
Horace: 

Foecundi  leporis  Sapiens  f eBabitur 

— — ferentes 

Et  Leporum  avulfos,  ut  multo  juaviusy  Armos.’^ 

And  of  a Horfe: 

Luduntq;  Juba  per  Colla,  per  Arm  os* 

But  in  the  following  paflage  we  cannot  well  underftand  the 
Horfe’s  Shoulders,  or  we  mull  think  meanly  of  the  Author’s 
Judgment  in  fpurring: 

“ Seu  fpumantis  Equi  foderet  calcarihus  Arm  os.’* 

Here  Commentators  fuppofe  a part  for  the  whole,  and  that  we 
fhould  tranflate  it  in  general,  “ fpurring  his  Horfe.” 

Catillus  in  the  nth  iEneid  thus  kills  Herminiusv 

■■  ' — latos 
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latos  huic  Hajla per  AkUos 


ASta  tremit'  ■— 

Here  the  Spear  had  pafled  perhaps  near  the  top  of  the  Os  Humeri^ 
through  the  Scapula,  and  divided  the  Axillary  Artery, 

ANCONEUS.  AMufcle. 

Derived  from  Ayxwi/,  the  Joint  and  Bones  of  the  Fore  Arm. 
Hence  Ancus  is  faid  to  denote  Homo  adunco  Brachio  et  exporreBu 
dijicilist  From  this  defeat,  Angus  Martius  the  4th  King  of  the 
Romans  is  faid  to  have  derived  that  name,  which,  if  true,  Ihows 
that  the  cuftom  of  furnaming  perfons  from  peculiarities,  or  even 
deformities  in  their  ftrufture,  was  very  early  introduced  among 
the  Romans,  and  feems  to  have  been  very  long  continued, 

FINGERS. 

Their  number  fometimes  fix  on  each  hand.  Pliny  mentions 
the  daughters  of  Quintus  Horatius,  a Patrician  family, 
hence  named  Sedigitce,  which  was  the  cafe  alfo  with  the  Poet 
Volcatius, 

EXTREMITIES  LOWER.. 
PERONE.—FIBULA. 

The  lefier  Bone  of  the  Leg,  derived  from,  or  rather  giving 
name  to^  Peroj  a Countryman’s  Leather  Boot.  Anatomifls  com- 
monly call  it  Fibula,  but  fome  mufcles  of  the  foot,  from  their 
fituation  on  it,  are  called  Peronei,  We  meet  with  the  word  in 
Juvenal  and  Persius: 

- ■ quem  non pudet  alto 

Per  glaciem  Per  one  tegi — ■ Juven* 

Navim  fi  pofeat  fibi  p e r o n A t u s Arator,  Pe  r s i us. 

tarsus; 
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TARSUS. 

Is  well  enough  defined  the  firfl  part  of  the  Foot>  which  imme- 
diately fucceeding  the  Leg,  is  anfwerable  to  the  wrift  of  the 
Hand.  The  City  of  Cilicia  fo  called,  is  faid  to  have  derived  its 
name,  from  Pegafus  lofing  a Hoof  or  Shoe  on  this  Spot. 

Tapcoj  toOi  ttoIe  n»iya(ro; 

Txpa-ov  Xiwiv  zvop/.x. Dion,  Pcricg.  7^4* 

ASTRAGALUS. 

In  AJlragalis  nohilitatem  geris,  is  an  ancient  proverb:  To 
underftand  which  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  by  a Synecdoche, 
the  AJiragalus  or  fecond  bone  of  the  Tarjus  or  Inftep,  is  taken 
for  the  whole  Inftep,  and  on  which  were  placed  the  ornamental 
Clafps  or  Buckles  of  the  Roman  Nobility,  which,  in  imitation  of 
the  Arcadians,  who  traced  their  Origin  beyond  the  Moon,  were 
frequently  fhaped  like  Crefcents.  Thofe  therefore  who  had  no 
other  proof  of  their  nobility  to  produce,  are  properly  enough 
ridiculed  in  the  above  proverb.  But  fo  uncertain  is  fafhion, 
that  the  fupport  of  thefe  fafhionable  ornaments,  not  only  require 
the  Aftragalus,  and  all  the  remaining  fix  bones  of  the  Tarfus, 
but  are  fometimes  obliged  to  be  indebted  even  to  the  fides  of  the 
fhoe  for  fupport, 

CALX,  OS  CALCIS. 

The  Line  or  boundary  from  which  the  Racers  ftarted  among 
the  Ancients,  was  drawn  with  Calx,  or  Chalk;  hence  Os  Calcis 
comes  to  fignify  the  Heel  Bone. 

Achilles  is  faid  to  have  been  only  vulnerable  in  the  Heel;  yet 
Homer  wounds  him  in  the  Arm,  (Iliad  <p — 161)  and  makes  him 
equally  liable  to  wounds  and  death  with  other  men;  and  without 
which,  as  the  ingenious  Dr.  Beattie  obferves,  the  Iliad  would 
have  been  one  continued  abfurdity. 


FLAT 
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FLAT  FEET. 

Strada,  in  his  Prolufions,  has  the  following  remark,  “ Plauto 
**  nomen  fuit  M,  /\.ccius;  fed  cognomento  a planitie  pedum, 
Plotus  eft  appeHatus.  Qui  enim  pedibus  funt  planis,  Plotos 
**  vocant  Umbri;  poftea  Plautus  coeptus  eft  dici.  Non  Plautinum 
noraen  ergo  dedu6i:um  opinemur  ab  iis  Canibus,  quorum 
Aures,  cum  languidae  funt  ac  flaccidae,  latiufq;  patent,  Plauti 
**  Canes  appellantur*’* 


FIBRES,  ANIMAL. 

The  word  Fibra  occurs  perpetually  in  claflical  Authors,  and 
with  fome  variety  of  fignification,  which  is  eafily  accounted  for 
in  poetry,  where  the  meafure  of  the  word  is  more  conlidered, 
than  the  precifion  of  the  meaning:  Befides  which,  it  avoids  the 
inconvenience  of  too  frequent  a famenefs  of  Expreflion. 

We  find  the  word  Fibre  applied  to  the.  Heart,  and  its  Affedions, 
by  Perfius: 


neque  enim  tihi  Cornea  Fibra  ejl. 

In  another  place  it  is  fuppofed  to  mean  the  Heart  exclufively, 
as  a faithful  repofitory  of  Secrets: 

, Quod,  latet  arcana  non  enarrahile  Fibra. 

Or  whatever  intelleclual  part  of  us  pofTeffes  that  retentive  power. 
The  word  is  indifcriminately  applied  to  Sacrifices: 


Arcejfis  Fibra.' 


Mercuriumq; 


And  for  every  part  of  the  Vifcera  examined  on  thefe  occafions, 
and  particularly  for  that  important  one,  the  Liver,  with  its 
edges.  Hence  fome  Gloffaries — Fibrce  (a  word  much  applied  to 
this  Vifcus)  quafi  Fimbrice.  Thus  the  Immortality,  if  I may  fo 
fpeak,  of  Tityus'  Livery  or  more  properly  of  all  his  Vifcera, 
implied  in  thefe  words; 
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' " "■  ” nec  Fibris  requies  datur  ulla  rcnatis* 

And  here,  I cannot  help  remarking,  that  fome  Poets  difplay 
much  greater  knowledge  of  the  human  ftruflure  in  their  delcrip- 
tions  than  others,  and  kill  their  Heroes  more  according  to  Art. 
Homer  is  perhaps  the  mofl;  correal  of  any  on  this  account,  and 
Ovid  the  lead  fo.  Indeed  the  latter  feems  particularly  delirous 
of  rendering  his  defcriptions  as  horrid  as  poffible.  The  follow- 
ing of  flaying  Marfyas  is  of  this  kind,  where  he  feems  to  ufe 
Fibras  in  rather  an  undetermined  Senfe.  There  is  indeed  fome 
incorredfnefs  in  fuppofmg  the  bare  removal  of  the  Skin,  would 
bring  to  view  fuch  a horrid  fcene. 

Clamanti,  Cutis  ejl  fummos  direpta  per  Artus, 

Hec  quidquam  nifi  vulnus  eraU  Crucr  undiq;  manat 
DeteHiq;  patent  Nervi:  trepidceq;  fine  ulla 
, Pelle  micant  Venae:  falientia  vifcera  pojfis, 

El pellucentes  numerare  in peEloreYi^K as. 

This  defcription  is  certainly  lively  and  animated,  and  perhaps 
within  bounds : But  in  the  Combat  between  the  Centaurs  and 
Lapithae,  the  horror  of  the  Scene  is  heightened  till  it  becomes 
ridiculous.  The  Poet  makes  the  Bowels  of  one  of  the  Combatants 
' to  tumble  out,  to  trail  along  the  ground,  notwithflanding  they 
are  confined  by  the  Mefentery : to  wind  themfelves  round  his 
legs,  fo  as  to  encumber  him  in  walking,  till  at  lafl  he  treads 
them  to  pieces,  and  then,  (as  indeed  it  is  high  time  he  fhould) 

INANI  CONCIDIT  ALVO, 

The  whole  paflage  runs  thus: 

— Medium  ferit  enfe  fub  Alvum 

Profiluity  terraq\  ferox  fua  vifeera  traxit 
TraBaq;  calcavity  calcataq;  rupit,  et  illis 
Crura  quoque  impediit’^'LT  inani  concidit  alvo. 

CUTIS, 
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CUTIS,  CUTICULA,  PELLIS,  SKIN. 

A metaphorical  ufe  of  thefe  words,  is  frequent  among  the 
Poets,  though  we  may  quote  them  in  their  mofl;  literal  fenfe — - 
to  fuch  a heighth  is  the  delicacy  and  pride  of  the  fafhionable 
world  arrived; 

ire  domum  atq;' 

Pelluulam  curare juhes 

In  cute  cur anda  plus  cequo  operata  Juventus» 

A writer  in  Mill’s  Journal  has  the  following  llrange  and  incor- 
rect allufion  to  the  human  fkin,  and  Cuticula,  “ I am  not 
difpleafed  with  Boccalini  for  flaying  Seneca,  and  taking  his 
moral  Ikin  off,  and  difcovering  another  Subcuticle,  covering 
**  the  flelh  of  a Knave.  For  my  part,  I afcribe  all  the  blunders 
*'  of  Life,  to  the  ignorance  of  people  who  cannot  feparate  thefe 
two  fkins  from  each  other.” — And  for  my  part,  I think  it 
will  always  be  a fruitful  fource  of  blunders,  when  the  writer 
goes  out  of  his  way  for  flrained  allulions,  which  fcarce  any  of 
his  Readers  can  underfland.  This  inftance  may  be  added  to 
fome  limilar  ones  quoted  before.  Many  fuperllitious  notions 
are  entertained  about  the  virtues  of  the  human  Skin.  Thus  the 
Turks  think  Bucklers  lined  with  human  Skin,  a particular  fecu- 
rity  againll  the  impreflion  of  an  Arrow,  or  the  Broke  of  a Sabre. 
There  are  feveral  of  thefe  Bucklers,  we  read,  lined  with  human' 
Skin,  and  tanned  like  leather,  at  Bologna, 

HAIR.  ' 

So  many,  and  fuch  fuperllitious  culloms  have  belonged,  and 
Hill  belong  to  this  part  of  us,  that  one  can  hardly  pafs  them  over 
entirely,  though  they  do  not  belong  fo  intimately  to  our  fubje6l, 

- as  fome  of  the  foregoing. 

The  Romans  in  times  of  great  danger,  cut  off  their  hair,  and 
in  a llorm  at  Sea,  fliaved  their  heads.  Some  think  this  is  the 
meaning  of  St.  Paul's  words,  **  There  lhall  not  a hair  fall  Irom 
**  the  head  of  any  of  you.”  That  is,  the  tempell  at  Sea  lhall 

G not 
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not  be  fo  great  and  dangerous,  that  you  fhall  have  occafion  to 
ftiave  your  heads.  But  St,  Paul  could  not  afifert  this,  as  the  fhip- 
wreck  had  a6lually  taken  place.  Perhaps  he  only  meant  by  his 
authority,  to  forbid  their  praftifing  that  Heathenifh  cuftom  of 
{having  their  heads,  in  his  prefence. 

But  the  greateft  inftance  of  Superllition,  is  the  violent 
difputes  that  have  arifen  about  the  different  modes  of  wearing 
the  hair,  and  involving  Heaven  and  Damnation  in  the  conteft. 
A Dutch  Commentator,  Poimenander,  in  the  outrageoufnefs 
of  his  zeal,  will  not  fuffer  a man’s  hair  to  reach  lower 
than  his  Ears:  It  muff  barely  cover  his  Skull;  and  afferts, 
that  to  wear  the  hair  below  the  Ears,  is  a fin  defer ving  eternal 
death. 

How  much  more  rational  the  advice  given  by  a moderate 
Divine  ! **  We  are  concerned,”  fays  he,  “ to  avoid  extremes  on 
**  either  fide.  As  a man  mull  not  go  as  a Nazarite,  a Greek 
” Philofopher,  or  a Nebuchadnezzar  at  Grafs,  with  his  hair 
“ hanging  down  about  him;  fo  neither  muff  he  appear  like  a 
“ fhom  animal,  with  a bare  fkull,  or  like  an  affrighted  Jew  in 
•*  his  days  of  mourning;  like  a cropped  Cynic,  or  likea  fhaven 
**  Monk;  he  muft  obferve  a decent  medium.”* 

But  enough  of  this,  which  I confefs  is  not  intimately  con^ 
oeded  with  our  fubje6l« 

FAT 


• I know  not  whether  an  apology  will  not  be  expeAed  from  me,  by  feme  perfons^,  for  infertlng 
Quotations,  without  always  referring  to  my  Author.  The  reafon  is,  that  fome  were  taken  down 

immediately  as  they  occurred,  and  often  from  books  that  were  not  my  own.  Others  were 
aefigned  to  have  been  referred  to  their  proper  Authors,  but  by  omitting  to  do  it  direftly,  I could 
not  after  a time  recolleft  where  to  feck  them.  However,  thus  much  I undertake  to  affirm,  that 
they  all  really  exift  fooiewhere,  none  are  delignedly  omitted  to  perplex,  or  invented  to  amufe  the 
Reader. 
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FAT—ADEPS. 

Its  foft  and  fmooth  quality,  has  been  transferred  metaphori- 
cally to  Language  by  Tully.  Afciverunt  aptum  fuis  auribus 
**  opimum  quoddam,  et  tanquam  adipatae  di6lionis  genus.’*  Some 
read,  adipale. 

It  is  applied  to  delicate  diflies  by  Juvenal: 

Livida  materna  fervent  AT  A.  Veneno, 

I know  not  whether  it  be  material  to  obferve,  that  fome  doubt, 
whether  the  above  paflage  be  really  Tullfs  or  not. 

VENA  cava; 

It  is  aflerted  by  many,  that  Homer  is  remarkably  accurate  in 
his  defcription  of  the  fituation  of  wounded  parts,  and  hence  an 
argument  is  derived  to  prove  the  good  (late  of  Anatomy  in  his 
days.  It  would  be  curious  enough  to  examine  all  his  wounded 
and  flain,  with  this  view,  Obfervations  on  fome  of  them  are 
fcattered  up  and  down  in  different  Authors.  I find,  however, 
at  prefent,  only  one  memorandum  of  my  own,  on  this  fubjeft, 
which  belongs  to  the  Vena,  Cava,  which  he  is  fuppofed  to 
defcribe  in  thefe  lines; 

■ ' ■ ...  ..I  a.T0  fXeCx  TtxtTxv  cxepcreu 

HT  xvx  puJx  Giscz  xv^Bv  ixxm» 

MESERAIC  VEINS. 

We  meet  with  the  old  notion  of  the  Meferaics  taking  up  the 
Chyle,  and  conveying  it  to  the  Liver,  for  the  purpofe  of  Sangui- 
fication, in  the  Comedy  of  Albumazar,  by  Ben  John  Ton, 

■ ■■  ■ ■ The  World's  a Theatre  of  Theft ; 

Guts  from  the  Stomach  Jieal,  and  what  they  fpare 
Meseraics  flch,  and  lay  it  in  the  Liver. 
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May  not  this  be  added  to  fome  former  inftances  of  the  allufioil 
being  too  deep  for  common  apprehenfionSj  and  of  all  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  parts  alluded  to? 

Claflical  writers  borrow  alluhons  from  the  Anatomifl:,  but  in 
a different  manner  from  any  of  the  former.  The  moft  illiterate 
underhand  the  ufes  and  functions  of  the  organs  of  Senfe;  that 
the  Eye  is  the  organ  to  fee  with,  the  Ear  to  hear  with.  See.  But  it 
was  referved  for  thofe  of  the  firft  form  of  Literature  to  confound 
thefe  entirely,  and  to  apply  to  the  organ  of  Tafte,  what  particu- 
larly and  exclufively  belongs  to  that  of  Hearing.  I have  noob- 
jeflion  to  the  familiar  phrafes,  of  bitter  and  four  Scents,  becaufe 
it  means  to  fignify  what  is  true;  that  if  fuch  fubflances  were 
applied  to  the  Tongue,  they  would  imprefs  on  it  the  fenfation 
of  a bitter  or  four  tafte.  And  as  the  Nofe,  in  the  Brute  creation 
at  leaft,  feems  to  have  been  defigned  in  fome  meafure  to  deter- 
mine beforehand  what  is  wholefome  for  food',  fo  there  is  a 
natural  and  intimate  connexion  between  them;  they  improve 
and  are  impaired  together.  However  Horace  has  ventured 
upon  a bolder  tranfpelition  than  any  of  thefe:  He  has  ufed  a 
word,  which,  literally  taken,  fignifies  to  deafen,  and  applied  it 
to  the  funflions  of  the  palate,  in  the  following  line  : 

Fervida  quod  fubtile  exsurdant  Vina  Palatum. 

Monf.  JDacier  admires  thefe  bold  ftrokes,  “ Exfurdant,  eft  u» 
beau  mot,  et  cette  Figure  eft  heureufe,  de  detourner  un  mot 
d’un  fens  a un  autre.”  I allow  it  in  Horace’s  hands,  but 
would  not  recommend  fo  ftrong  a ftile  to  every  one’s  imitation. 

The  moft  elegant  however,  and  expreffive  of  all  the  Allufions, 
taken  from  the  organs  of  Senfe,  are  thofe  taken  from  that 
of  Hearing.  Thus,  lihening  to,  obeying,  and  complying,  are 
beautifully  applied  even  to  inanimate  beings: 

Fertur  Equis  Auriga,  neque  audit  currus  habenas,  Virg. 

And 
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And  more  forcibly  ftill : 

Unam  fepojuit,  fed  qua  nec  acutior  utla 

Nec minus  inceria  ejl^  nec  quce  magis  audiat  Arcum. 

OviD» 

ENMONTERY. 

In  the  year  1621,  George  Abbott,  Archbifhopof  Canterbury, 
being  invited  by  the  Lord  Zouch,  to  hunt  a BuGk,^at  Bramfhill 
in  Hamplhire,  let  loofe  a barbed  Arrow,  and  unhappily  hit  the 
Keeper,  He  was  fhot,  fays  Fuller,  in  his  Church  Hiftory, 
through  the  Enmontery  of  the  left  Arm,  and  the  Arrow  dividing 
thofe  grand  Auxiliary  (Q.  Axillary)  Veflels,  he  died  of  the  Flux 
of  Blood,  immediately.  There  is  no  doubt,  I think,  that  his 
death  was  owing  to  the  opening  the  Axillary  Artery but  it  is 
not  eafy  to  conjefture  what  part  the  Enmontery  is,  I confulted 
the  late  Dr.  William  Hunter,  who  thought  the  Enquiry  curious 
enough  to  merit  inveftigation,  but  neither  by  himfelf,  orfeveral 
ingenious  Surgeons,  whom  he  confulted,  was  he  able  to  dif- 
eover  any  thing.— -Mr.  Geary  Cullum,  an  eminent  Surgeon  at 
St,  Edmund's  Bury,  for  Enmontery  thinks  we  Ihould  read 
Emund:oryy  and  that  the  old  writers  placed  thefe  in  different 
parts,  by  way  of  Drains.  There  is  much  ingenuity  in.  this 
conjedure. 
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f.v- 


A P P E N D I X. 

HEART; 

The  fize  of  the  Heart  is  aflerted  by  fome  to  be  determinable 
by  that  of  the  Arteries  and  Veins,  fo  that  large  Blood- 
velTels  denote  a large  Heart,  and  vice  verfa.  And  alfo,  that 
Courage  and  Magnanimity  are  the  confequence  of  a large  Heart, 
Examples  however  to  the  contrary  are  not  unfrequent.  Van 
der  Wiel  mentions  the  Heart  of  a molt  intrepid  daring  Fellow, 
which  was  fcarcely  the  fize  of  a middling  Pear.  The  Heart,  fay 
fome  Authors,  is  as  the  Sea  to  this  Microcofm  or  little  World, 
Man.  The  circulation  of  the  Blood,  is  as  the  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  Tide*  The  Paflions  are  the  Storms  and  Tempefts,  The 
Arteries  that  carry  the  Blood  from  the  Heart  to  all  the  other  parts, 
are  the  fubterraneous  Channels  that  come  from  the  Sea;  and  the 
Veins  which  bring  back  the  Blood  to  the  Heart  again,  are  the 
Rivers  and  Rivulets  that  carry  it  back  to  the  Sea:  So  that  the 
little  world  as  well  as  the  great,  is  divided  into  Sea  and  Land; 
the  Fluids  being  as  the  Waters,  and  the  Solids,  as  dry  Land.  Of 
all  Allufions  of  this  kind,  this  perhaps  is  the  molt  elegant. 

A full  enquiry  into  the  real  claim  of  the  difcovery  of  the 
Blood’s  Circulation,  cannot  be  entered  upon  here.  I fliall 
content  myfelf  with  a very  peitinent  remark  on, the  Subje6i:,  by 
Malphigi,  and  examination  of  the  impropriety  of  fixing  on  Hip- 
pocrates, as  anticipating  Harvey’s  Fame  in  the  Difcovery. 

In  the  Poftfcript  to  the  third  Edition  of  Wootton’s  Refleclions 
on  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning,  after  quoting  a paflage  from 
a piece  of  Servetus,  relative  to  the  motion  of  the  Blood,  the 

Author 
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Author  makes  this  pertinent  and  ufeful  obfervation.  If,  fays 
“ he,  we  compare  this  notion,  thus  explained  by  Servetus,  with 
“ Dr.  Harvey  s Theory  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  we 
“ fhall  plainly  fee,  that  he  had  imperfefl  glimmerings  of  that 
light,  which  afterwards  Harvey  communicated  with  fo  bright 
**  a Luflre  to  the  learned  World,  which  glimmerings,  fince 
they  were  fo  true,  having  nothing  in  them  of  a falfe  fire,  I 
**  much  wonder  that  he  went  no  farther ; though  at  the  fame 
**  time,  I cannot  but  heartily  congratulate  the  felicity  of  my 
own  Country,  which  produced  the  Man,  who  firfl;  faw  the 
**  importance  of  thefe  noble  hintSj  which  he  improved  into  a 
“ Theory,  and  thereby  made  them  truly  ufeful  to  Mankind.” 

Thus  far  Wootton And  it  is  for  want  of  attending  to  this 

neceffary  diftinftion,  that  fuch  warm  and  unguarded  attacks 
have  been  made  on  our  Harvey's  Fame.  The  whole  difpute  of 
the  honor  of  this  difcovery  of  the  circulation,  may  eafily  be 
fettled,  if  we  can  determine,  which  deferves  our  preference,  a 
rude  hint,  or  a mathematical  demonflration;  ingenious  conjec- 
ture, or  indifputable  proof.  Who,,  fays  the  ingenious 
**  Malphigi,  are  called  the  Founders  of  Empires?  thofe  who  flee 
“ with  a fcattered  people,,  and:  land  where  wind  and  fortune 
**  drives;  or  thofe  who  polifh  thefe  fugitives  by  Manners*  fecure 
their  properties  by  Laws,  and  their  perfons  by  Walls  and 
**  Citadels?  So  in  Arts  and  Sciences,  he  is  properly  to  be 
**  deemed  the  Difcoverer,  who,  by  a proper  inveftigation, 
‘‘  unravels  Nature’s  perplexities;  calls  in'Reafon  and  Experience 
to  ftrengthen,  and  fa6ls  to  confirm  what  he  afferts.” 

No  fooner,  however,  did  Harvey  publifh  his  firfl;  thoughts  on 
the  fubjeQ;  at  Franckfort,  in  the  year  1623,  than  he  was  attacked 
upon  it  from  every  quarter  ; nor  need  it,  I think,  furprize  us, 
to  fee  foremoft  in  the  lift  of  thofe  who  were  fuppofed  well 
acquainted  with  the  Circulation  in  queftion,  the  name  of  the 
venerable  Hippocrates,  We  are  fo  much  indebted  to  the  Father 
of  Phyfic,  for  a great  part  of  the  fuccefsful  manner  in  which 
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the  art  of  healing  is  praQifed,  that  we  almofl  blindly  believe,  that 
Nature  had  no  Secrets  for  Him.  Gratitude  is  very  apt  to  leap 
the  bounds  of  Propriety,  and  at  length  to  idolize,  what  it  has 
long  warmly  admired.  Yet  great  as  our  Veneration  may  be  for 
this  Coan  Apollo,  yet  furely  it  were  better  to  let  him  reft  on  his 
own  bottom,  than  to  defend  him  fo  injudicioufiy,  as  an  Antago- 
nift  of  Harvey^s  has  done;  who  gives  this  reafon,  why  we  find 
fo  few  traces  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Circulation  in  the  works 

of  Hippocrates ^that  having  many  other  important  things  to 

treat  of,  he  left  this  well-known  part  of  the  Phyfiology  to  be 
taught  by  others.  An  undertaking,  fays  our  Author,  as  unne- 
ceftary  in  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  as  would  be  writing  an  Iliad 
after  Homer,  Now  there  cannot  be  a more  compendious  road  to 
fame,  than  having  our  filence  conftrued  into  fkill ; and  that 
which  is  more  ufually  taken  for  a mark  of  Ignorance,  thus  good- 
naturedly  explained  into  a proof  of  Underftanding. 

But  if  Hippocrates  had  indeed  been  fuch  a Mafter  of  the 
Subjeft,  he  would  probably  have  thought  it  important  enough 
to  have  been  repeatedly  inculcated.  It  could  never  have  been 
mifplaced  in  any  part  of  his  Works.  It  would  probably  have  * 
explained  fome  paflages  that  are  obfcure,  and,  what  is  of  equal 
importance,  rc6tified  fome  parts  of  his  pradice  that  are  faulty. 
And  indeed  the  erroneous  reafoning  into  which  he  fometimes 
falls,  feems  to  be  owing,  in  a great  meafure,  to  the  want  of  that 
greater  light,  in  which  the  Do6lrine  of  the  Circulation  has  fince 
been  placed, 

I have  formerly  faid,  that  Anatomical  Allufions  are  not  gene- 
rally calculated  to  explain  or  illuftrate  an  Author’s  meaning.  I 
muft  exempt  from  this  cenfure,  the  account  given  by  Dr, 
Burney,  of  the  Mufical  Performances  in  Commemoration  of 
Handel.  Nothing  was  ever  more  accurate,  ftri6lly  applicable, 
or  more' judicioufly  expreifed  (had  the  pulfation  of  the  Veins 
been  omitted)  than  the  following  palfage.  “ The  pulfation  in 
**  every  limb,  and  ramifications  of  Veins  and  Arteries  in  an 

Animal, 
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**  Animal,  could  not  be  more  regular^  ifochronouSt  and  under 
**  the  Dire£lion  of  the  Hearty  than  the  Members  of  this  Body  of 
**  Muficians,  under  that  of  the  ConduBor  and  Leader,*  Nor 
will  any  one  be  furprized  at  this,  who  knows  the  uncommon 
abilities,  and  a6live  mufical  powers  of  Mr.  Bates,  joined  with 
the  Skill  and  Judgement  of  the  late  amiable  and  defervedly 
admired  Mr.  Hay. 

FACE,  COUNTENANCE. 

The  Face,  or  Countenance,  as  it  is  ufually  called,  is  too 
apt,  at  firll  fight,  to  conciliate  the  efteem,  or  raife  a preju- 
dice in  the  Beholder;  whence  a good  face  has,  properly 
enough,  been  (tiled,  a Letter  of  Recommendation,  And  here 
give  me  leave  to  remark,  that  whatever  principles  we  may 
lay  down,  of  what  proportion  or  fituation  of  Features  conftitute 
the  beft  Face,  our  benevolent  as  well  as  wife  Creator,  tho’he  has 
not  formed  any  two  faces  in  the  Univerfe  exaftly  alike,  has  made 
none  but  what  are  perfed  in  their  kind.  For  however  a fingle 
Feature,  as  the  Nofe,  Eye,  &c.  may  appear  to  us,  capable  of 
being  improved,  we  may  venture  to  alTert,  that  it  is  exadiy  fuch 
a one,  as  fuits  the  reft  of  the  face  it  belongs  to:  and  therefore, 
could  we  colled  together  all  the  beautiful  Features  of  feparate 
Faces,  and  conftitute  one  Face  out  of  the  whole,  the  Face,  col- 
ledively,  would  be  monftrous,  though  each  Feature,  fepaiately, 
was  beautiful. 

The  varying  looks,  as  well  as  the  natural  unagitated  caft  of 
the  Countenance,  depend  partly  upon  the  powers  of  the  Mind, 
ading  upon  the  Face,  and  this  by  its  mufcles.  The  language  of 
the  Eyes,  though  carried  to  a ridiculous  excefs  in  the  enthufiai]  ic 
flights  of  Poetry,  has  a foundation  in  fad.  And  there  is  no 
pa(fion  that  cannot  be  vifibly  impreUed,  by  the  refpedive 
Mufcles  of  the  Face.  Nay  farther,  I believe,  that  we  have,  in 
fad,  no  command  of  our  Countenance;  but,  that  fuch,  as  are  * 
reputed  to  be  Mailers  of  this  power,  are  Mailers  of  a much  bet- 
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ter  thing,  I biean  of  their  paflions  ; which,  when  once  kindled, 
will  affect  the  Features,  in  fpite  of  all  our  Philofophy. 

I know  not  how  it  has  happened  that  the  Forehead  has  got  the 
privilege  of  reprefenting,  as  it  were,  the  whole  Face,  fo  that  a 
k^an  v/ho  has  a natural  inaptitude  to  blufti,  is  faid  to  have  a 
good  Front:  Whence  the  SpeBator  wittily  reckons  a good 
Forehead  among  the  necejfary  Organs  of  Speech  in  a young  Orator. 

The  make  of  the  Cheeks,  the  free  and  extenfive  motion  of 
the  Lips,  though  not  much  attended  to,  contribute  largely  to 
graceful  elocution,  and  melodious  pronunciation.  Nor  is  the 
different  motion  and  opening  of  the  Eyelids,  co-operating  with 
the  motions  of  the  Eye, 'efpecially,  if  heightened  by  Art  and 
Study,  without  very  apparent  effedts  on  the  perfuafive  powers, 
which  we  can  by  this  means  exert. 

Strange  dillortions  of  thefe  parts  are  deferibed  by  Capt.  Cook, 
and  other  Travellers,  Hawkefworth  tells  us,  that  in  the  War 
Dance  of  the  New  Zealanders,  the  Eyelids  are  fo  forcibly  drawn 
up,  that  the  White  of  the  Eye  appears  above  and  below,  as  well 
as  on  each  fide  of  the  Iris,  fo  as  to  form  a cirtle  round  it. 

PHYSIOGNOMY— PAINTING. 

The  Science  of  Phyfiognomy,  as  far  as  it  is  a Science,  owes 
its  exiftence  to  the  nature  of  Mufcles.  Particular  Paflions  throw 
particular  Mufcles  of  the  Face  into  Adlion.  And  it  is  well  known, 
that  Mufcles  grow  flronger,  and  more  prominent,  in  proportion 
to  their  frejquent  and  continued  ufe.  Thus,  may  the  Mufcles  of 
the  Face  in  fome  inflances  prove  an  index  of  the  paflions  of  the 
mind.  Thus  far  was  Zopyrus  right  in  his  judgement  of  Socrates, 
in  whom,  though  Reafon  and  Philofophy  had  corredled  the  irre- 
gularity of  his  paflions,  they  neither  did,  or  could  remove  the 
fixed  deformity  of  his  features. 

The  whole  unaffedled,  unembarraffed  countenance,  unwarped 
by  paflion,  is  called  by  Tully  Frons,  which  he  thinks  capable  of 
expofing  to  the  By-ftanders  whatever  paffes  in  the  mind,  and 
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therefore  calls  it  Animi  Janua Thus  he  advifes  his  Brother 

Quintus^  when  a Candidate  for  the  Cohfulfhip,  to  meet  his 
friends  with  this  open  countenance,  of  more  avail,  he  tells  him, 
than  a minute  attention  to  every  pundilio  without  it.  Cura 
“ inquit  ut  aditus  ad  te  diurni  atq;  nofturni  pateant;  neque 
**  foribus  folum  aedium  tuarurn,  fed  etiam  vultu  et  fronte,  quae 
**  ell  Animi  Janua,  Quae  fi  fignificat  voluntatem  abditam  elTe, 
ac  retrufam,  parum  refert  pater e OJlium”  In  fuch  a beautiful 
variety  of  meanings  is  this  word  Frons  employed. 

Nay,  other  mufcles  may  be  called  in  to  aid  this  reprefentation 
of  human  Affeftion,  whether  in  Painting  or  Sculpture;  as  the 
eager  clafping  of  the  hands,  or  railing  the  feet  to  {lamp;  and 
all  this,  without  the  aid  of  Countenance,  But,  that  Shame,  Regret, 
and  Repen  TANCE  can  be  more  llrongly  expreffedby  a painter,  in 
the  Mufcles  of  the  Back,  Legs  and  Soles  of  the  Feet,  than  could 
have  been  in  thofe  of  the  Face,  is  what  I cannot  ealily  compre- 
hend. Yet  this  is  alferted  in  the  following  palfagc.  “ Here  is 
**  the  famous  Prodigal  Son  by  Guercini,  This  Pi6lure  is  a proof 
“ of  the  expreflion  a human  figure  is  capable  of  difcovering, 
**  without  the  aid  of  Countenance',  for  the  face  of  the  Prodigal 
Son  is  not  feen:  He  is  reprefented  in  a kneeling  pollure,  his 
Back  is  turned  towards  the  Spe6lators,  but  every  feeling  of  his 
**  mind  is  Jhown  in  the  Mufcles  of  his  Back,  Legs,  and  Soles  of  his 
**  Feet,  better  than  they  could  have  been  in  his  Face.”* 

SKELETON. 

There  feems  to  be  no  neceflity  for  multiplying  the  number  of 
-imaginary  Beings,  which  the  Superllition  of  Mankind  has 
rendered  fufficiently  great;  more  efpecially,  if  to  fecure  Events 
equally  attainable  by  natural  Means.  And , yet  Men  formerly 
defended  the  exillenceof  an  ideal  perfonage,  a kind  of  Skeleton- 

maker, Some  call  him  Azazcel,  othQ.rs  Euronymus,  but  in  whofc 
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department  it  was,  to  pick  and  clean  the  Bones  of  fuch,  as 
chanced  to  lay  long  unburied. 

The  beautiful  Skeletons  which  Galen  faw,  **  nive  candidiora” 
and  many  others  in  differejit  parts,  were  ufually  expofed,  and 
for  a confiderable  time,  to^the  alternate  influence  of  Sun  and 
Rain,  on  Tandy  Shores,  wafhed  by  the  Tide,  or  fcattered  in 
long  extended  deferts,  drenched  by  Rain,  and  then  dried  by 
ftiarp  and  penetrating  Winds.  To  perfonify  natural  caufes  in 
anatomical  tfffairs  is  fo  common,  that  I lhall  not  fcruple  to  divefl: 
Azazeel  both  of  Office,  and  even  Exiflence.  Caufes  fimilar  to 
the  above  are  flill  ufed  for  the  purpofe,  though  feldom  with 
equal  fuccefs. 

It  will  be  allowed  me  then,  I fuppofe,  that  by  a Skeleton  is 
generally  underftood,  a colledion  of  Bones,  arranged  as  near  as 
may  be,  in  their  natural  Attitudes,  but  entirely  detached  from 
every  thing  that  formerly  covered  or  adhered  to  them,  unlefs  per« 
haps  the  original  ligaments  Ihould  remain.  And  therefore,  1 have 
often  doubted  of  the  propriety  of  cloathing  Skeletms ; but  which 
an  ingenious  writer  has  lately  done. 

Having  laid  down  fome  excellent  rules  for  the  compofltion  of  a 
Sermon,  he  thus  proceeds.  “ There  are  Sermons  of  the  firR 

Merit,  in  all  other  refpefls,  that  may  juflly  be  compared  to fine 
“ Skeletons,  in  which  the  Bones,  Mufcles  and  Sinews,  are 
“ fajhioned,  arranged  and  adjufted,  in  the  mofl:  perfeft  manner: 

But  a compofltion  of  this  fort,  though  ever  fo  confummate  for 
**  its  Strength  and  Symmetry,  can  only  be  pleafing  to  the  Eye 

of  a Virtuofo.” 

Death,  on  the  white  walls  of  a Country  Church,  may  chance 
to  have  too  many  or  too  few  Ribs  on  a Side:  and  Time,  his 
ufual  companion  on  thefe  occafions,  may  be  indulged  with  a 
(hort  Apron,  Embroidery  and  Purple.  But  this  is  of  no 
confequence*,  affefling  neither  moral  or  religious  improvement, 
howetci;  it  may  be  defigned  for  that  purpofe.  Not  fo,  when 
handed  roun4«tan  Egyptian  Feaft,  to  promote  ferious  thoughts, 

■ and 
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and  flrengthen  pious  refolutions;  or  when  ferioufly  applied  for 
the  fame  purpofe  in  religious  compofition.  Here  let  us  not  lofe 
fight  of  its  proper  derivation,  CHcXXetv  deficcare;  a colleflion  of 
dry,  and  difgufting  Bones,  of  which  it  may,  with  the  flri6le{l 
propriety  be  affirmed, 

Ornari  Res  ipfa  negat,  ■ 

BONES. 

The  opinions  of  the  Rabbins  are  fo  originally  and  entertain- 
ingly abfurd,  one  knows  not  how  to  pafs  them  over,  when 
applied  to  anatomical  purpofes.  They  give  this  curious  account 
of  the  commandments  in  Mofes;  that  they  are  613  in  all,  whereof 
365  are  negative^  which  happen  to  be  as  many  as  the  Days  in  the 
Year;  and  243  affirmative,  juft  fo  many,  fay  they,  as  there  are 
Limbs  or  Bones  in  Man’s  Body:  To  fhow  that  all  parts  of  Man’s 
Body  are  at  all  times  to  be  employed  in  doing  God  s will.  (Now 
befides  that,  the  Limbs,  if  fo  many  in  number,  would  conftitute 
a moft  formidable  monfter,  inftead  of  a Man)  The  real  number 
of  Bones,  which  is  what  the  Rabbins  probably  mean  by  Limbs, 
IS  not  decided ; fo  that  a poor  Jew  with  the  beft  intentions  in 
the  world,  may  be  always  doing  too  little  or  too  much, 

SPLEEN.— LIEN. 

The  Spleen  is  apart  much  mentioned  and  alluded  to  by  clafti- 
cal  Writers,  and  fometiraes  in  a very  contradictory  way;  to 
underftand  which,  we  muft  give  a fhort  hiftory  of  this  part,  as 
well  as  we  can  colIeCl  it  from  Anatomical  Writers.  There  have 
been  great  difputes  concerning,  and  various  ufes  affigned  to  the 
Spleen;  for  wherever  a SubjeCt  is  but  little  underftood,  erro- 
neous and  even  abfurd  Conjectures  will  be  the  confequence. 
There  have  been  men,  fbolith  enough  ffiall  I fay,  or  impious,  to 
aftert,  that  the  only  ufe  of  the  Spleen  was  to  ferve  as  a Counter- 
poife  to  the  Liver  on  the  oppofite  fide.  Could  we  fuppole  fuch 
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a bungling  contrivance  ever  to  have  proceeded  from  infii^ite 
Wifdom,  the  rules  of  mechanics  would  at  lead, ^ have  Ueen 
obferved,  by  placing  the  leffer  weight  at  the  greater  diilance. 
Others,  tho’  with  as  little  modedy,  adert,  that  this  part  is  either 
hurtful  or  ufelefs.  Pliny  tellsus,that  it  is  a great  hindrance  to  rapid 
motion,  and,  that  therefore  thofe  who  would  excel  in  a foot  race, 
would  do  well  to  have  it  extirpated.  But,  as  Men  did  not  come 
into  the  world  to  live  the  life  of  Greyhounds,  the  operation  may 
as  well,  1 think,  be  omitted  in  the  human  race. 

To  prove  it  ufelefs,  they  bring  experiments  of  its  having  been 
often  extirpated,  even  for  experiment’s  fake,  and  the  animal  has 
furvived  it  and  recovered.  The  fact  is  true;  but  befides  that 
this  argument  proves  too  much,  [for  thus  our  limbs  may  be 
proved  ufelefs,  fince  they  can  be  cut  off  with  fafety,  and  often 

with  advantage] yet,  we  mud  remember  what  the  Poet  fays, 

“ Non  ed  vivere^  fed  valere  vita.”  The  Animal  furvives 
indeed  the  lofs  of  his  Spleen,  but  among  other  inconveniences, 
becomes  a prey  to  two  violent  appetites,  Lud  and  Hunger, 
which  betray  him  into  dangerous  intemperance.  Now,  though 
it  would  be  unfair,  from  hence,  to  conclude  that  the  ufe  of  the 
Spleen  is^to  regulate  Hunger  or  reprefs  Lud,  yet  it  certainly  fol- 
lows, that  if  inconveniences  and  irregular  motions  are  confequent 
upon  the  lofs  of  it,  that  its  prefence  is  ufeful,  and  its  fun6lion 
neceflary. 

The  Spleen  feems  of  all  parts  of  the  Body  to  have  been  the 
mod  familiar  to  clafTical  and  moral  writers,  and  doubtful  as  its 
druclure  is  to  Anatomids,  at  this  time  of  day,  they  fometimes 
found  in  it  the  feeds  of  Mirth. 

Splen  ridere  facit. 

Sum petulanti  fplene  cachinno,  Pehs. 

At  other  times  of  a deep  Melancholy,  hence  Splenetic  and  hav- 
ing the  Spleen,  denote  deep  Difcontent,  and  Melancholy 
Gloom, 
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Thefe  difpofitions  however  feem  to  depend,  according  to 
claflical  writers,  ondifeafes  of  the  Spleen,  and  with  which  they 
feem  intimately  acquainted.  Thus  Olympio  m the  Cafina  of 
Plautus,  afcribes  the  palpitation  of  his  heart  to  vapors  fent  to  it 
from  the  Spleen: 

Olyi^p,  - — — — — ubi fim  nefcio 

Perii!  Cor  lienofum  opinor  habeo;  jamduduvi  falit. 

The  obhruftion  of  this  vifcus  was  known  to  the  Ancients,  and 
that  an  over-diftended  Spleen  would  reach  entirely  acrofs  the 
Abdomen,  this  they  C2i\\td  proecordia  occupare* 

Thus  Cappadox  in  the  Carculio  of  Plautus', 

Nanbjdm  quafi  Zona,  Liene  cinBus  ambulo^ 

In  obftru6lions  of  the  Spleen,  they  knew  that  Indolence  was 
detrimental,  and  Exercife  neceflary. 

But  whoever  would  fee  thefe  particulars  more  at  large,  may 
confult  Dr.  Stukely  in  his  Guljlonian  LeClure,  which  he  read 
entirely  on  the  Spleen;  and,  in  which,  he  has  endeavoured  to 
colled  together  every  fanciful  and  fabulous,  as  well  as  more 
authenticated  circumftances  relative  to  this  Subjed,  and 
even  to  account  for  the  feeming  contradidion,  of  making  it  the 
feat  both  of  Mirth  and  Melancholy. 

SALIVA.  ' ' - 

' Though  the  principal  ufe  of  this  Fluid  is  to  affifl  in  dige fling 
our  food,  ye^  very  great  and  extenfive  have  been  the  other  vir- 
tues afcribed  to  it,  fome  few  perhaps  founded  on  fa6l,  but  mod 
derived  from  Superdition.  “ 1 hat  we  are  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully  made,”  no  ferious  Enquirer  into  our  Strudure  can 
doubt;  but  that  every  difeafe  finds  a remedy  in  fome  or  other  of 
the  human  fluids,  and  much  more  all  in  One,  is  too  abfurd  to 
deferve  Confutation,  The  Saliva,  however,  both  internally  and 
externally  applied,  has  by  different  Authors  had  thefe  powers 
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afcribed  to  it.  I fhall  take  the  opportunity  which  fuch  errors 
afford  to  mention  an  obfervation  or  two  worth  notice. 

The  whole  of  our  Saliva  in  a natural  (late  is  fwallowed,  we  do 
it  continually,  without  attending  to  it.  Hence  the  effluvia  of 
the  Small  Pox,  Plague,  putrid  Difeafes,  &c.  may  be,  and 
generally  are,  communicated  to  us  by  our  Saliva,  Hence  the 
propriety  of  fpitting  frequently,  when  we  are  in  fuch  a fituatron, 
and  even  of  provoking  this  difcharge  with  tobacco  or  fomc  other 
llimulant.  Antiquity  Teems  to  have  had  the  praftice  without 
the  Rationale,  Morbus  qui  fputatur  is  Plautus’  name  for  the 
Epilepfy;  they  confidered  fpitting  as  a Charm  to  preferve  them 
from  that  difeafe.  Supcrflition  at  lafl  got  the  belter  of  reafoning, 
and  fpitting  three  times  into  one’s  bofom,  became  a noted  Anti- 
dote to  Witchcraft.  ) 

As  this  is  not  now  a modern  Difeafe,  and  infedious  ones  are 
but  occafional,  let  me  obferve,  that  an  unneceflary  wafle  of  this 
fluid  is  very  prejudicial  to  health,  and  therefore  the  cuflom  of 
fpitting  frequently  fhould  by  all  means  be  laid  afide. 

As  the  Saliva  is  often  impregnated  with  certain  taints  in  the 
conftitution,  fome  are  extremely  cautious  how  they  drink  out 
of  the  fame  Cup  with  Strangers;  however  that  is,  it  is  certainly  a 
very  improper  pra6lice  which  prevails  among  nurfes,  to  moiften 
all  the  folid  food  they  give  children  with  their  own  Saliva,  A 
Venereal  taint  might  certainly  be  thus  communicated. 

Whatever  power,  if  any,  the  external  application  of  Saliva 
may  have,  it  is  probable  it  would  have  moll  in  a fading  (late. 
Arguments  applied  to  the  ufe  of  Saliva  derived  from  Animals 
licking  themfelves  and  others  are  inconclufive,  unlefs  a proper 
fhare  of  the  effeft  is  attributed  to  the  powerful  force  exerted  by 
the  friftion  of  the  Animal’s  Tongue* 

As  the  Saliva  or  poifon  of  venomous  Animals  is  worfe  when 
they  are  enraged,  fo  the  bite  of  men  has  been  faid  to  be  fatal, 
when  no  otherways  mad,  than  in  a paffion;  which,  if  true,  would 
corroborate  Horace’s  alTertion,  Ira  Furor  brevis  ejl. 
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Thofe  who  are  converfant  with  claffical  Authors,  fee  to  what 
fanciful  purpofes  they  carry  this  cuftom  of  fpitting,  though  I 
doubt  not  but  that  it  was  founded  originally  on  the  medical 
ufes  afcribed  to  it,  as  in  Tibullus  : 

Hunc  puer,  huncjuvenis  turbo,  circumjldit  arEtu 
Defpuit  in  molLes  et  Jibi  quijque  finus^ 

Which  the  younger  Stephens  thus  explains.  **  Non  elfe  invidiam 
vitare  volentium,  fed  irridentium  duntaxat.”  De  fene  amatore 
loquitur  Tibullus,  ancillam  charae  puellae  in  medio  foro  deti- 
nente.  Theocritus  reprefents  a girl  perfecuted  by  an  odious 
lover,  who,  after  having  abufed  him  handfomely,  finilhes  with, 

TfIJf  iOV  tTflwi  y-OXlTOVt 

But  Lucian  makes  the  difappointment  of  fafcination  to  depend  on 
fome  friend  finging  fome  ftanzas  three  times  over,  and  on  three 
times  fpitting  in  the  face  of  the  party,  who  was  in  danger  of  being 
fafcinated. 

ODORATUS. 

The  Senfation  of  Smelling  is  produced  by  certain  effluvia, 
which  all  bodies,  more  or  lefs,  efpecially  when  put  in  motion, 
emit,  and  which,  entering  the  Noftrils  by  Infpiratioh,  make  a 
fenfible  impreffion  on  the  numerous  Ramifications  of  the  Olfac- 
tory Nerves,  as  diffeminated  through  the  Schneiderian  Membrane^ 
Some  Animals  have  this  fenfe  in  greater  perfedion  than  Man, 
The  fagacity  of  a Dog’s  Nofe  is  too  obvious  to  need  mentioning, 
except  it  be  to  remark,  the  nice  perfonal  diftin^fion  they  are 
thus  faid  to  be  capable  of  making,  between  their  intimate 
acquaintance  and  ftrangers,  which  they  carry  fo  far,  it  feems, 
as  to  be  able  to  fele61:  a particular  Hone  out  of  a large  heap,  which 
their  Mailer  has  chanced  to  touch.  If  this  fenfe  is  not  equally 
acute  in  us,  it  is  perhaps  more  univerfal ; for  we  have  no  reafon 
to  think  that  the  fmell  of  Flowers  or  Perfumes  are  any  particular 
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gratification  to  Brutes  in  general.  And  indeed  they  fecm  to  have 
this  fenfe  fo  perfe61;  with  refpeft  to  a few  objefls,  merely  for  the 
reafon  that  they  are  but  few  ; for  even  the  dilUn6live  power  of 
the  human  fmell,  lofes  its  force  when  cxercifed  on  too  great  a 
variety  of  Odours  at  once. 

As  the  perfe6lion  of  every  fenfe  depends  (if  I may  fo  fpeak) 
upon  ufing  it  gently,  that  of  fmelling  like  the  reft  is  injured  by 
violence.  Thus  the  conftant  and  continued  irritation  of  the 
Olfaftory  Nerves  by  Snuff,  Volatile  Salts,  &c.  gradually  impairs 
this  Senfe ; and  the  being  too  long  familiar  with  ftrong  Scents,, 
will  render  us  infenhble  to  weaker  ones;  hence  the  nice  fcent  of 
Dogs  is  thought  to  be  injured  by  placing  their  Kennels  too  near  a 
Kitchen.  Something  of  this  fort  alfo  obtains  in  Men,  if  we  may 
give  credit  to  a ftory  related  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  of  a Youth, 
who  retired  with  his  parents,  in  times  of  danger,  into  a foreft, 
where  living  on  roots,  and  fequeftered  from  the  world,  he  ac* 
quired  a fagacity  of  Scent  equal  to  that  of  Dogs,  fo  as  to  difeover 
by  it,  the  approaching  enemy  when  at  a diftance;  till  being  at 
laft  taken  prifoner,  and  mixing  in  public  life,  he  found  his  fmell 
by  degrees  to  be  gradually  impaired,  till  at  length  it  no  ways 
differed  from  that  of  other  Men.  '' 

We  do  not  exercife  this  faculty  fo  much  as  Brutes,  I believe, 
in  order  to  difeover  what  is  wholefome  for  food,  from  what  is 
not.  And  were  we  to  fwallow  nothing  that  did  not  recommend 
itfelf  to  us  by  the  agreeablenefs  of  its  fcent,  we  fhould  exclude 
from  our  ufe  much  food  as  well  as  phyfic.  Whether  there  is  a 
material  difference  in  the  ftruflure  of  thefe  nerves  in  different 
people,  or  from  whatever  caufes  it  arifes,  it  is  certain,  that  there 
is  fcarce  any  known  fcent,  but  to  fome  perfon  or  other  proves 
agreeable. 

The  fuperficial  difpofal  of  thefe  nerves  within  the  noftrils,  gives 
eafy  accefs  to  whatever  we  apply  that  way;  and  hence  by  the 
irritation  of  things  fmelled  to,  people  are  refrefhed,  roufed  from 
fainting,  recovered  from  fits,  <&e. 
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We  lofe  our  power  of  fmell  when  we  have  a violent  Cold, 
partly  becaufe  the  redundancy  of  moillure  injures  the  fenfation, 
and  becaufe  the  pafTage  into  the  noftrils  is  obftrufted  by  the 
fwelling  of  the  Membrane,  fo  that  we  are  forced  to  breathe  with 
our  mouths  open. 

AUDITUS. 

The  Senfation  of  Hearing  depends  on  the  impreffion  which  the 
external  or  internal  Air  makes  on  the  Auditory  Nerve,  as  ramified 
through  the  Meanders  of  the  Ear.  As  a variety  of  parts  are 
inftrumental  in  conveying  this  Senfation  to  the  Brain,  the  Caufes 
of  Deafnefs,  or  of  vitiated  hearing,  are  very  numerous;  fome- 
times  difficult  to  difcover,  generally  fo  to  remove. 

The  Membrana  Tympani,  muft  neither  be  too  lax  or  too  tenfe 
for  vibration.  The  former  is  occafioned  by  very  moifl  weather; 
therefore  we  do  not  hear  diftin61:ly  in  rainy  weather;  and  from 
a redundancy  of  moifture  in  the  habit.  Such  perfons  require  a 
flronger  motion  in  the  parts  of  the  furrounding  Air  than  what  the 
voice  can  give,  and  therefore  hear  befl  in  a Noife.  There  are  two 
whimfical  inftances  of  this  fort  mentioned  by  Dr.  Willis.  One  of  a 
Lady  who  could  never  hear  but  when  a drum  was  beating  in  the 
room,  for  which  purpofe  her  Hufband  kept  a Drummer  confiantly 
in  the  Houfe;  the  other  of  a Man  who  lived  near  a Steeple  for  the 
benefit  of  the  noife,  for  while  the  bells  were  ringing  he  jheard 
diftinflly.— — A French  Counfellor  could  no  otherways  be  made 
to  hear  a Cafe,  than  by  his  Client  relating  it  to  him  in  his  Coach, 
while  he  drove  as  hard  as  he  could  over  the  hones.  Braziers 
and  Pewterers,  probably  from  being  confiantly  in  a great  noife, 
hear  beft  if  they  keep  gently  hammering  when  fpoken  to. 

The  oppofite  ftate  to  this  is  too  great  Tenfity  of  the  Tym- 
panum, the  efFe6l  ufually  of  Inflammation  and  fever,  in  which 
Cafe  the  Hearing  is  moft  painfully  acute. 

Noife  may  be  too  loud  and  violent  for  the  Ear  to  bear,  the 
nerve  may  be  irrecoverably  injured,  and  the  membrane  of  the 
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Tympanum  cracked.  Travellers  tell  us  that  all  the  Inhabitants 
who  are  fituated  near  the  Catadupes  of  the  Nile,  become  deaf  as 
they  grow  up. 

Whatever  a61s  upon  the  Ear  in  the  fame  manner  as  an  external 
Sound  would  do,  gives  us  the  fenfation  of  Sounds,  which  none 
therefore  can  hear  but  ourfelves.  Of  this  fort  is  the  Tinnitus 
Aurium,  or  finging  in  our  Ears,  occafioned  by  the  internal  Air 
pent  up,  and  preffing  on  the  nerve,  and  this  occafions  the  buz- 
zing Sound  we  feem  to  hear,  when  we  apply  the  hollow  part  of 
a Shell  to  our  Ears,  In  Fevers  this  part  is  fo  affeded,  as  to 
ilrike  the  bewildered  patient  with  the  Idea  of  the  voices  of 
abfent  people  and  non«exifting  founds. 

But  the  Air  does  not  only  Ilrike  upon  the  Tympanum  on  its 
external  fide,  but  likewife  along  the  channel  of  the  Eujlaehian 
Tube,  at  the  back  of  the  fauces.  We  perceive  this  very  fenfibly, 
by  putting  any  founding  body,  a Watch  for  inftance,  between 
our  Teeth  [and  yet  more  remarkably  in  the  vibration  of  a Poker 
againfl;  a Fender.]  The  common  people,  whether  for  this  reafon 
or  not,  when  uncommonly  attentive,  are  apt  to  open  their 
mouths.  Thus  then  our  hearing  may  be  impaired  by  whatever 
flops  up  the  Euftachian  Tube;  and  perhaps  it  is  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, that  fome  Pra6litioners  recommend  the  fmoaking  Tobacco 
through  the  Ears. 

By  a Law  of  JuJtinian,  none  are  allowed  to  be  fo  deaf,  as  to  be 
abfolutely  incapable  of  being  made  to  hear,  by  fome  method  or 
other.  It  would  have  been  better  worded,  I think,  thus.  “ Inca- 
•*  ble  of  being  made  to  underjland.  v)hat  is  Jaid**  As  I fup- 
pofe  it  means  only  to  prevent  a pretence,  which,  if  admitted, 
and  might  be  feigned,  would  obftru6l  the  courfe  of  Juftice. 

Whatever  flops  up  the  external  Ear,  as  Wax,  or  fwells  the 
Membrane  jining  the  Cavity,  as  Colds : Whatever  deftroys  or 
impairs  the  Nerves  of  the  part,  as  the  Palfy,  Old  Age:  Whatever 
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weakens  the  Tympanum,  or  removes  the  Bones  of  the  Ear,  as 
Abfcefles,  in  which  they  have  been  known  to  come  away  ; THefe, 
I fay,  and  many  more  fimilar  difeafes,  render  the  caufes  of 
Deafnefs  almofl:  innumerable. 

For-feveral  more  entertaining  parts  of  the  Phyfiology,  the 
reader  may  confult  Mr.  Verduc,  fur  TUfage  de  Partiesj  et  La  Phy- 
Hologie  de  Dufieu^. 
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lo  borrow  the  words  .of  celebrated  Authors,  is  not 
only  lawful,  I apprehend,  but  fometimes  necelfary ; yet 
to  adopt  whole  fentiments,  as  well  as  the  very  identical 
words  of  an  Author,  and  that  without  the  ceremony  of 
an  acknowledgement,  would  be  Plagiarifm  of  the  higheft 
kind.  Yet  what  is  the  following,  it  may  be  fairly  afked, 
but  a colle61;ion  of  this  fort,  unlefs  where  for  the  fake  of 
attempting  fomething  like  connection,  the  compiler  has 
ventured  to  interfperfe  a little  of  his  own? 

To  explain  this — the  Reader  mufl;  be  informed,  that  it 
was  once  ftarted  in  converfation,  whether  the  beauty  of 
thought  and  language,  difperfed  through  a variety  of 
Authors,  might  not  be  brought  forward  to  advantage,  if 
placed  in  one  point  of  view ; and  whether  this  would  not 
be  preferable  to  entering  what  we  read,  in  a Common- Place- 
Book,  and  which  we  feldom,  perhaps,  refer  to,  becaufe  we 
know,  we  at  any  time,  may. 

On  this  Plan  the  following  Dialogue  is  attempted;  with 
what  fuccefs,  muft  be  fubmitted  to  the  Candor  of  the 
Reader. 
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HIS  Window  falutes  the  Eaft,  The  Valleys  muft  be  gilded 

by  the  Morning  Rays  by  the  time  I get  to  Eudoxus,  for 
already  have  they  made  the  Uplands  fmile,  and  the  face  of 
Nature  chearful.— With  this  Soliloquy  in  his  mouth,  Philemon 
fprang  from  bed,  and  hurrying  on  a drefs  calculated  for  conve- 
venience,  rather  than  (how,  Tallied  out  to  call  on  his  friend 
Eudoxus, 

The  frefhnefs  of  the  Air,  the  verdure  of  every  field  and  tree; 
the  enamel  of  the  meadows,  the  mufic  of  the  birds,  that  with 
melodious  and  chearful  voices  welcomed  fo  fair  a Morning— . 
the  curious  orient  ftreaks  with  which  the  rifing  Sun  embellifhed 
the  eaftern  part  of  Heaven;  and,  above  all,  that  Source  of  Light, 
who,  though  he  fhows  us  all  that  we  fee  of  glorious  and  fair,  fhows 
us  nothing  fo  glorious  and  fair  as  himfelf,  quite  charmed  and 
tranfported  Philemon,  He  was  roufed  from  his  extafy,  by  a 
female  Songftrefs,  whofe  voice,  though  not  governed  by  flcill, 
did  by  its  native  fweetnefs  fo  repair  the  want  of  it,  that  Art  was 
abfent  without  being  milled. 

Curiofity  prompted  him  to  fee  who  was  the  pofiefibr  of  fo  much 
power  to  pleafe,  whom  he  foon  difeovered  in  the  habit  of  a 

Milkmaid. This  fair  Creature  had  the  blufbes  of  the  Morning 
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in  her  Cheeks*  the  fplendor  of  the  Sun  in  her  Eyes;  the  frefh* 
nefs  of  the  Fields  in  her  Looks,  the  whitenefs  of  the  Milk  (he 
was  expreffing,  in  her  Skin, ^ and  the  melody  of  Larks  in  her 
Voice.  Her  Cloaths  were  almoft  as  coarfe  as  cleanly,  and  though 
they  fuited  her  condition,  were  very  ill  matched  with  her 
Beauty. 

Having  liftened  awhile  attentively  to  this  artlefs  Syren,  he 
purfued  his  way,  where  in  a narrow  path  his  Eyes  were  faluted 
by  a far  different  obje6t,  an  Epitome  of  human  Stature,  a fuper- 
annaated  figure  of  Mortality,  whofe  {hrivelled  meagre  face, 
hollow  eye  and  tattered  fquallid  rags,  recalled  to  his  imagination 
the  cuftomary  ingredients  neceffary  to  make  a Witch,  when 
Supcrflition,  Miftakc  and  Malice,  are  difpofed  for  fuch  a 
work. 

This  miferable  objedl  was  crawling  to  her  wretched  home, 
under  burthen  too  much  for  her  ftrcngth  to  bear;  though 
confining  but  of  the  refufe  of  boughs  which  the  wind  of  the 
preceding  night  had  fnapped  from  the  lofty  trees  of  a neigh- 
bouring Avenue.  A few  anfwers  fatisfied  Philemon  of  the 
reality  of  her  fufferings,  and,  influenced  by  the  tendereft  and 
moll  powerful  Inftin6t  of  Nature,  Compaflion,  he  haflened  to 
relieve  her  diflrefs,  and  to  gratify  himfelf  in  the  exquifite 
raptures  that  flow  from  Compaflion  and  Benevolence. 

He  foon  arrived  at  the  habitation  of  Eudoxus,  who  had,  in 
the  courfe  of  two  months,  buried  an  affeftionate  Wife,  and  a 
promifing  amiable  Son.  He  found  the  worthy  Divine,  (for  fuch 
he  was)  with  a book  before  him,  in  which  he  feemed  to  read 

attentively. At  the  fight  of  PEilemon  he  fprang  forward,  and 

embracing  him,  placed  him  on  a feat  be  fide  him;  when  wiping 
away  a tear,  that  would  force  itfelf  into  his  eye,  he  thanked  him 
for  his  friendly  vifit,  Philemon  faw  with  pleafure  the  Chriflian 
Deportment  of  this  holy  Mourner no  fallying  into  loud  com- 

plaints; no  wringing  of  the  hands,  or  beating  of  the  breafl,  or 
wifhing  himfelf  unborn,  which  are  but  the  ceremonies  of  Sorrow, 
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the  pomp  and  oftentation  of  an  effeminate  Grief,  which  fpeaks 
not  fo  much  the  greatnefs  of  the  mifery,  as  the  littlenefs  of  the 
mind. 

To  whom  Philemon,—^!  thought  it  my  duty  to  come,  feeing 
we  are  not  born  for  ourfelves  only,  but  by  the  very  condition 
of  our  nature,  are  obliged  to  confecrate  our  lives  to  the  fervice 
of  others:  It  is  a reciprocal  debt,  from  which  no  mortal  is  free. 
I rejoice  to  find  you  fo  compofed,  after  fo  fevere  a vifitation, 
and  could  almoft  wifh  to  afk  on  what  confiderations  that  comfort 
is  founded,  that  fo  much  exceeds  the  expe6lations  even  of  your 
friends. 

I am  forry,  replied  Eudoxus^  if  any  reafons  are  thought  necef- 
fary  for  my  prefent  compofure;  but  I will  faithfully  give  them 
all.  And  I will  begin  by  confefling,  that  I did  at  firft  fincerely 
wifh  to  follow,  where  all  that  I held  dear,  was  gone  before.  For 
who  can  either  marvel  at,  or  blame  the  defire  of  Advantage? 
Can  any  thing  be  more  natural  than  that  the  weary  Traveller 
Ihould  long  for  Reft,  the  Prifoner  for  Liberty,  and  the  Banifhed 
for  Home  ? But  I recolle£ted  what  I had  fo  often  my  felf  preached 
to  others,  that  in  general  we  fliould  only  hope  in  this  world  for 
Content;  that  if  we  aim  at  any  thing  higher,  we  fhall  chiefly 
meet  with  Grief  and  Difappointment.  That  our  endeavors  as 
rational  Beings,  fhould  be  principally  direcled  at  making  our- 
felves  eafy  now,  and  happy  hereafter;  as  Mifery  and  Affli6lion 
are  not  lefs  natural  in  this  World,  than  Snow  and  Hail,  Storm 
and  Tempeft;  and  it  were  as  reafonable  to  hope  for  a Year  with- 
out Winter,  as  for  a Life  without  Trouble,  Life,  however  fweet 
it  feems,  is  a draught  mingled  with  bitter  Ingredients:  Some 
drink  deeper  than  others,  before  they  come  at  them ; But  if  they 
do  not  fwim  at  the  top  for  Youth  to  tafte  them,  it  is  ten  to  one  but 
Old  Age  will  find  them  thicker  at  the  bottom;  and  it  is  the  em- 
ployment of  Faith  and  Patience,  and  the  work  of  Wifdom  and 
Virtue,  to  teach  us  to  drink  the  Sv^eet  part  v/ith  thankfulnefs  and 
pleafure,  and  to  fwallow  the  Bitter  without  reluflance  and 
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repining.  Nay,  I have  told  my  flock,  that  we  ftand  indebted  to 
divine  Providence  for  our  Phytic,  as  well  as  our  Food;  that  the 
Contempt  they  experience  from  Men,  is  a wholefome  purge  for 
Pride,  their  Poverty  a cure  for  Luxury  and  wanton  Defires, 
and  that  Sicknefs  makes  us  duly  grateful  for  Health. 

I next  reflefted  that  my  vilitations  were  not  like  thofe  of  Job, 
ludden,  and  treading  on  the  heels  of  each  other,  but  were  gra- 
dual and  forefeen;  and  fo  much  as  an  evil  touches  on  the  means, 
fo  much  help  it  yields  towards  Patience.  Every  degree  of 
Sorrow  is  a preparation  for  the  next;  but  when  we  pafs  to 
extremes  without  the  means,  we  want  the  benefit  of  recolledlion-, 
and  mu  ft  truft  entirely  to  our  ftrength.  To  come  from  all  things 
to  nothing,  is  not  a defcent,  but  a downfall,  where  it  is  a rare  cafe 
not  to  be  maimed  at  leaft. 

I next  confidered  the  force  of  Example;  how  great,  in  the 
facred  Office  I bear;  which  puts  it  into  my  power,  not  only  to 
excufe,  but  almoft  to  canonize  the  worft  a6lions,  which  ought 
therefore  to  make  me  remarkably  ftrift  and  wary  in  all  my 
behaviour;  fince  many  of  my  pariffiioncrs,  thinking  it-perhaps 
impoflible  to  fail,  in  imitating  me,  my  faults  may  contrafl;  a 
deeper  guilt,  by  being  precedent^,  than  by  being  fins. 

Laftly  and  principally,  my  Friend,  I fupport  myfelf  in  know, 
ing,  that  through  the  merits  of  my  Redeemer,  the  day  wilf 
fhortly  come,  that  will  caft  no  cloud  upon  my  mind,  nor  ftir 
the  leaft  breath  of  inordinate  paffion  in  my  foul:  "When  I fhall 
be  always  ferene,  and  have  the  happinefs  to  live  in  a conftant 
tranquillity,  and  unruffled  repofe,  without  pain,  ficknefs  or 
infirmity,  in  the  prefence  of  the  divine  Majefty,  and  the  blefled 
Jefus ; in  the  Society  of  glorious  Angels,  and  Good  Men  made 
perfe61;  to  partake  of  a felicity  great  as  God’s  Goodnefs  could 
delign,  his  Wifdom  contrive,  or  his  Power  effcdl,  for  my  enter- 
tainment. 

Such  a noble  inftance  of  pious  rcfignation,  fuch  a fpecimen  of 
rational  comfort,  kept  for  awhile  even  Philemon  filent;  which 
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Eudoxus  interpreting  as  a mark  of  his  not  being  fufficiently  con* 

vinced  by  what  he  had  yet  faid,  he  added Some  pious  Men, 

Philemon,  have  gone  much  farther  than  this,  and  have  afferted, 
that  to  be  corrected  by  fuch  a Father  as  God,  and  with  fomuch 
Love,  doth  put  us  rather  into  a need  of  Humility  for  moderating 
that  Joy,  which  we  fhall  be  apt  to  conceive  from  his  charity 
towards  us,  than  of  the  virtue  of  Patience,  whereby  to  endure 
the  punifliment  that  he  lays  uj^on  us : For  though  he  fometimes 
gives  a pardon  without  corre6lion,  yet  never  corredion  without 
an  intent  to  pardon.  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away,  Blefled  be  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

Eudoxus  was  now  fo  compofed,  that  he  prefTed  his  Friend  to 
flay  and  breakfafl  with  him,  and  while  it  was  preparing,  pro- 
pofed  walking  with  him  a little  into  the  fields,  during  which  he 
exprefled  fuch  falisfaflion  at  every  thing  about  him,  as  convinced 
Philemon  his  mind  was  entirely  at  peace.  A very  fhort  walk 
brought  them  in  fight  of  a handfome  houfe,  which  the  good 
Divine  pointed  to  with  a figh.  Being  afked  the  reafon,  he 
replied.  There  lives  Varanes,  a Youth  whofe  faults  are  more  the 
effe6l  of  a remifs  education,  and  the  contagion  of  loofe  company, 
than  the  produ6l  of  a bad  heart.  As  foon  as  I am  able,  my  firft; 
vifit  muft  be  there.  The  indecency  and  intemperance  of  his  con- 
du£l  demands  my  friendly  interpofition.  He  has  but  lately  taken 
that  houfe,  and,  thiscircumftance  excepted,  I have  no  reafon  to 
complain  of  my  fituation.  I have  rather  reafon  to  think  myfelf 
happy.  Zachary  and  Elizabeth,  we  read,  had  good  neighbors, 
who  did  not  envy  their  happinefs,  but  rejoiced  with  them  when 
they  rejoiced,  and  doubtlefs  would  have  wept  with  them,  had 
they  wept.  A Preacher  that  liveth  among  fuch,  hath  obtained 
a fair  benefice,  and  may  well  acknowledge  with  David,  that 
the  Lot  is  fallen  unto  him  in  a fair  ground,  and  that  he  hath 
a goodly  heritage.’*  But  woe  to  that  Zachary,  as  an  old  Writer 
emphatically  fays,  who  is  a brother  to  Dragons,  and  a com- 
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**  paaion  unto  ORriches ; conftrained  to  dwell  with  Mefech,  and 
**  to  have  his  habitation  among  the  tents  of  Kedarl’* 

I have  fometimes  thought,  faid  Philemon,  this  is  one  of  the 
principal  hardfliips  of  your  fun61ion.  Your  preferment  may  be 
advantageous,  and  the  fituation  healthy  and  delightful,  while 
the  perfons  wdth  whom  you  muO;  affociate,  may  chance  to  be 
perfe6lly  difagreeable,  or,  which  is  much  worfe,  and  yet  very 
frequent,  difpofed  to  quarrel  upon  every  occafion,  if  not  with 
you,  at  leaR  with  one  another. 

Of  all  that  is  commanded  us,  faid  Eudoxus,  there  is  nothing 
more  contrary  to  our  wncked  nature,  than  to  love  our  Neighbor 
as  ourfelves.  We  can  with  eafe  envy  him  if  he  be  rich,  or  fcorn 
him  if  he  be  poor — but  to  love  him — the  Devil  hath  more 
Craft  than  fo.  It  were  hard  for  him  to  prevail  overfo  many,  if 
men  fhould  once  begin  to  love  one  another.  But^we  mull  take 
our  lot  as  we  find  it,  and  endeavor  to  mend  as  many  as  we 
can,  and  to  bear  patiently  with  thofe  we  cannot  reform. 

As  they  walked  gently  towards  home,  Philemon  could  not  but 
often  Hop  to  view  the  agreeable  profpeft  the  Country  afforded ; 
where  the  verdure  of  the  trees,  mixed  with  the  brightnefs  of  the 
ripening  corn,  the  party-coloured  meadow's  and  the  lowing  herd, 
tempted  his  eye  into  a controverfy  of  Pleafure,  neither  knowing 
well  how  to  take  it  off,  or  where  to  fix  it  amidfl  fo  beautiful  a 
variety,  and  fo  much  orderly  confufion. 

Yes,  my  Philemon — for  Eudoxus  read  his  thoughts,  the  fupreme 
difpofer  of  Events  has  commanded  Delight  and  Profit,  to  walk 
hand  in  hand  through  his  ample  creation,  making  all  things  fo 
perfedly  pleafing,  as  if  Beauty  was  their  only  end,  yet  all 
things  fo  eminently  ferviceable,  as  if  Ufefulnefs  had  been  their 
foie  defign. — 'And  therefore,  never  do  I walk  abroad,  but  my 
heart  expands  with  Gratitude,  and  I confider  myfelf  put  into 
this  Temple  of  God,  this  lower  World,  as  the  Prieft  of  Nature, 
to  offer  up  the  incenfe  of  Thanks  and  Praife,  not  only  for  myfelf, 
but  for  the  mute  and  infenfible  part  of  the  Creation,  O ! how 

amiable 
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amiable  is  Gratitude!  I have  always  looked  upon  it  as  the  moft 
exalted  Principle  that  can  aftuate  the  heart  of  Man,  Repentance 
indicates  our  Nature  fallen;  and  Prayer  turns  chiefly  upon  a 
regard  to  ourfelves  ; while  the  exercife  of  Gratitude  fubfifted  in 
Paradife,  when  there  was  no  fault  to  deplore,  and  will  be  per- 
petuated  in  Heaven,  when  God  (hall  be  all  in  all.  Nay,  fome 
have  gone  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  were  there  no  pofitive  command 
that  enjoined  it,  nor  any  recompence  laid  up  for  it  hereafter,  a 
generous  mind  would  indulge  ia  it,  for  the  natural  gratification 
that  accompanies  it. 

Here  a Footman  appearing  to  acquaint  Eudoxus  that  Break  fad 
was  ready,  the  converfation  was  put  an  end  to*  for  the  prefent. 
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O F T H E 

TURKISH  SPY. 


1 o adapt  and  unite  the  palTages  rele6led  from  different 
Authors,  fo  as  to  form  a uniform  \yHOLE,  was  found, 
upon  Trial,  to  be  more  difficult,  than  was  at  firfl;  fuf- 
pe6led.  But  from  hence  it  is  ifot  inferred,  that  the  thing 
itfelf  is  impra6licable.  Superior  Abilities  may  get  the 
better  of  this  difficulty,  and  the  attempt  may  Itill  fucceed. 
The  Compiler,  however,  of  the  preceding  Dialogue, 
declines  purfuing  that  plan  any  farther,  and  has  adopted 
another  in  the  following  pages,  which  equally  tends  to 
refcue  from  a literary  prifon,  if  I may  fo  exprefs  myfelf, 
whatever  is  beautiful  for  flrength  of  imagination,  livelinefs 
of  thought,  or  fublimity  of  expreffion.  The  plan,  is  that 
of  Teleftmg  and  placing  .together,  what  . may  juftly  be 
lliled,  the  Beauties  of  fome  particular  Writer, 

The  Book  fixed  upon,  out  of  which  to  try  the  prefent 
experiment,  is  the  Turkijh  Spy.  An  Author  not  fo  well 
known,  perhaps,  or  generally  read,  as  he  feems  to  deferve. 
But  let  the  Extracts  fpeak  for  themfelves.  Some  paflages 
however,  {though  very  fparingly)  I have  taken  the 
liberty  to  foften. 
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gi^~'  is 

.i'}c3«!^  THE 

BEAUTIE  S' 

O F T H E 

TURKISH  SPY. 

I 

AMBITION 

IS  a Vice  fo  nearly  bordering  on  Virtue,  fo  refined  and  fubtle 
in  complexion,  that  when  the  Paflion  which  cherifhes  it,  is 
once  gratified  with  its  proper  obje^l,  it  becomes  a Virtue  itfelf; 
and  ranks  a man  to-day  among  the  moll  deferving  Heroes,  who, 
but  yefterday,  was  in  the  number  of  the  Seditious, 

ABSOLUTION. 

Gold  is  the  great  God  of  the  Romans,  and  the  ultimate  obje61; 
of  their  Adoration,  fince  that  alone  can  open  or  fhut  Heaven  or 
Hell.  Neither  need  the  moll  enormous  Sinners  to  defpair,  if 
they  have  but  Pluto  for  their  ProBor,  and  Gold  for  their  Apology; 
there  being  certain  rates  fe’’  upon  all  Sins;  which,  if  paid,  thofe 
of  the  deepefl;  dye  are  as  readily  refolyed,  as  the  fmallell 
Peccadillo, 

\ 

CRUELTY. 

There  arifes  a vaft  complacency  in  doing  good,  .though  to  a 
Stranger,  or  even  to  an  Enemy.  Man  is  naturally  generous,  and 
he  has  debauched  his  Soul,  who  a<0;s  contrary  to  this  principle. 
Yet  the  greateft  part  of  men  are  degenerated.  They  purfue 

L 2 Lions, 
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Lions,  Tygers,  Bears,  and  fuch  like  ravenous  Beads,  with 
inexorable  hatred  and  revenge.  They  bear  fecret  antipathies  to 
Spiders,  Toads,  Serpents,  and  other  venomous  Creatures ; and 
yet  are  all  thefe  things  themf elves*  Men  have  for  the  mod  part 
laid  afide  their  Humanity,  and  exchanged  their  difpofitions  for 
that  of  Savages;  Nay,  we  tranfeend  them  in  what  is  cruel  and 
vicious,  as  if  our  reafon  was  given  us  only  to  teach  us  more 
refined  methods  of  Impiety,  and  to  be  a more  exquifite  Spur  to 
Vice, 

COUNSEL. 

It  is  eafy  to  give  counfel  to  another,  which,  in  the  fame  cir- 
cumdances,  we  are  far  from  praftifing  ourfelves.  Then  we  can 
be  full  of  wifdom  and  grave  Morals:  But  when  it  once  comes 
home,  all  our  Philofophy  vanilhes;  and  there  remains  nothing  to 
be  fee n,  but  a mere  fendtive  Animal,  without  Virtue  with- 
out Patience, 


EDUCATION. 

I left  my  parents,  or  rather  they  left  me,  before  I found  myfelf^ 
being  but  an  Infant  when  they  died;  but  in  the  City  I found 
friends;  which  is  not  a lefs  endearing  title.  They  gave  me  but 
my  Birth,  whereby  I entered  on  a Stage  of  Miferies,  with  which, 
foon  after,  they  left  me  to  druggie,  before  I could  didinguilh 
Mifery  from  Happinefs;  But  thefe  gave  me  Education,  which 
taught  me  to  diun  thofe  Evils,  which  are  the  natural  confe- 
quences  of  our  Birth. 

EXPERIENCE. 

Every  Man’s  Experience  perfefts  his  Speculation,  and  he  who 
trafficks  in  the  mart  of  Philofophy,  on  the  dock  of  his  own  dif- 
coveries,  is  in  a fairer  way  to  improve  himfelf,  than  a Man, 
who  trades  altogether  on  the  credit  of  other  Men's  Conceptions, 

The 
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The  latter  is  but  Wifdom's  Factor;  or  he  may  be  caiied  a 
Broker  in  the  Sciences  ; a Banker  of  other  Men’s  imaginations.. 
Whereas  the  former  is  a rich  fubftantial  Merchant,  dealing  on  his 
own  bottom.  He  ventures  on  the  wide  world’s  peevifli,  cenfo- 
rious  humor,  runs  the  hazards  of  Shipwrecks  and  Corf  airs.  The 
winds  and  ftorms  of  human  malice  do  not  fright  him;  nor  all  the 
rocks  of  Superjiition,  eftablilhed  by  the  Law  of  Nations;  as  no 
Sands  or  Shelves,  or  any  undermining  private  interells  can  balk 
his  courage,  while  he  hastheGa/f  of  Truth,  and  Tide  of  primitive 
Reafon  on  his fide;  for  then  he  knows  that  common  fortune  will  be 
his  Pilot,^  and  fleer  him  fafe  through  it. 

GOD. 

That  Being,  which  has  no  refemblance  ; neither  is  divided 
into  parts,  nor  circumfcribed  with  limits;  whofe  centre  is  every 
where,  circumference  no  where.  Who  hath  neither  beginning 
nor  end?.  The  only  Omnipotent,  from  whom  all  other  things  flow,, 
and  to  whom  they  all  return;  to  whom  I owe  all  that  I have,  and. 
will  pay  what  I can. 

H.  U M I L I T Y. 

A humble  Heart  is  like  a. kindly  mould,  receiving  the  Dews 
of  Heaven  with  advantage  and  profit;  but  Pride  is  a rock,  which 
fpatters  away  the  bleffings  poured  down  upon  it. 

L N T.  E G.  R I T Y, 

I find  in  myfelf  fome  Virtues  and  Vices,  which  I never  yet 
could  obferve  fo  oddly  blended  together  in  any  other  Mortal.  I 
am  always  campaigning  on  the  frontiers  of  Good  and  Evil,  yet  my 
paflions  are  not  mercenary : No  price  can  tempt  me  to  treafon, 
or  perfidy.  I am  mafler  of  a certain  faftnefs  of  Spirit,  which  no 
human  charm  is  able  to  difmantle.  My  Integrity  cannot  be 
xcarped  by  Gold, 


I O Y, 
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JOY. 

0 Hehetolla!  What  is  there  on  this  obfcure  Globe,  that  deferves 
to  be  compared  with  thofe  ferener  Joys  above,  thofe  unfullied 
pleafures,  that  untarnifhed  blifs?  And  yet  we  fometimes  taQe 
ftrange  felicities  here  on  earth.  But  it  is  only  when  the  Gates 
and  Cafements  of  Paradife  are  open.  When  a celeftial  wind 
tranfports  hither  the  leaves  of  the  Trees  of  Eden^  perfumes  the 
Air  and  the  Skies  with  the  tranfcendent  Odors  of  that  happy 
Region;  wafting  alfo  imperfeEl founds;  mufic  in  foft  fragments, 
and  echoes  from  the  choirs  of  the  blefled.  It  is  then  the  Hearts 
of  Mortals  feel  a fecret  and  inexpreffible  Joy.  This  happens  not 
every  day;  but  only^at  the  feafons  of  divine  indulgence,  on  the 
Feftivals  of  fome  particular  Saints,  and  in  the  time  of  the  immor-  , 
tal  Jubilee;  when  God  exhilarates  the  Univerfe  with  uncommon 
favors,  and  an  infinite  Largefs, 

I N F I R M I T Y-H  U M A N. 

We  are  all  Men,  and  God  does  not  expert  our  condu61  to  be 
that  of  Angels.  His  repofe  is  in  himfelf,  and  if  he  takes  any 
complacency  in  the  things  of  this  world,  it  is  in  beholding  every 
thing  according  to  its  nature.  The  exquifite  form  and  fymmetry 
of  a Bee,  a Spider,  or  a Pifmire,  with  the  innumerable  <2rc/^2- 
tedure  of  the  two  former,  and  the  admirable  providence  of  the 
latter,  may,  for  ought  we  know,  afford  him  as  much  delight,  as 
the  moft  celebrated  beauty,  flrength,  fcience,  and  performances 
of  Men,  For  his  Power  and  Wifdom  arc  equally  manifefl  in  all 
things.  Every  Creature  is  perfeft  in  his  kind.  A wicked  Man 
only,  is  a Blot  in  the  Creation. 

LIFE. 

1 look  upon  my  Life,  not  as  niy  own,  but  altogether  lent  me.- 
I eflcem  not  only  Men,  but  Beafts,  and  even  inanimate  things, 
my  Crcditois,  for  the  permiffion  I have  to  breathe. 


LEANNESS. 
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- LEANNESS. 

My  Body  fenfibly  decays;  Age  and  Care,  Watching  and 
Sicknefs,  with  a thoufand  Cafualties  befides,  have  almoft  dif- 
folved  this  congealed  Medley  of  the  Elements.  Methinks  I am 
now  no  more  than  a poor  Skeleton,  to  which  Nature  and  For- 
tune have  left  a dry  and  withered  Skin  for  Modefiy’s  fake, 
to  cover  its  nakednefs;  with  a few  evacuated  Veins  and 
Arteries,  fhrunk  Sinews,  Tendons,  Mufcles  and  Cartilages,  to 
tack  this  Machine  together,  and  keep  it  in  motion.*  I feem  to 
myfelf,  to  be  only  a Hobgoblin,  or  Ghoft  in  difguife;  I cannot 
fay  incarnate  (for  I have  loft  all  my  Flejh)  but  only  bagged  and 
clouted  up,  in  the  moft  contemptible  Shreds,  Rags,  and  anti- 
quated Reliques  of  Mortality like  a Maudlin  or  Scare-Crow,  I 

hang  together  by  Geometry, 

MISFORTUNES. 

It  generally  happens  that  when  one  Misfortune  befalls  a Man, 
it  brings  a train  along  with  it:  So  that  fometimes  we  feem  to  be 
hejieged  by  Evils,  or  at  leaft  fo  clofely  blocked  up  by  an  army  of 
Calamities,  that  there  is  no  paffage  left  open,  for  Relief  or 
Intelligence, 

P A R T Y. 

' It  generally  happens  to  all^  Ringleaders  of  Party,  that  when 
once  the  fpirit  of  a fa61ion  is  fpent,  the  Lees  (which  confift  of 
Regret  and  Confufion)  are  difcharged  on  thofe,  who frjl fermented 
them,  mixed  with  the  revenge  of  the  State, 

PRIDE, 

He  was  not  privy  to  the  wickednefs  of  the  Age.  His  retirement 
guarded  him  from  other  Men’s  Vices,  while  his  incompa- 
rable Humility  defended  him  from  his  own  Virtues,  He  was 

not 

• In  t/iis  inttaphoric&l  applicatioo  of  ideas,  I think  we  may  admit  of  douihing  the  Skekton. 

See  page  52, 
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not  puffed  up  with  bis  own  fublime  perfc6lions.  Pride  is  a 
Serpent  which  commonly  poifons  the  root  of  the  faireft  endow- 
ments, but  he  crulhed  this  Serpent  in  the  Egg, 

' POVERTY. 

It  eclipfes  the  brighteft  Virtues,  and  is  the  very  fepulchre  of 
brave  dejigns,  depriving  a Man  of  the  means,  to  accompHfh 
what  nature  has  fitted  him  for,  and  flifling  the  nobleft  thoughts 
in  Embryo, 


PLEASURE. 

Though  Man  like  a Moth  be  pafTionately  enamoured  with  the 
light  of  this  world;  though  he  Jlutters  and  dances  about  it  for  a 
while,  balking  in  the  fplendor  and  warmth  of  his  good  fortune, 
yet  at  lail  he  is  confumed  by  the  very  Jlame  that  gave  him  nou- 
rilhment,  and  falls  a victim  to  his  own  pleafures. 

PROMULGATION  of  the  LAW  on  MOUNT  SINAI. 

Doubtlefs  the  mojl  High  came  down  through  the  Heavens, 
attended  with  Myriads  of  Angels,  and  thirty-two  Chariots  of  Fire, 
and  when  he  flood  on  the  top  of  the  Mountain,  the  rear  of  his 
Train  had  not  pafTed  the  filver  gates  of  the  Moon*  The  Sun  appeared 
in  his  circuit  as  one  aflonifhed:  He  bluflied  and  fled  away  from 
the  eternal  Brightnefs,  not  able  to  endure  the  ludre  of  a glory  fo 
far  furpaffing  his  own.  The  Stars  were  dazzled  at  the  immortal 
Splendor,  an^d  miftook  their  courfe;  they  ran  againfl  each  other 
in  their  affrighted  career;  and  as  a lafting  memorial  of  that 
glorious  defeept,  the  Angels  left  the  bright  impreffions  of  their 
Footfleps  in  the  heavenly  Road,  the  Galaxy  or  Milky  Way. 

The  Nations  of  the  Earth  were  amazed  at  the  tremendous  Vifion, 
and  Noife;  for  the  Mountain  was  all  on  Fire,  whole  flames 
reached  up  to  the  Clouds,  and  its  fmoak  to  the  Mid-heaven, 
The  Globe  trembled  and  quaked  at  the  dreadful  Tkunderings,  and 
tiie  Lighterdngs  penetrated  the  Abyfs  of  Hell.  The  infernal  Spirits 

were 
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were  ftartled  at  the  uncouth  flafhes,  and  a Iked  one  another; 
**  IF  THE  Day  of  Judgement  was  come.”  The  Waters  hid 
themfelves  in  their  fountains,  and  the  Ocean  uttered  a deep 
murmur.  Every  thing  in  nature  was  furprized  with  wonder 
and  dread,  and  Mofes  himfelf,  when  he  came  down  from  the 
Mountain,  was  all  transformed  into  Light. 

READING^ 

We  muft  not  fuffer  our  imaginations  to  be  tainted  with  thofe 
enchanting  Ideas  of  Evil,  which  are  drawn  by  the  Pens  of  fome 
elegant  writers^  All  that  we  fhould  feek  in  Books  fhould  be, 
what  may  inform  oux  Underfanding,  reftify  awx  Judgements^  and 
inflame  our  AffeBions  with  the  Love  oj  Virtue, 

STUD  Y. 

As  his  body  was^  infirm  and  weak,  fubje61;  to  a thoufand 
maladies,  fo  was  his'  mind  harrafied  by  diftempers  without 
number;  but  above  all,  he  laboured  under  a kind  of  intelleBual 
Fever,  a perpetual  thirf  of  Knowledge,  a Dropfy  of  the  Mind, 

SLEEP, 

Till  Sleep  eclipfes  the  light  of  my  bufy  imagination,  and  puts’ 
out  every  glaring  thought.  Then  my  Soul  takes  her  repofe, 
ftealing  from  my  Body,  Jhady  vales  of  Vifions,  and 

fports  with  innocent  Ideas,  Thus  having  diverted  myfelf.  with' 
jumbling  monfirous  effences  together,  and  hurling  one  Chimera 
after  another,  1 return  again  to  my  Body,  and  fighing  awake, 

T R u T h: 

It  is  an  immortal  thought  that  can  tranfport  the  Soul  through 
fuch  an  infinity  of  ages.  Yet  the  pleafure  is  agreeable  to  the 
undertaking,  becaufe  Truth,  as  ferene  as  the  mornings  of  Egypt, 
enlightens  the  profpeft,  and  tempts  the  mind,  if  it  were  poffible, 
to  look  even  beyond  Eternity  itfelf.  Whereas  he  that  only  con- 

M fines 
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fines  his  view  to  the  narrow  Horizon  of  particular  Hiflories,  is 
like  a man  in  a Wildernefs,  or  in  a low  and  fhady  Vale,  where 
his  Eye  is  curbed  with  the  interpofition  of  thickets,  uneven 
ground,  and  envious  inclofures.  For  fuch  are  the  dark  contro- 
verfies,  inextricable  difficulties,  and  affe6led  umbrages  of  moft 
Writers;  who  never  durfl  peep  over  the  mountains  of  received 
Opinions;  or  if  they  did,  they  fearfully  or  malicioufly  hid  their 
difcoveries  from  the  reft  of  Mortals.  One  of  the  Fathers  in  great 
feverity  calls  Poetry  the  Wine  of  Devils,  becaufe  it  fills  the 
imagination  with  vain  things ; though  Poetry  is  but  the  fhadow 
of  a Lie.  Certainly  it  is  a Heaven  upon  Earth,  when  a Man’s 
Mind  moves  in  Charity^  refts  in  Providence,  and  turns  upon  the 
Pales  of  Truth,  Mixture  of  Falfehood  is  like  Alloy  in  Coin  of 
Gold  and  Silver,  It  may  make  the  Metal  work  the  better,  but 
it  debafes  it,  Montaigne  faid  very  acutely,  when  he  was  required 
the  reafon  why  giving  the  Lie,  fhould  be  fuch  a difgraceful 
and  odious  Charge,  “ that  a Man  who  lies,  is  a Bravado  towards 
Cod,  and  a Coward  towards  Man,'* 

UNCERTAINTY. 

The  moft  blandifhing  Gifts  of  Fortune,  and  fuch  as  we  are 
extremely  taken  with,  many  times  grow  like  the  Trojan  Horfe, 
only  fair  and  gay  in  outward  appearance ; while  like  that  deceitful 
Engine  of  the  Grecian  Craft,  they  carry  an  Army  of  hidden 
Calamities  within;  which  in  the  midft  of  our  fecure  purpofe, 
when  we  leaft  dream  of  any  Evil,  rufh  upon  us  from  their  con- 
cealed and  unfufpefled  Ambufcades,  and  put  us  all  in  Terror 
and  Confufion. 

VICISSITUDE. 

Certainly  all  Sublunary  things  ebb  and  flow  like  the  Waters, 
and  though  Men  may  fometimes  enjoy  a Spring  Tide  of  Felicity, 
yet  Fate  has  hidden  Sluices,  which  in  a moment  fhall  convey  the 
mighty  Torrent  into  another  ChanneU 

VIRTUE. 
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VIRTUE, 

At  the  day  of  Judgement,  we  fliall  not  be  afked  what  pro- 
ficiency we  have  made  in  Logic,  Metaphyjics,  AJlronomy,  or  any 
other  Science,  but  whether  we  have  lived  according  to  our  Nature, 
as  Men  endued  with  Morality  and  Reafon»  In  that  hour,  it  will 
more  avail  us  to  have  thrown  a handful  of  Flowers  in  Charity,  to 
a Nell  of  Pifmires,  than  that  we  could  mujler  all  the  Hojl  of 
Heaven,  and  call  every  Star  by  its  proper  Name* 

VANITY. 

Thefe  Infidels  appear  in  all  things  paffionately  affe6led  with 
the  glories  of  our  mortal  State,  which,  at  the  height,  are  but  tran-> 
fient Jhadows,  or  fomething  lefs  confiderahle* 

WAR. 

Surely  men  ought  to  be  hardened  for  War,  Conqueft  and 
Plunder,  where  the  Vi6lors  are  to  cut  their  way  to  Honor  and 
Riches,  through  the  hearts  of  the  ^vanquijhed,  to  quench  their 
ardent  thirfl  of  Glory  with  human  Blood,  and  to  celebrate  their 
Triumphs,  only  in  the  mi  dll  of  horrid  M off  acres, 

WIFE. 

She  is  given  thee  by  Fate  to  poife  the  Balance  of  thy  Life, 
that  neither  too  much  Eafe  nor  Pain,  excefs  of  Joy  and  Grief, 
fhould  turn  the  doubtful  fcale  of  Senfe,  and  make  thee  either 
fwim  in  Floods  of  Pleafure,  or  fink  in  the  Mire  of  baneful 
Grief  and  Melancholy, 

WISDOM. 

The  eternal  Sapience  wanders  through  the  Univerfe,  to  feck 
out  fuch  as  will,  or  can  imbibe  her  free  Impreflions.  She  volun- 
tarily Aides  into  receptive  Souls,  and  fills  them  with  her  Rays. 
Thus  the  fublimer  Genii  of  the  Air,  bafk  in  an  open  Orb  of 
intelleftual  Light,  becaufe  they  are  embodied,  in  the  mo  A 
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refined,  and  purefi  matter;  Whereas  we  Mortals  muft  be  thankful 
for  her  Illuminations  by  retail.  She  only  (hines  on  us  through 
Chinks  and  Crannies  of  our  dungeon  Flefli.  And  yet  feldoni 
even  fo  in  direct  Beams:  Few  Men  can  boaft  that  Privilege. 
The  greater  part  walk  only  in  the  Tvnlight  of  Opinion,  or  at>befi, 
in  the  faint  languid  glimmerings  of  human  Reajon,  which,  like 
the  Moon,  conveys  the  original  Light  of  Science  to  us  by 
ReJleElion,  and  at  fecond  hand.  We  are  to  learn  the  reft  from 
Books,  from  Converfation  and  Experience* 

Y O U T H. 

The  Spartans  e flee  me  d Infancy  and  Youth,  the  Spring  time  of 
good  manners,  when  Virtue  is  in  the  BloJfom%  If  that  be  nipped 
or  blafted,  fruit  muft  prove  abortive  or  unprof  table* 

2 E A X. 

The  different 272  Religion,  are  all  at  War,  about  words 
and  exterior  Ceremonies;  fo  zealous  for  Charity  and  Peaee,  that 
they  are  in  perpetual  war  for  its  fake,  murthering  one  another,  in 
the  Love  of  Love,  and  fuch  flout  Champions  for  the  Truth,  that 
they  fcruple  not  to  tell  ten  thoufand  lies for  its fake** 


* Several  paflages  from  itit  Author,  having  been  inferted  in  the  CharcUier  of  Eudoxus,  ztt 

defignedly.  omitted  here. 
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Tyrocinium  Anatomicum : 

OR,  AN 

INTRODUCTION 

T O 

ANATOMY. 

SO  ftrongly  is  the  thirfl  of  knowledge  inherent  in  our  nature, 
and  the  attainment  of  it  attended  with  fo  much  fenfible  fatis* 
fadion,  that  however  the  liberality  of  fortune  may  have  pre- 
cluded Gentlemen  from  the  practical  part  of  a proleffion,  they 
are  generally  enough  difpofed  to  become  acquainted  with  its 
theory.  At  leaft  it  may  be  aflferted  of  this  Univerlity,  that  its 
moft  diflinguifhed  members  for  Behaviour,  Birth  and  Fortune, 
are  remarkable  for  paying  a proportional  regard  to  every  offered 
opportunity  of  improvement. 

The  Author  of  the  following  fheets,  fenfible  of  the  pleafure 
he  has  received  from  thofe  Audiences  by  which  he  has  been 
favoured,  when  demonflrating  the  parts  of  the  human  body  ; and 
having  been  often  previoufly  confulted  about  the  nature  of  the 
fludy,  the  qualifications  of  its  ftudents,  the  books  to  be  read,  &c. 
thinks  be  may  bed  by  this  method  fatisfy  every  head  of 
Enquiry;  and  at  the  fame  time  give  a general  notion  of  the 
nature  and  tendency  of  the  fludy. 

Anatomy,  from  the  Greek  woid  denotes  limply  the  art 

of  difledting  an  animal  body;  but  in  a more  general  fenfe,  a 
knowledge  of  the  Situation,  Figure,  Adion  and  Ufe  of  the  Parts. 

That 
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That  which  treats  of  the  two  latter  properties  ; namely  the  A61ion 
and  life  of  the  Parts,  is  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  the 

Fhyfiology. 

Anatomy  is  divided  into  the  human  and  Gomparative.  The 
latter  comprehends  the  diffedlion  of  the  whole  brute  creation; 
the  former  has  Man  alone  for  its  obje61:'.  This,  or  the  human 
Anatomy,  is  the  ufual  fubjeft  of  Ledures.  For  though  compara- 
tive Anatomy  be  highly  entertaining,  and  indeed,  often  ufeful 
in  guiding  us  to  conjedures  in  the  human,  which  without  this 
Analogy  we  might  longer  have  wanted,  or  perhaps  even  never 
have  arrived  at:  Yet- is  the  field  too  large  for  the  limits  affigned 
in  common,  to  thefe  enquiries/  And  even  much  of  the  fubjed: 
yet  lies  uncultivated,  from  the  amazing  extent  of  the  animal, 
creation. 

The  fubftituting  animal  fubjeds  for  diffedion,  where  human 
ones  were  not  to  be  obtained,  has  been  the  fource  of  many* errors 
in  Anatomy.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  fo  great  was  the 
prejudice  which  Men  entertained  of  this  necelfary  employment, 
that  even  in  countries,  where  the  pradice  of  embalming  had  (to 
all  appearance)  the  fandionof  the  publick,  the  perfon who  made 
the  firft  and  principal  incifion;  did  it  at  the  hazard  of  his  life: 
The  miftaken  zeal  of  the  deceafeds  relations  promptingthem  to 
drive  him  out  of  the  houfe,  by  every  rude  and  offenfive  kind  of 
behaviour  But  even  fuppofing  they  had  been  allowed  to  per- 
form their  tafk  quietly,  and  without  molefiation;  little  knowledge 
furely  could  they  have  gained  of  the  Strudure  of  thofe  men  or 
women,  whofe  brains  they  drew  out  through  the  noftrils  with  a 
hook;  and  whofe  vifcera  they  dragged  through  a hole  made  in 
the  belly.  Among  the  Jews,  it  was  made  pollution  by  their  law, 
to  handle  a dead  body.  And  a fimilar  prohibition*  has  been 
fufpeded  by  fome  authors  to  have  obtained  even  among  the 
Greeks.  Thefe,  and  other  fimilar  caufes,  would  feem  to  have 
long  prevented  any  confiderable  progrefs  in  this  branch  of  medi- 
cine. While  on  the  other  hand,  the  cuftom  of  offering  facrifices^ 

fo 
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fp  ancient  and  fo  univerfal ; together  with  the  great  fhare  that 
Kings,  Priefts  and  Prophets  bore  in  thofe  frequent  Solemnities,  ] 
naturally  gave  a biafs  to  men’s  enquiries  into  the  ftrufture  of  the 
brute  creation.  When  from  a regular  and  acquired  knowledge 
of  what  was  the  mod  natural  fituation  and  appearance  of  the 
parts  of  animals,  they  came  at  lafl  to  found  a kind  of  prophetic 
augury,  of  which  the  ambitious  and  crafty  in  after  ages  made 
fuch  proper  ufe,  as  when  human  powers  were  not  fufficient  for 
their  daring  defigns,  fetched  down  (as  it  were)  the  Gods  to  their 
affiftance. 

Much  too  mull  be  allowed  for  the  obfcurity  of  Traditions, 
derived  down  to  us  from  very  remote  periods. 

It  would  feem  that  the  fura  of  Anatomical  Knowledge  could 
have  amounted  to  but  little  in  the  times  we  are  fpeaking  of,  by 
the  inconliderable  figure  it  made,  even  when  Hippocrates  brought 
medicine  into  reputation.  That  Hippocrates,  whofe  fame  has 
extended  to  fuch  diflant  ages:  On  whom  grateful  Pofterity  has 
conferred  a title  more  durable  than  monumental  brafs,  of  Father 
of  Phyfic,  and  Divine  Old  Man:  Whom  Macrobius  is  not  afraid 
to  equal  with  divine  Omnifcience,  when  he  fays  “ Hippocrates 
tarn  falli,  quam  fallere  nefcit:”  And  Profper  Martianus  falfus 
nunquam  potuit,  nos  fallere  nunquam.”  And  yet  it  has  been, 
doubted  and  very  fharply  difputed,  whether  this  fo  famous 
Sage  of  antiquity  ever  differed  a human  Body. 

Now  without  embarking  on  this  boundlefs  ocean  of  difpute, 
let  it  fuffice  briefly  to  obferve,  that  we  have  not  fufficient 
on  which  to  ground  the  decifion  of  fo  important  a point;  for 
befides,  that  fome  pieces  are  handed  down  to  us  as  the  works  of 
Hippocrates,  which  have  long  fince  been  fet  afide  as  fpurious,  it 
happens  unluckily  for  the  queftion  before  us,  that  thofe  paflages 
, which  feem  mofl  to  favour  the  opinion  of  his  (kill  in  Anatomy,, 
are  found  in  thofe  pieces  of  whofe  genuinenefs  we  doubt.  Yet 
to  dojuftice  to  a charafter,  to  which  (take  it  all  in  all)  toomucb 
gratitude  can  never  be  paid,  let  it  be  obferved  that  GaleUi  in  hia 
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lift  of  Books  written  by  Hippocrates^  but  unfortunately  loft  even 
in  Galens  time,  mentions  a treatife  on  Anatomy. 

Whatever  be  the  faft,  he  certainly  left  his  Cotemporaries  far 
behind  him  in  the  glorious  field  of  reputation.  Yet  whoever 
would  fhine  a modern  Hippocrates,  will  not,  I prefume,  dif- 
card  Anatomy  as  an  unneceffary  ingredient  in  the  Charafter; 
unlefs  hefhould  adopt  the  tenet  of  preferring  being  in  the  wrong 
with  Hippocrates,  to  being  in  the  right  with  all  the  world  befides. 
Which  facrifice  of  common  fenfe  and  reafon  to  an  idolized  repu- 
tation, is  (I  fear)  not  without  example. 

But  to  leave  the  dark  ages  of  conjefture,  and  to  come  to  times 
where  we  have  the  light  of  hiftory  to  guide  us.  In  the  reigns  of 
the  Egyptian  Kings,  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  his  fucceffor  Philadelphus, 
lived  thofe  famous  Anatomifts,  Erafijlratus  Herophilus ; who 
were  furnifhed  by  thofe  Princes  with  plenty  of  Bodies  for  dif- 
fe6lion.  That  they  cut  up  men  alive,  is  probably  a report 
founded  on  that  abhorrence  which  the  generality  of  the  world 
even  then  entertained  of  thefe  enquiries;  and  which  (by  the  by) 
makes  it  probable  that  difleftions  were  hardly  very  common  in 
the  much  earlier  aera  of  Hippocrates. 

It  feems,  I think,  very  improbable,  that  the  multitude  (who 
can  fo  hardly  diveft  themfelvesof  prejudice,  and  in  this  inftance 
perhaps  thefeldomeft  of  any)  would  ever  have  propofed  to  open 
this  inlet  to  knowledge;  and  thus  Phyfic  would  have  been  robbed 
of  a material  fupport,  had  not  the  Kings  of  Egypt,  men  of  noble 
and  exalted  minds,  dared  to  alfert  fuperior  freedom  by  knocking 
off  the  fetters  of  fuperftition.  Which  obfervation  is  confirmed  by 
events  in  fucceeding  times,  when  great  men  ftill  interpofed  to 
defend  and  promote  diffe6lions;  the  mob  to  brand  and  vilify 
diffeftors.  The  opinions  of  thefe  two  Anatomifts  are  quoted  by 
Galen  and  others;  but  the  originals  have  longfince  been  loft. 

I fhall  mention  but  one  great  name  more  on  this  occafion,  and 
that  is  Galen's,  the  great  admirer  of  Hippocrates,  and,  in  general, 
beft  commentator  upon  him.  If  we  confider  the  age  he  lived  in, 

four 
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four  hundred  years  later  than  the  Ptolemies,  we  (hould  naturally 
expect  to  find  him  improving^  on  the  Anatomy  left  him  by  his 
Predeceflbrs.  But  when  we  Gonfider  the  place  of  his  refidence, 
and  the  unlucky  circumllances  under  v/hich  Anatomy  labored 
at  Rome,  from  fuperllitious  doubts  and  fcruples,  we  fhall  not  be 
furprized  to  find  him  making  no  additions  to  the  (then  common) 
flock  of  knowledge.  The  chief  opportunities  which  he  had  of 
fatisfying  himfelf  in  thefe  enquiries,  were  (as  he  himfelf  informs 
us)  fuch  and  fo  precarious  as  the  following.  When  the  bodies  of 
men  flain  in  battle,  lay  long  enough  unburied  to  have  their  flefii 
eaten  offby  wild  beads;  when  the  overflowing  of  the  Tiber  walked 
bodies  out  of  the  tombs;  when  the  bodies  of  malefa61ors  were 
publicly  expofed:  from  thefe,  and  fuch  opportunities  as  thefe, 
he  tells  us,,  he  was  forced  to  get  his  knowledge,  which  were  cer- 
tainly very  unfavourable  for  a regular  and  fatisfa6lory  exami- 
nation of  parts. 

The  unnatural  cuftom  indeed  which  prevailed  among  the 
Romans,  of  expofing  their  children  on  little  altars  covered  with 
leaves,  might  fupply  him  at  home  with  bodies  for  difle61ion:  But 
whether  he  ever  made  this  ufe  of  the  Roman  barbarity,  is  more 
than  has  come  to  our  knowledge.  He  is  generally  faulty  in  inter- 
fperfing  defcriptions  taken  from  brutes,  and  applying  them  to 
the  human  body.  I wifh  the  fame  fault  could  not  be  placed  to 
the  account  of  more  modern  Anatomifts,  who  had  not  the  fame 
plea  to  bring  in  excufe  that  Galen  had,  a fcarcity  of  human 
bodies.  But  from  this,  fome  of  the  greateft  Anatomifts  of  Anti- 
quity have  not  kept  clear;  who  by  thus  blending  true  and  falfe 
defcriptions  together,  have  rendered  their  influence  and. 
teftimony  fo  much  the  more  dangerous,,  by  how  much  their 
reputation  made  them  the  lefs  fufpefted.. 

Pudet  hcec  opprohria  nobis 

Et  did potuijfe,  et  non potuijfe  rejellil 
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From  the  times  of  Galen  to  the  prefent,  the  difcoveries  and 
improvements  in  Anatomy  have  been  continually  increafing. 
But  a minute  detail  of  thefe  v\’'ould  be  foreign  to  the  prefent 
Undertaking. 

The  firll  and  principal  end  of  the  Study  of  the  human  body, 
fhould  be  to  awaken  in  us  an  awful  Senfe  of  the  amazing  power 
of  its  Creator.  Thofe  who  are  converfant  with  the  difcourfes 
preached  at  the  Ledures  which  the  great  and  good  Mr.  Boyle 
has  founded,  may  fee  what  ftrong  and  convincing  arguments  a 
Bentley  and  a Derham  have  oppofed  to  the  impious  deniers  of  a 
God,  taken  from  the  ftrucfure  of  the  Body  of  Men.  And  if 
thefe  arguments  could  be  fuppofed  to  lofe  any  part  of  their  force, 
by  coming  from  the  mouths  of  Chriftian  Divines;  let  the  fenti- 
ments  and  confelTion  of  an  unenlightened  Heathen  (the  celebrated 
Galen)  be  confidered.  Whofe  whole  work,  “ de  ufu  partium,” 
is  one  continued  rapturous  admiration  of  the  great  Artificer, 
Nay,  he  goes  fo  far  as  to  call  the  work  he  had  undertaken,  “ the 
“ foundation  as  it  were  of  all  Theology.” 

And  yet  farther — we  fliall  in  the  contemplation  of  the  human 
frame,  as  ftrongly  fee  the  necelfity  of  Providence  to  preferve,  as 
we  did  of  Omnipotence  to  create  fuch  a Being.  The  familiar 
p'hrafe  of  Life  hanging  by  a thread,  approaches  much  nearer  to 
literal  truth,  than  the  generality  of  mankind  imagine.  Yet  the 
inclemency  of  the  Elements,  the  violence  of  the  Paflions,  and 
the  hidden,  yet  not  lefs  deftru6live  arts  of  Luxury,  are  ever 
confpiring  to  cut  it  through.  Hence  (but  for  the  reafons  juft 
affigned)  we  might  reafonably  wonder  how  we  could  live  fo 
long;  and  that  the  art  of  medicine  can  do  fo  much  (inftead  of 
wondering  that  it  can  do  no  more)  for  the  reparation  of  the  human 
frame. 

If  we  apply  this  ftudy  to  the  particular  inftances  in  which  it 
makes  the  rational  foundation  of  pradice,  it  will  appear  to  be 
very  extenfive.  The  knowledge  of  the  parts  with  relation  to 
iituaiion  and  ftrudure,  may  be  fubfervient  to  the  prevention,  as 

well 
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well  as  cure  of  difeafes.  Hence  we  learn  to  avoid  coftivenefs, 
in  habits  liable  to  the  piles;  to  avoid  immoderate  repletion  in 
apoplectic  difpofitions;  a conllantly  fupine  pofture  in  nephritic 
complaints;  and  fo  of  many  more  cafes  than  can  be  enumerated. 

Again,  a very  important  advantage  we  reap  from  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  human  ftruClure,  is  its  aililting  us  in  deter- 
mining the  part  originally  affeCted,  which,  amidft  a variety  of 
Symptoms,  and  pretty  large  extent  of  pain,  is  alone  the  clue  that 
can  guide  us  through  a labyrinth  of  doubts.  It  is  from  hence 
we  are  furnilhed  with  what  Phyficians  call  the  Signa  pathogno- 
monica,  or  CbaraCleriftic  marks  of  a difeafe,  fuch  as  do  (as  it 
were  exclufively)  point  out  the  particular  diftemper.  Nay, 
farther  ftill,  it  furnithes  Prognoftics,  or  a prophetic  forefight  into 
the  event,  together  with  a nice  eftimation  of  the  degree  of  danger. 
A remarkable  inftance  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  Galeris 
account  of  the  Hepatitis. 

Again,  Anatomy  leads  to  the  cure  of  difeafes,  and  that  mofb 
particularly  by  leading  to  a rational  application  of  affiflance. . 
And  this  will  appear  to  be  founded  on  a knowledge  of  the  courfe. 
and  communication  of  the  feveral  orders  of  velfels;  and  particu- 
larly of  that  moh  confpiring  harmony  carried  on  by  the  nerves. 
From  this  principle  we  learn  to  open  particular  veins  and  arteries, 
in  particular  diftempers,  as  we  would  relieve  a part,  placed 
perhaps  without  our  reach,  but  by  thefe  methods.  Hence  we 
derive  the  practice  of  that  warm  internal  fomentation,  which. 
Clyfters  convey,  in  fome  excruciating  diforders  of  the  Kidneys 
and  Bladder,  And  hence  (to  add  no  more  on  this  head,)  we 
learn  to  avoid  many  idle,  external  (if  not  dangerous)  applications 
which  difgrace  as  well  as  difappoint  the  Recommender, 

But  I haften  to  another  advantage  we  reap  from  the  dilTeclion 
of  bodies;  and  which  is  of  fo  extenfive  a nature,  and  carries 
with  it  fo  much  convi61ion,  that  many  on  their  death-beds  have 
laid  the  ftriftefi;  injunctions  on  their  relations  to  lubmit  their 
Bodies  to  an  Anatomical  infpeClion.  And  that  is,  becaufe  from 
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hence  we  may  often  learn  what  was  the  caufe  of  a difeafe,  which 
eluded  perhaps  every  conjeclure;  or  at  lead  may  deduce  from 
thence  fuch  Obfervations  as  may  benefit  thoufands  yet  unborn. 
But  here  two  previous  cautions  muft  be  laid  down.  The  one,  > 
that  we  do  not  confound  the  confequences  with  the  caufes  of  the 
difeafe:  The  other,  that  we  do  not  attribute  to  the  difeafe,  all  the 
appearances  after  death*.  Thus,  a quantity  of  matter  being  found 
in  the  Thorax,  muft  not  be  fet  down  as  the  occafion  of  thofe 
fymptoms  which  appear  in  a Pleurify;  or  the  gangrenous  fpots  of 
the  Bowels,  as  of  thofe  fymptoms  which  appear  in  fome  dreadful 
Colics.  But  each  are  to  be  underftood  as  the  confequence  of 
Inflammation,  in  one  inftance  terminating  in  a fuppuration,  in 
the  other,  in  a mortification  of  the  part  alFe6led. 

The  effeft  of  the  laft  ftruggles  of  life  are  coagulations  of  the 
blood  in  the  Heart  and  large  veffels;  but  are  frequently 
miftaken  by  the  unwary  for  Polypufes;  a diftemper  perhaps  as 
rare  as  it  is  fatal.  And  here  it  may  be  ufeful  to  obferve,  that  in 
diflc6ling  bodies  it  is  no  unufual  thing  to  find  fmall  ftones  in  the 
Kidneys,  knots  in  the  Lungs,  concretions  in  the  Gall  Bladder, 
though  the  parties  during  life  were  never  troubled  with  any 
fenfible  pain  from  them.  On  which  occafion  it  is  elegantly 
remarked  by  Dr.  Simpfan,  **  that  one  who  would  inveftigate 
“ difeafes  among  the  dead,  fhould  have  a large  hiftory  before 

him,  of  what'the  living  can  bear  without  difturbance.”  And* 
then  he  gives  a remarkable  inftance  to  the  purpofe. 

But  there  is  a moft  extraordinary,  as  well  as  melancholy  im^ 
ftance  of  what  I have  advanced;  That  difle£lions  lead  us  to  the 
knowledge  of  cafes  which  conjedures  could  never  reach;  and 
which  may  therefore  afford  us  very  new,  and  it  may  be  very 
neceffary  cautions.  What  I mean  is,  the  cafe  of  Baron  Wajfenaer 
in  Holland,  fet  forth  at  large  by  Boerhaave,  who  attended  him, 
and  which,  epitomised,  is  as  follows.  The  Baron  being  frequently 
afflifled  with  the  gout,  and  fenfible  of  having  a weak  digeftion, 
ufed  occafionally  to  folicit  the  difcharge  of  what  was  offen- 
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five  to  his  flomach,  by  drinking  repeated  draughts  of  warm 
water.  He  was  attempting  to  relieve  himfelf  in  the  ufual  method, 
on  account  of  fome  duck  he  had  eaten  that  day,  when  not  readily 
obtaining  his  end,  he  kept  enlarging  his  draught,  till  after  a 
violent  ftrain,  though  without  the  expected  confequence,  he  fell 
into  fo  dreadful  an  agony  as  he  could  fcarce  endure,  much  lefs 
accurately  defcribe.  Nothing  was  omitted  that  the  (kill  and 
friendlhip  of  Boerhaave  and  another  Phylician  could  devife.' 

But  every  thing  was  in  vain,  and  nothing  perhaps  was  lefs 

fufpefled  than  what  proved  to  be  the  real  cafe  ; for  on  opening 
the  body,  the  Oefophagus,  or  palfage  from  the  mouth  into  the 
ftomach,  was  fplit  through,  half  round  its  circumference,  at  the 
part  where  it  terminates  in  the  ftomach;  and  the  duck  and  medi- 
cines were  found  floating  free,  upon  the  furface  of  the  inteftines. 
Now  though  fuch  a cafe  probably  never  had,  (it  is  to  be  hoped,) 
never  will  again,  have  its  parallel,  yet  we  may,  for  the  greater 
fecurity  of  mankind,  make  the  following  ufeful  obfervation 
from  it. 

That  as  the  Oefophagus  makes  an  acute  angle  with  the  upper 
orifice  of  the  flomach,  and  the  acutenefs  of  that  angle  mufl  in- 
creafe  in  proportion  to  the  diflention  of  the  flomach  (which  from 
its  fituation  principally  fwells  forwards  and  upwards;)  there  may 
come  a time  when  it  is  fo  much  diflended,  as  to  clofe  up  the  exit 
(by  the  upper  orifice)  entirely.  Therefore  the  quantity  of 
warm  liquors  drank  to  forward  the  operation  of  an  emetic,  fhould 
not  exceed  a pint  at  a time. 

The  caufes  of  fudden  death  cannot  always  be  accounted  for 
[except  conjefturally]  but  by  diffeflion.  Though  it  is  not  to  be 
expefled  that  even  thus  we  fhali  always  fucceed.  Whoever  is  cu- 
rious to  fee  what  can  be  brought  in  fupport  of  this  argument,  may 
confult  Boneti  Sepulchretum  Anatomicum,  which  is  a colleflion  of 
the  appearances  after  death,  compared  with  the  complaints  of 
the  party  while  living,  and  ranged  under  proper  heads. 
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Another  ufe  of  Anatomy  is  to  enquire  into  the  feveral  parts  of 
a dead  body,  where  there  has  been  any  ground  to  fufpeft  that 
fome  violence  has  been  the  occafion  of  the  Party’s  death.  This 
branch  is  called  by  Authors  (and  many  have  wrote  exprefly  on 
the  rubje61;)  Anatomia  Medico-J'orenfis,  It  is  certainly  highly 
proper  that  the  utmoft  tendernefs  fhould  be  fhewn,  and  the  fullefl: 
enquiries  made  on  occafion  of  fufpefled  violence;  left  a hafly, 
and  ill-grounded  opinion  fhould  involve  the  innocent,  in  the 
punilhment  due  to  the  guilty.  And  as  not  only  all  who  profefs 
any  branch  of  medicine,  but  even  Gentlemen  (by  being  com- 
miflioned  to  put  the  laws  in  execution)  may  occafionally  be 
concerned  in  this  unpleafing  talk;  it  will  not  be  entirely  ufelefs 
to  fpend  a few  pages  on  this  Subje61:, 

Now  the  circumftances  which  Anatomy  brings  to  light  upon 
thefe  occafions  are  fome  or  other  of  the  following: 

And  firft.  Blows:  This  perhaps  is  one  of  the  moft  common 
cafes,  and  yet  we  meet  with  inftanceSj  where  though  death  has 
feemed  to  be  the  confequence  of  a blow,  an  Anatomical  infpec- 
tion  has  cleared  the  culprit.  Of  this  kind  take  an  inftance.  A 
man  was  beat  and  bruifed  on  the  right  fide  with  a flick;  during 
the  fkirmifh,  his  foot  flipped,  and  he  fell  with  force,  and  pitched 
on  his  left  fide,  and  after  a groan  or  two,  expired.  On  opening 
the  body,  the  Spleen  (whofe  feat  is  on  the  left  fide)  was  found 
half  cracked  through;  and  a great  quantity  of  coagulated  blood, 
within  the  cavity  of  the  Abdomen.  On  diflefting  away  the 
mufcles  where  the  blow  with  the  flick  was  given,  the  bruife  was 
found  to  be  quite  fuperficial,  fo  that  his  death  was  pronounced 
to  be  occafioned  by  the  fall.  This,  too,  is  one  of  thofe  inflances, 
in  which  the  real  mifehief  could  never  have  been  afeertained,. 
but  by  infpeftion.  It  muft  be  obferved  of  blows  in  general, 
that  many,  though  in  themfelves  not  fatal,  may  become  fo 
through  mifraanagement,  age,  or  other  circumftances  of  the 
patient.  Which  diftin6lion  fhould  always  be  offered  by  the 
medical  gentlemen,  though  the  decifion  on  it  appertains  to 
another  clafs  of  men. 
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2.  Another  fburce  of  enquiry  may  be  concerning  Paifons,  By 
which  are  meant  fuch  fubftances,  as  work  foon  and  violently  to 
the  deftru6lion  of  the  body.  For  as  to  the  refined  fubtlety  to 
which  fome  nations-  have  been  reported-  to  have  brought  their 
poifons,  we  mayjuftly  at  lead  fufpend  our  judgement  of  what 
we  never  had  an  opportunity  of  examining;  and  in  fiances  of 
which  therefore  can  never  become  the  objeftof  a Britifh  inqueft. 
However  it  fhould  here  be  remarked,  that  many  of  the  ehymical 
preparations-  are  fo  violent  in  their  own  nature,  that  in  too  large 
a dofe  they  may,  and  often  do,  bring  on,  all  the  dreadful  confe- 
quences  of  a real  poifon;  fuch  as  violent  inflammation  of 
Stomach  and  Inte dines,  with  purging,  vomiting,  fainting, 

So  that  enquiry  fhould  in  this  cafe  be  made  into  the  fubdance 
taken.  But  fuppofe  a real  dofe  of  poifon  given,  (arfenic  for 
indance)  if  the  dofe  be  fmall,  conditution  drong,  and  the  un- 
happy obje6l  immediately  dilcovers  what  he  has  done ; if  at  fuch 
a time,  fome  ignorant  old  woman,  indead  of  pouring  down  oil, 
or  fat  broths,  and  throwing  them  up  in  clyders,  in  order  to 
provoke  the  domach  and  bowels  to  ejefcl  the  poifon,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  take  off  the.  force  of  the  dimulus,  fhould  give  an 
antimonial  or  other  rough  vomit,  the  cafe  would  infallibly 
become  defpe rate,  and  the  party  die.  I the  rather  indance  in 
this  cafe,  becaufe  whoever  was  to  found  his  verdi£l  upon  the 
appearances  alter  death,  without  being  made  acquainted  with  all 
circumdances,  would  fee  reafon  lufficient  to  condemn  an  acrid; 
poifon  as  the  caufe  of  the  party’s  death;  but  the  circumdances. 
would  furely  plead  in  favour  of  the  criminaL 

3.  With.refped  to  Wounds^-,  it  is  very  certain,  that  if  a large- 
vefifel  be  cut,  and  no  help  at  hand  to  dop  the  hsemorrhage,  the 
patient  mud  quickly  periCh,, though  the  wound  in  its-own  nature 
was  not  mortal.  On  the  contiary,  if  the  veffehisnot  to  be  come 
at,,  the  wound  mud  of  confequence  prove  fatal. 

4,  Some  difputes  have  occafionally  arifen  about  the  legitimacy 
of  children’s  birth.  D£  jujlo  partus  tmpwe.  We  fhould  in  this 
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cafe,  where  chara6ler  is  at  flake,  as  well  as  where  life  is  con- 
cerned, acl  with  a proper  degree  of  caution.  Fcetufes  coming 
into  the  world  before  they  are  quick,  are  called  abortions. 
Women  are  delivered  of  live  children  in  the  feventh,  as  well  as 
ninth  month,  without  any  imputation  on  their  charafter:  But 
fuch  children,  as  not  being  at  their  full  time,  are  fmaller,  weaker, 
fcarce  able  to  eat  or  fuck;  their  parts  are  not  all  exaftly  com- 
pleat;  and  they  ufually  fleep  away  the  chief  part  of  that  time 
they  wanted  of  their  compleat  nine  months. 

The  next  enquiry  to  that  of  legitimacy  of  birth,  is  with  refpecf 
to  Mifcarriages.  Now  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  there  are 
no  medicines  fpecifically  produftive  of  abortion:  Whatever 
diminifhes  the  quantity  of  blood  in  too  great  a proportion  to  what 
is  neceffary  for  the  nourifhment  of  the  fcztws^  may  occafionit;  or 
whatever  violent  medicines,  or  methods,  have  the  power  of 
loofeningthe  Placenta,  or  of  forcing  the  Menfes:  But  experience 
teacheth  us,  that  it  is  not  fo  eafy  a matter  to  procure  a mifcarriage 
as  deluded  unhappy  women  imagine.  And  confidering  in  what 
a laborious,  and  often  penurious  fituation,  many  of  the  fex  mufl 
ever  breed,  this  is  furely  one,  among  many  inflances,  of  a moft 
tender,  and  indulgent  Providence,  In  fa6i;,  all  attempts  to 
deflroy  the  child  in  the  womb,  have  a tendency  to  deftroy  the 
mother  alfo.  Opinions  formed  on  the  appearance  of  the  child  ' 
when  born,  are  prefumptive;  but  prefumptive  proofs  only: 
For  bad  diet,  misfortunes,  diflrefs,  and  imprifonment  may  bring 
on  a mifcarriage,  and  imprefs  on  the  unhappy  infant,  that 
withered  and  fhrivelled  appearance  (if  not  kill  it)  which  the  moft 
wicked  attempts  for  a like  purpofe  could  have  done. 

Laftly,  and  to  conclude  with  the  higheft  inftance  of  unnatural 
cruelty.  We  are  fometimes  called  upon  to  give  our  opinion 
concerning  the  murder  of  baftard  children.  Now  the  once 
ufual  and  admitted  criterion,  whereby  to  judge  and  determine, 
namely,  the  finking  of  the  lungs  in  water,  has  fince  been  found 
capable  of  deceiving  us.  An  inftance  was  known,  where  an 
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infant  ftrangled  by  its  mother  after  the  birth,  had  the  blood- 
* veflTels  of  the  lungs  fo  extremely  diftended  with  blood,  as  to 
render  them  fpecifically  heavier  than  water;  but  fuch  an  error, 
could  it  often  take  place,  would  ftill  be  on  the  merciful  fide  : 
And  even  this  can  fcarce  happen  without  leaving  fufficient  marks 
of  violence  behind  it.  What  is  of  more  confequence  to  remem- 
ber, is,  that  though  a child  be  ftill-born,  yet  its  lungs  may  be 
fpecifically  lighter  than  water.  This  may  happen  from  two 
caufes:  From  a malicious  perfon  blowing  air  into  the  lungs,, 
previous  to  a juridical  examination:  And  when  the  lungs  are  fo 
far  corrupted,  as  to  generate  air;  to  the  expanfion  of  which,  in 
dead  bodies,  that  have  been  long  drowned,  is  owing  that  relative 
enlargement  of  their  furface,  which  makes  them  capable  of 
floating  on  the  water. 

Thefe  include,  I think,  the  principal  heads  of  enquiry,  that 
ufually  come  before  an  inqueft.  And  from  what  has  been  faid 
it  will  appear,  that  too  much  caution  cannot  be  ufed  where  we 
are  fitting  upon  the  life,  or  upon  what  perhaps  is  dearer  than  life,, 
the  reputation  of  a fellow  creature. 

From  hence  then  it  appears,  that  the  ftudy  of  Anatomy  belongs 
not  fo  exclufively  to  the  province  of  medicine,  but  that  it  is 
capable  of  adorning,  if  not  of  affifting,  various  other  branches  of 
knowledge.  With  refped  indeed  to  Divinity,  I think  it  is  in 
general  mifapplied,  when  called  in  to  illuftrate  any  Scriptural  or 
Moral  difficulties:  And  if  fome  important  points  of  religion, 
depended  only  on  fuch  collateral  evidence,  they  muft,  as  fuch 
allufions  are  often  managed,  inevitably  fall  to  the  ground.  The 
boldell  attempt  of  this  nature,  as  well  as  the  moft  unfortunate, 
was  that  of  Michael  Servetiis,  who  by  way  of  illuftration,  com- 
pared the  Trinity  to  three  juices  in  the  body ; and  for  which 
work  he  was  burnt  to  death  at  Geneva;  and,  as  it  is  faid,  at  the 
in  (ligation  of  Calvin,  It  is  ufual,  alfo,  to  mention  the  advantages 
Vv^hich  Sculpture  and  Painting  receive  from  this  ftudy.  But 
thefe  are  too  obvious  to  need  infilling  on.  It  may  be  more 
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applicable  in  thefc  feats  of  Literature  to  obferve,  that  the  fttrdy' 
of  which  we  are  fpeaking,  may  ferve  to'illuftrate  feveral  poetical 
defcriptions ; and  point  out  the  propriety  of  feveral  epithets  and 
allufions,  which  we  meet  with  in  claflic  authors:  And  particu- 
larly with  relation  to  the  celebrated  Homer ^ whofe  defcription 
of  wounded  parts  is  fo  accurate  in  general,  that  fome  have 
admitted  it  as  an  undoubted  proof  of  the  good  ftate  of  Anatomy 
in  his  days. 

The  different,  and  often  oppofite  opinions  concerning  the 
Sfrru6:ure,  and  Ufe  of  the  Parts,  cannot  but  be  very  difagreeable 
to  impartial  minds,  which  are  always  ready  to  embrace  truth,- 
wherever  they  can  find  it;  and  may  juftly  raife  fufpicions  in 
fome,  that  there  is  lefs  of  certainty  in  the  fcience  than  is  pre- 
tended. But  it  mu  ft  be  remembered,  that  a fondnefs  for  our 
own  difcoveries,  may  bias  our  fenfes  to  the  prejudice  of  truth ; 
and  a defire  of  railing  our  own  reputation,  may  determine  us  to 
cavil  at  the  affertions  of  others;  and  particularly  to  chufe  out  as 
the  moft  glorious  rivals,  the  foremoft  in  the  lift  of  fame.  While, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  paying  too  blind  a deference  to  a name, 
may  make  us  haftily  receive  an  Ipfe  dixit^  unexamined,  and 
unapproved.  But  fuppofing  nothing  of  this  to  be  the  cafe; 
Anatomifts  may  eafily  differ  in  their  accounts  of  the  Ufe,  and 
Stru6lure  of  Parts,  where  the  leaft  handling  defaces,  or  the  leaft 
diftemper  has  aggravated,  or  obliterated  their  natural  form. 
And  it  is  pretty  certain,  that  unfair  praftices  have  fometimes 
been  ufed  to  fi^pport,  and  defend  a favorite  theory,  againft  a 
more  fuccefsful,  and  therefore  obnoxious  rival.  So  that  we 
muft  not  place  all  the  perplexity  of  diffenting  opinions  to  the 
obfcurity  of  the  fubje<?f ; but  fome  fhare  of  it,  at  leaft,  to  the 
obftinacy  of  its  Profeffors. 

To  reconcile  every  jarring  opinion,  or  to  offer  new  folutions 
of  doubts,  where  ingenious  men  have  already  failed,  are  talks 
for  which  I have  no  inclination.  I therefore  purpofely  omit 
entering  into  the  Minuticc  of  Anatomy,  that  I may  not  be 
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tedioufly  prolix,  and  often  unintelligible.  And  there  is  the  lefs 
occafion  for  this,  as  the  moft  obvious  parts  of  our  frame,  are 
generally  the  chief  feats  of  our  diforders;  and  the  principal 
fun6lions  of  thofe  feveral  parts,  are  pretty  well  underilood.  For 
this  reafon,  plain  and  (as  far  as  theSubjed  will  admit,)  indifput« 
able  defcriptions  are  the  belt.  Any  one  may  increafe  thefe 
ideas  among  Authors,  and  wade  deep  in  the  unpleafant  ftreams 
ofcontroverfy  at  their  leifure. 

The  books  necelfary  to  be  confulted  on  this  occafion,  lie  in  a 
very  narrow  compafs ; •—Heijleri  Compendium  Anatomicumt  Mun- 
nickius  de  re  Anatomica,  and  the  little  Compendium  publifiiM  by 
Keill^  feem  to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  a beginner.  WinJlow'& 
Anatomy,  written  in  French,  and  tranflated  by  Douglafs,  is  the 
minuteft  defcription  of  parts  that  can  well  be  penned;  but  it  is 
for  that  reafon,  the  molt  unentertaining,  and  certainly  not  fit  for 
a beginner.  Befides  that  it  has  none  of  the  Phyfiology,  which, 
properly  interfperfed,  greatly  relieves  the  naufeous  Satiety 
of  bare  defcription:  On  this  account  Drake's  Anatomy  is  not 
unufeful. 

I think  the  principal  Ufe  of  Plates,  is  to  exprefs  fuch  appear- 
ances, as  cannot  be  feen  without  great  preparation,  and  very  good 
glafles;  and  even  then  not  underflood,  unlefs  minutely,  and 
frequently  examined;  or  fuch  as  rarely  fall  into  a courfe  of  Lec- 
tures. And  therefore  the  appearance  of  Feetufes  from  the  firfl 
impregnation  of  the  Ovum,  gradually  through  every  flage  of  in- 
creafe, till  it  becomes  ready  for  exclufion,  as  publifhed  by 
Malphigi',  the  gradation  of  foetal  bones  by  Kerckringius\  and 
the  appearance  of  an  impregnated  Uterus,  with  an  almofl  nine 
months  foetus  inclofed,  as  the  ingenious  Dr.  Hunter  has  been  long 
preparing  for  the  prefs;  thefe,  or  fuch  as  thefe,  are  well  worth 
confulting.  In  general,  there  is  too  much  attention  paid  to  the 
beauty  of  Plates;  which,  while  it  adds  to  the  expence,  takes  off 
from  the  improvement.  Vefalius  is  among  the  firfl,  who  gave 
elegant  reprefentations  of  the  parts  of  the  body ; though  probably 

their 
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their  being  defigrted  by  Titian^  is  a mi  (lake.  However,  the 
three  principal  Authors  in  this  way,  and  which  are  the  moft 
eafily  met  with,  are  Eujtachius,  Cowper,  and  Albinus, 

If  we  attend  to  the  defcription  given  of  Man’s  body  by  Au- 
thors, we  fhall  find  it  debafed  to  a level  with  the  beafis  by  fome, 
and  exalted  into  fomething  more  than  human  by  others:  Where- 
as the  truth  is  removed  from  both  extremes.  It  would  feem, 
that  the;  fame  caufe  which  gave  rife  to  the  great  number  of  Gods, 
gave  origin  to  the  high  opinion  of  the  nature  of  man.  To  the 
heathens,  incomprehenfible  was  the  doftrine  of  all  perfe6lion 
centring  in  one  Being;  they  therefore  divided  it  into  parts,  and 
aflignedto  each  its  Patron,  Whence  fprung  the  God  of  Wifdom, 
Eloquence,  Valour,  &c.  Agreeable  to  the  confined  notions  of 
this  their  fupreme  Jupiter,  they  judged  the  formation  of  Man 
a tafk  too  hard  for  him  alone,  and  therefore  kindly  affigned  him 
the  joint  aflillance  of  the  other  Gods.  Each  was  to  form  his  part; 
and  more  particularly  to  prefide  over  that  part  when  formed ; to 
which  Homer  is  fuppofed  to  allude  in  that  much  canvalTed  fimile 
of  Agamemnon,,  when  compared  to  Jove^  Mars,  and  Neptunco. 
Iliad,  B.  ver.  477. 

As  Heathens  thought  their  Jupiter  incapable  of  forming  Man,, 
the  Aftrologers  think  the  Deity  incapable  of  preferving  him: 
which  tafk  they  divide  equally  among  the  twelve  figns  of  the 
Zodiack;  but  which,  by  providing  for  but  one  part  of  the  body 
at  once,  feems  a very  whimfical,  and  imperfetl  kind  of 
Providence. 

The  Philofophers  labor  hard  to  find  all  the  beauties  of  nature 
in  Man’s  body;  making  him,  as  it  were,  an  Epitome,  or  a kind 
of  analogous  reprefentation  of  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  in  the 
creation.  The  Sun,  and  Man’s  Heart;  the  Ocean,  and  his 
Blood;  with  other  equally  far-fetched  comparifons,  are  adopted 
to  make  out  this  magnificent  alfertion.  The  Harmony  obferva- 
ble  in  all  the  parts  of  the  material  world,  gave  occafion  to  its 
being  denominated  Kc<rf*ef.  And  a no  lefs  fimilar  harmony  among 

all 
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all  the  parts  of  man,  might  juftly  give  origin  to  the  term  applied 
to  him,  of  M<j£fo>co(r/*of  which  feems  a more  plauhble  Etymology, 
than  any  that  can  be  drawn  from  labored,  and  fanciful  compa- 
rifons  between  the  two. 

But  there  have  been  on  the  other  hand  a fet  of  Cynic  Philofo- 
phers,  to  whom  Man’s  body  appears  a dungeon,  aprifon,  a hell, 
in  fhort,  every  thing  that  is  truly  deplorable.  The  body  (fay 
thefe  men)  is  called  becaufe  it  fetters  and  fhackles  the  Soul; 
which,  though  true,  is  not  fo  in  the  dreadful  fenfe  of  earthly  fet- 
ters. The  Soul  (go  on,  thefe  melancholy  complainers)  is  call’d 
becaufe  numbed  and  frozen  in  its  operations  by  the  body.  To 
thefe  difcontented  minds  there  are  endlefs  imperfedions  found 
in  Man:  they  lament,-  he  has  no  horns,  claws,  or  other  olfenfive 
weapons.  In  their  eyes,  every  part  betrays  infirmity : They 
make  him  crawl  on  all  fours  at  his  birth;  lament  his  palTage  into 
the  world  near  the  two  Cloacae  of  the  body ; and  enlarge  on  what, 
they  call,  the  prophetic  cries  of  Infancy.  Thus  oppofite,  and 
perhaps  equally  unlike,  are  the  pidlures  which  Melancholy  or 
Enthufiafm  delign  for  a reprefentation  of  human  nature. 

There  have  been  feveral  wild  conjectures  about  the  flandard 
of  man’s  body,  particularly,  I think,  we  may  call  fo,  that  which 
fuppofes  the  dimenfions  of  the  Ark,  to  have  been  taken  from  it. 
The  Ark,  we  know,  was  300  cubits  long,  50  broad,  and  30  high. 
To  make  out  the  calculation  therefore,  a man  fhould  be  fix  times 
as  high  as  he  is  broad;  ten  times  as  high  as  he  is  deep;  or  the 
breadth  taken  from  the  fhoulder  blades  to  the  Sternum.  I 
need  not  comment  upon  the  great  deviation  we  find  in  men, 
from  this  plan  of  proportion.  What  that  is  now  fuppofed  to  be, 
or  at  lead:,  the  proportions  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  body  to  be 
obferved  by  Painters  and  Statuaries,  is  laid  down  by  Albert 
Burer,  in  a work  firfl  publifhed  in  Dutch,  then  tranflated  into 
Latin,  and  publifhed  at  Nuremberg ^ in  the  year  1532.  And 
afterwards  in  French  ^xArnheim  in  1614. 


Dr, 
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Dr.  Grew,  in  his  Cofmologia  Sacra,  gives  us  a very  eleganf  and 
ingenious  reafon,  why  Man  was  formed  of  the  fize  v e lee  him^ 
rather  than  of  any  other;  namely,  his  relation  to  the  reft  of  the 
Creation,  which  was  formed  before  him.  **  Had  the  whole 
**  fpecies  of  mankind  been  gigantic  (fays  he)  Man  could  not 
**  fo  commodioufly  have  been  fupplied  with  food;  for  there 
‘‘  would  not  have  been  flelh  enough  to  ferve  his  turn:  And  had 
beafts  been  made  proportionably  bigger,  there  would  not  have 
**  have  been  grafs  enough  for  the  beafts : Boats  and  Ihippuig 
**  likewife  muft  have  been  anfwerably  bigger;  and  thus  too  big 
for  the  rivers  and  fea-coafts.  Nor  would  there  have  been  the 
fame  ufe,  and  opportunities  for  the  exercife  of  man’s  reafon; 
inafmuch  as  he  would  then  have  done  many  things  by  mere 
“ ftrength,  for  which  he  is  now  obliged  to  invent  innumerable 
“ engines:  And  thus  far,  man  would  have  been  reafonable  in 
vain.”  Nor  are  his  obfervations  on  the  figure  of  man,  lefs 
juft  or  elegant.  “ He  might  have  come  out  of  the  Creator’s  hands 
**  (fays  he)  a reafonable  beaft,  or  bird:  But  had  he  been  a 
•*  quadruped,  his  figure  would  have  wanted  that  raajefty  which 
**  is  fuitable  to  his  dominion  over  all 'other  creatures:.  Or  had  he 
been  a bird,  he  would  have  been  lefs  foeiable;  for  on  every 
“ apprehenfion  of  danger,  he  would  have  been  flying  to  fome 
other  place;  and  Mian,  inftead  of  inhabiting  cities^  would,, like 
**  the  eagle,  have  made  his  neft  in  the  rocks/* 

Upon  the  whole,  then»  the  prefent  ftru6fure  of  our  bodies,  has 
nothing  but  what  claims  our  admiration  and  gratitude ; Whether 
we  confider  the  advantages  of  an  ere61:  pofitien,  with  abilities  to 
diverfify  our  pofture  in  every  ufeful  fhape;  fO’  that  by  the 
various  and  extenfive  motion  of  our  trunk,  and  limbs,  we  can 
reach  every  part  of  our  furface:  Or  the  fun^ions  of  animal 
nature,  which,  however  difagreeably  neceflary,  are  yet  fodif- 
pofed,  as  to  fhew  an  indulgence,  in  what  probably  was  meant 
to  mortify  the  pride  of  man:  While  the  vital  fun61ions  feem  to 
jequiiG  no  attention  of  ours  at  all,  but  kindly  preferve  our  being 
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in  general;  and  fometimes,  it  would  feem,  even  in  fpite  of 
ourfelves. 

To  give  then,  by  way  of  conclufion,  the  outlines  of  the  fubje^l, 
which  is  explained  in  a courfe  of  Leftures.  The  Body  of  man, 
is  not  improperly  termed  a hydraulic  machine,  whofe  fluids 
circulate  in  various,  and  convenient  channels.  The  Blood, 
from  whence  all  other  fecretions  are  made,  is  fent  into  every 
part  of  the  body,  by  the  arteries.  Various  organs  are  placed  in 
different  parts,  to  be  as  flrainers  for  the  reparation  of  their 
refpe6five  fluids.  The  Liver,  to  feparate.  Bile;  the  Glands  of 
the  jaws  and  mouth.  Saliva;  the  Teflicles,  Semen;  and  fo  of  the 
reff.  Such  parts  of  this  mafs  of  fluid,  as  by  their  circulation, 
or  from  any  other  caufes,  are  become  ufelefs,  are  fent  out  of 
the  body  by  the  kidneys,  inteflines,  and  numberlefs  pores  of  the 
fkin.  The  remaining  blood  being  returned  to  its  fountain,  the 
heart,  through  the  veins. 

The  Being  thus  exifting,  muff  be  preferved,  and  its  wafting 
fubflance  reflored.  This  is  done  by  conveying  food  down  the 
Oefophagus  into  the  Stomach;  by  its  being  properly  changed  by 
the  digefling  power  of  the  flomach,  and  its  fluids  ; by  the  chyle 
then  conveyed  along  the  Mefentery  through  the  Latleals,  and 
into  the  Blood,  along  the  Thoracic  DuSi. 

The  Being  thus  recruited,  muff  have  the  power  to  move  its 
limbs  for  felf-prefervation,  and  to  fhift  its  place  for  amufement 
or  advantage.  This  it  is  enabled  to  do  by  the  wonderful  con- 
trivance  of  the  Mufcles;  whofe  flru61ure  we  admire,  but  whofe 
a6lion  we  do  not  fully  comprehend. 

The  Being  thus  put  in  motion,  and  as  the  Receptacle  of  the 
divincEparticula  aurcB,'*  muff  have  inlets  of  different  fenfations, 
and  a confcious  perception  of  all  things,  about  it.  This,  as  far  as 
depends  on  corporeal  fubflances,  is  effeded  by  the  mechanifm 
of  the  Brain  and  Nerves ^ conveyed  through  the  medium  of  the 
Organs  of  Senfe. 


V 
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But  how  imperfefl  would  be  its  enjoyment  of  thefe  fenfatlons, 
was  its  joy  incapable  of  utterance?  Kindly  therefore  are  we  en- 
dowed with  Lungs  to  breathe,  and  with  organs  to  modify,  and 
articulate  that  Breath;  and  whence  we  derive  the  noble,  and  ufe- 
ful  Privilege  of  Speech. 

The  Parts  too,  are  not  only  beautifully  framed,  but  fupported 
and  defended  in  as  extraordinary  a manner,  by  the  Strudture, 
Difpofition,  and  Mechanifm  of  the  Bones, 

And  we  have  not  only  the  fatisfa61ion  of  poflefling  fuch  a curi- 
ous frame  ourfelves,  but  have  fuperadded  organs  for  the  conti- 
nuance of  our  fpecies,  and  for  the  renewing  ourfelves  in  our 
poflerity.  The  wonderful  provifion  for  which  in  all  its 
branches,  has  puzzled  our  bell  to  explain. 

Upon  the  whole  then  it  will  appear,  that  Man’s  Body  may  be 
termed  a Machine;  fuch  a one  as  is  worthy  of  the  divine 
Archite6l,  and  which  we  mull  ever  admire,  though  perhaps  we 
may  never  compleatly  comprehend.  Nor  let  it  be  alledged  to 
the  prejudice  of  this  Study,  that  fome  fun6lions  in  our  frame  are 
myfterious:  For  while  the  minutenefs  of  fome  parts  elude  our 
refearch;  and  the  union  of  our  divine  part  a6ls  upon,  and 
influences  the  other;  we  muft  fometimes  fubmit  our  reafon  to  our 
faith;  and  conclude  the  wifdom  of  what  is  not  feen,  from  the 
harmony  and  beautiful  contrivance  of  the  parts  that  are  feen. 

Again,  we  fhall  be  convinced  of  the  affertion  fo  frequently 
occurring  in  enquiries  of  this  Nature,  that  this  machine  is  fo 
contrived,  as  by  fpontaneous  effort^  to  relieve,  and  reflore  itfelf 
from  oppreflion:  In  confequence  of  which,  the  fagacious  Sydenham 
long  fince  declared,  “ Morbum  nihil  effe  aliud,  quam  naturae 
conamen,  materiae  morbificae  exterminationem  in  aegri 
“ falutem,  omni  ope  molientis.”  And  which  power  has  long 
been  perfonified  by  the  help  of  Allegory,  and  known  by  the 
names  of  the  AnimUy  and  Nature, 

We  may  alfo  hence  acquire  a tolerable  idea  of  the  effential 
import  of  the  terms.  Life  and  Death,  That,  Life  depends  on 

the 
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the  circulation  being  kept  up  at  any  rate ; and  that  Death  com- 
mences from  the  time  when  the  circulation  irrecoverably  flops. 
But  when  that  circulation  is  in  its  full  vigour,  and  leaves  not  the 
minuted  part  unvifited;  when  all  the  fecretions  and  excretions 
are  duly,  and  daily  performed,  then  is  the  vital  fluid  in  full 
perfe6lipn;  then  will  it  afford  fuch  pure  and  exhilarating  emana- 
tions from  the  feat  of  Senfe,  as  to  compofe  that  compendium  of 
fupremeft  health, 

^ ■ ■'■■■■  Mens  fancL  in  Cor  pore fano. 

And  laflly  we  fliall  fee,  that  the  exa6l  fituation  which  eonfli- 
tutes  health,  differs  widely  in  each  individual,  as  his  frame  is 
more  or  lefs  delicate  by  nature.  And  that  therefore  no  one 
fettled  meafure  of  abflinence,  or  indulgence;  neither  Cold 
Water,  nor  Tar  Water,  nor  any  however  fafhionable  Medicine 
of  the  age,  can  fpecifically  prevent  the  attack  of  Difeafe ; or  for 
any  confide rable  time  prevent  the  approach  of  Death.— 

Such  is  the  Machine  propofed  to  be  explained  in  thefe 
Le6lures,  of  which,  it  may  (if  ever)  with  propriety  be  faid, 

— Materiem  superare  Opus, 
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GRACE 


TO  HIS 

■;:t  . ; ■ 

THE 

D"U  K E OF  G R A F T O N, 

‘ CHAN  CELLOR 

fi)  , OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE, 


My  Lord, 

Havin  G occafion  to  reprint  fome  Sheets,  that  have 
been  twice  favourably  received,  on  a Subje£l  which 
your  Grace  has  been  pleafed  to  honour  in  a very 
diftinguifhed  manner,  I could  not  omit  the  opportunity,, 
of  thus  publickly  acknowledging  my  Obligations  to  the 
Duke  of  Grafton. 


May 


May  you  long,  My  Lord,  very  long  continue  to 
prefide  over  this  University;  fo  fruitful  in  Men  of 
Abilities,  that  your  Grace  can  never  want  opportunities 
of  indulging  your  favorite  paffion,  that  of  countenancing,, 
affifting  and  rewarding  Merit. 


I am. 


My  Lord, 


V I H "I 


Your  Grace’s 


mofl:  obliged 


' .1 


and  obedient  Servant, 


CHARLES  COLLIGNON. 


Cambridge, 
Jan.  24,  1771. 
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An  ENQUIRY  into  the 


STRUCTURE 


OF  THE 


HUMAN  BODY, 


O remove  the  objeftions  that  have  been  made  againtl: 


X Providence  by  fome,  as  if  he  had  formed  men  of  fuch 
materials,  as  almofl  neceffarily  impelled  them  to  illicit  a6lions, 
is  the  defign  of  the  following  iheets.  A defign  interwoven  with 
the  ftudy,  and  demonftration  of  the  Stru61ure  of  man;  and 
therefore  a very  natural  fubje61;  of  the  Author’s  re£le61;ions.  And 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  received  with  the  ufual  candor  of  this 
Seminary  of  Religion,  and  Seat  of  Literature. 

But  it  will  not  be  found  difadvantageous  to  the  fubjeft,  to  fet 
out  at  firfl  with  fome  medical  reafoning.  For  it  will  by  and  by 
appear,  that  for  want  of  duly  attending  to  the  relative  fitnefs  of 
things,  not  only  the  Prefcriber,  but  the  Preacher  may  mifcarry; 
And  that  this  fitnefs  confidered  with  a view  to  the  art  of  healing, 
will  greatly  clear  up  the  fubfequent  refleclions,  on  that  of 
reforming. 

The  remedies  which  Fhyficians  apply,  have  no  innate,  and 
abfolute  qualities;  but  fuch  only  as  the  nature  of  the  parts  which 
they  touch,  or  can  influence,  will  allow  them  to  exert;  fo  that 
a variation  in  the  ftru£lure,  or  condition  of  parts,  will  vary. 


O 
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and  even  fometimes  fi  uflrate  the  effefls  of  a medicine.  And 
hence  the  clafling  of  remedies  which  have  no  univerfal  or  inva- 
riable effects,  as  it  tempts  many  to  profefs  a Science,  which 
feems  thus  eafy  of . attainment,  fo  will  often  really  dill  refs  the 
mind  of  a confeientious'  preferiber. 

For  how  few  among  the  many  that  offer  their  fervices  to  the 
lick,  will  at  firlt  keep  clear  of  the  fpecious  temptation,  of  at- 
tacking a diforder  by  fome  privileged  medicine,  fent  to  it  in  its 
fuppofed  fortrefs?  and  with  which  aids,  all  Catalogues  of  both 
fimple  and  compound  remedies  do  too  much  abound.  Whereas 
the  attentive  pra6litioner  quickly  finds,  that  there  is  a time  for 
all  things,  necelfary  to  be  obferved,  to  fecure  even  a polfibility’ 
of  fuccefs;  and  that  a hafly  determining  of  the  difeafe,  and  an 
indiferiminate  application  of  the  remedy,  proves  as  little  for  his 
own  reputation,  as  for  his  patient’s  advantage.  For  after  all,  what 
is  this  but  to  a6l  the  part  of  the  felf-conceited  Nurfe^  that  fatal  cha- 
racler  to  the  human  race,  who,  like  Homer’s  Hero,  though  with 
other  weapons, 

— TraXX-sj  wpoixrpek, 

and  indeed  were  diforders  as  eafily  known  as  named,  and  every 
appropriated  remedy  as  certainly  efficacious,  as  it  is  fure  to  be 
applied  by  fuch  people,  there  would  be  no  want  of  Phyficians 
in  the  world,  whofe  very  bufinefs  it  is  to  make  thefe  necelfary 
diflindions;  but  who  are  frequently  not  called  upon,  till  fatal 
experience  has  convinced  the  Patient,  that  fuch  dillinclions 
ought  previoully  to  have  been  made. 

As  remedies  therefore  have  no  necelfary.,  felf-exilling,  inde- 
pendent virtues,  conlidered  abftradedly  from  the  Body  to 
which  they  are  applied-^  fo  the  fame  is  (in  a great  meafure  at 
leall)  true  of  difeafes.  I quellion  whether  there  can  exilt  a 
morbific  caufe,  which  no  Confiitution,  Sex,  Age,  Climate,  Cir- 
cumftance  or  Condition  is  capable  of  eluding.  At  leall  we  know 
that  thofe  moll  virulent  dellroyers  of  mankind.  Plague  and  Poi- 
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fan,  cannot  claim  this  privilege:  many  efcaping  the  former, 
though  conftantly  converfing  with  the  lick;  and  many  Animals 
feeding  innocently  on  the  latter,  and  fometimes  even  the  hu- 
man race. 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  that  need  altonifh  us  in  all  this,  Man's 
Body  is  made  of  matter,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  Creation,  and 
while  alive  muft  be  fubje61:  to  the  laws  of  matter,  and  motion; 
and  every  thing  applied  to  it,  whether  as  food, -or  phy lie,  can 
a61:  only  by  being,  put  in  motion,  and  communicating  that  motion 
to  certain  parts.  And  it  is  no  more  furprifing  that  the  fame 
caufe  Ihould  not  operate  equally  on  all  bodies,  than  that  the 
fame  degree  of  heat,  Ihould  not  equally  affefl  Gold  and  Lead. 

If  it  be  obje6led,  that  Hippocrates  refers  us  to  a ©aevnas  the 
caufe  of  fome  difeafes:  we  anfwer,  that  he  did  not  mean 
thereby,  fuch  an  exertion  of  the  divine  power,  as  fufpended  the 
known  laws  of  nature  in  thofe  difeafes;  in  which  fenfe  only,  this 
could  be  any  objection:  but  he  either  means  to  conceal  his 
ignorance  of  the  true  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  under  this  fo  fpecious 
a fuppofition;  or  really  flruck  with  the  horrid  appearance  of 
fome  epileptic  Patient,  he  fancied  it  infli6led  as  a judgement,/ 
and  fo  of  divine  original. 

It  appears  then  that  a relative  fitnefs  of  Body  may  be  as' 
neceflary  for  the  admiftion  of  a Difeafe,  as  of  a Remedy.  And 
upon  this  relative  fitnefs  of  caufes  and  their  effeds,  is  built  the 
•whole  of  rational  pradice;  and  this  knowledge  poflefted  in 
greater,  or  lefs  perfedion,  determines  the  feveral  degrees  of 
reputation  poftefted  by  different  praditioners;  and  the  total  want 
of  which,  is  the  glaring  badge  of  the  audacious,  and  defperate 
Quack. 

There  have  not  been  wanting  thofe,  who  have  thought  this, 
knowledge  too  extenfive  for  human  nature  to  corapafs.  While 
others,  as  though  it  were  confined  in  too  narrow  bounds,  have 
increafed,  inftead  of  removing  the  difficulty.  And  both  are  in 
the  wrong.  To  prove  the  firft  lb,  we  need  but  to  appeal  to  the 
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number  of  fucb,  who  have  been  recovered  from  long  and 
danterous  ilneffes,  of  which  the  nature  was  explained,  the 
confequences  iorefeen,  and  the  effe^s  of  the  remedies  foretold. 
Nor  let  It  be  obje61ed  that  this  fuccefs  mull  depend  on  certain, 
and  repeated  experience;  for  it  is  granted.  But  then  we  aflfert, 
that  what  was  the  labor  of  Ages,  to  our  PredecelTors  in  praftice, 
becomes  our  own  on  eaQer  terms.  Namely,  by  the  ftudy  of 
their  works;  and  that  the  many  hours  they  loR  in  a miflaken 
theory,  for  want  of  underhanding  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  in  a miflaken  praclice,  for  want  of  that  knowledge,  is  fo 
much  time  and  experience  gained  to  their  fucceffors. 

But  it  is  the  fecond  fort  of  men,  who  multiply  caufes  ad  infi* 
nituniy  who  have  contributed  to  this  miflaken  notion;  efpecially 
fuch  as  have  created  imaginary  governors,  or  rather  tyrants, 
fhall  I call  them,  of  the  human  frame.  If  it  were  not  attended 
with  fo  much  danger  to  the  public,  one  could  almoflbe  diverted 
at  the  abfurd  Rhapfodies  of  thefe  writers.  What  a whimfical 
Triumvirate  has  Bolczus  given  us?  Microcofmetor,  King  of  the 
Brain.  Cardimelech,  of  the  Heart.  And  Gajleranax  of  the 
Abdomen!  and  what  mad  pranks  does  he  not  make  thefe  royal 
Perfonages  play?  Speaking  of  the  Phrenitis,  he  thus  defcribes  it. 
“ Qiiemadinodum  Imperaioris  illud  monjlrum  Nero,furibundo  ardore 
Romanas  cedes  accendit,  indeque  maximas  turb as  excitavit^  Jic,  et 
hie  nojler,  Microcofmetor  jit  CofmetorgeSj  i,  e.  Rex  IreeP  A very 
improper  ruler  fure  for  the  rational  part  of  Man.  And  indeed 
he  fometimes  (we  are  told)  quits  the  reins  of  government  rather 
abruptly;  “ Cofmetorges  aliquando  a JeipJo  vindi6lum  po/cit,  et 
“ tanquam  Ajax^  in  proprium  gladium  incumbitP'  This  is  the  cafe 
in  melancholy.  But  in  m.adnefs  it  is,  that  he  fhines  fupremely 
mifehievous,  and  fcatters  his  fire-brands  in  fport.  PIoc  in 
**  offeclu  (Mania)  Microcofmetor  nobis  ejl  quafi  incendiarius , qui 
jpiritus  animales  hominis  accendit,  Qui  ita  accenfi  injlar  Vulpium 
Samfonicarum,  percurrunt  omnes  fojfulas  cerebri P Ihefe  and 
fimilar  effufions  of  an  over-heated  imagination  to  be  met  with  in 
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wrkers  of  this  Stamp,  would  indeed  extend  the  territories  of 
medical  knowledge  beyond  the  reach  of  the  life  as  well  as  the 
apprehenfion  of  man.  But  to  return  — 

Thus  much  I fuppofe  will  be  allowed  me,  ift.  That  God  has 
created  fubllances.  Vegetable,  Animal,  and  Mineral,  with 
certain  fitnelTes  relative  to  the  ftate  of  Man's  Body,  both  in 
health  and  ficknefs,  and  whereby  the  former  may  be  preferved, 
and  the  latter  often  removed,  2dly,  That  we  are  capable  of 
difcovering  what  thefe  relations  are,  fo  as  to  apply  them  properly 
for  the  benefit  of  our  fellow- creatures.  3dly,  That  if  we  apply 
them  unfuccefsfully,  through  ignorance,  or  inattention,  it  no 
ways  deftroys  the  certainty  on  which  much  of  the  art  of  Phyfic 
is  founded.  And  lafily.  That  the  changeable  condition  of  our 
bodies,  by  varying  the  effe61s  of  the  fame  application,  though 
it  may  afionifh  heedlefs  and  unreflefling  men,  is  a very  natural 
elfeft,  of  an  unavoidable  caufe.  For  whatever  alters  the  tone 
of  the  Solids  (by  which  is  meant  a certain  degree  of  firength  and 
refinance,)  and  defiroys  the  proper  crafis  of  the  fluids,  lays 
a foundation  for,  if  not  aflually  brings  on,  a difeafe;  while 
whatever  has  the  power  of  bringing  back  thefe  parts  to  the  point, 
or  nearly  fo,  from  whence  they  firlt  deviated,  lays  a foundation 
for,  if  not  abfolutely  performs,  a cure.  Thus  far  of  the  medical 
flate  of  things. 

As  there  are  no  two  bodies  perhaps  in  the  world,  fo  exaflly 
alike  in  their  conftruftion,  as  to  be  afifeded  in  the  fame  degree, 
either  by  the  force  of  external  objeds,  or  the  bias  of  internal 
refledion;  fo  there  mufi:  ever  be  a vail  variety  in  the  natural  and 
innate  propenfions  of  men:  Natural  and  innate  perhaps,  but  not 
unalterable.  At  leaf!  it  is  the  defign  of  the  following  obferva- 
tions  to  enquire,  how  far  (the  natural  ftrudure  of  the  body 
confidered)  man  may  Hill  be  free-,  free  from  the  greatelf  tyranny, 
that  of  unreafonable  and  impatient  defires. I And  hotv  far  the- 
fatal  force  by  which  he  is  drawn  afide,  may  be  imputed  to  fome 
acquired  imperfedion  in  his  llruclure.  And  then,  if  by  any 
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rule  of  conduct,  we  can  prevent  that  alteration  taking  place,  it 
will  then  be  allowed,  “ that  Providence  has  not  formed  men  of 
fuch  materials,  as  necelTarily  impel  them  to  illicit  aftions.” 

Man  is  compounded  of  Soul  as  well  as  of  Body;  and  fo 
compounded,  that  they  frequently  druggie,  and  occafionally 
conquer  each  other.  Whatever  be  the  mode  of  communication 
between  thefe  differing  parts,  or  which  ever  firff  proves  a traitor 
to  the  other,  by  ftubborn  rebellion,  inftead  of  friendly  inter- 
courfe,  the  man  is  fure  to  fuffer,  Inftances  of  this  are  tlie 
produce  of  every  hour.  The  perceptions  of  the  mind  are 
fometimes  preternaturally  fufpended;  at  others,  as  painfully 
acute.  In  thofe  difeafes  (for  fuch  they  are,  however  momen- 
tary the  Paffions,)  how  is  the  natural  ftrength  of  Reafon  and 
Judgement  impaired!  a word,  nay,  even  a look  fhall  have 
power  to  pull  reafon  from  her  throne,  and  make  the  evening 
which  began  with  the  focial  intercourfe  of  friends,  terminate 
like  the  bloody  contention  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithee,  In 
other  cafes,  the  tide  of  Life,  inftead  of  fwelling  into  ftorra,  is 
almoft  congealed  into  ftagnacionb:  and  the  material  part,  inftead 
of  being  agitated  into  furious  motion,  degenerates  almoft  to 
lifelefs  Clay  : 

' ' She  piTbd  in  thought* 

She  fat  like  Patience  oji  a Monument 

^ Smiling  at  Grief  — — 

/ 

The  not  unufual  effeft  of  difappointed  hopCy  and  filent 
forrow: — happy  for  the  marble,  if  at  laft  it  can  be  brought 
to  weep. 

The  nearer  we  come  to  underftand  the  influence,  and  aflift- 
ance  which  our  bodies  give  to  thefe,  and  the  like  unfortunate 
changes,  the  nearer  we  fiiall  approach  to  the  fpring  of  our 
rational  happinefs.  For  the  Body  is  in  general  ordained  to  be 
the  medium  of  our  pains  and  pieafures  here  below.  And  with 
refped  to  the  joys  arifingfrom  health,  I ftiall  not  think  I 
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advance  an  improbability  in  afferting,  that  the  regular  govern- 
ment of  our  paffions,  is  more  preventive  of  the  troubles^  and  j 
even  decays  of  the  body,  than  the  guarding  againfl;  unfavourable 
feafons,  or  unwholfome  diet.  At  lead,  that  the  duly  tempered 
mind,  will  in  general  carry  about  with  it  fo  heroic  a body,  as 
bravely  to  bear  up  againft  rude  attempts,  and  dangerous  efforts' 
for  its  deftru6lion. 

The  unthinking,  felf-contented  peafant,  feeds  on  the  coarfefl 
fare,  braves  the  unfriendly  dews,  and  dares  almofl  the  whole 
artillery  of  Heaven,  perhaps  without  an  ail.  While  his  mafler, 
formed  in  as  rough  a mould,  and  partaking  of  fome  indulgences, 
which  the  other  lacks;  yet  wearied  with  anxious  proje^s,  and 
tormented  with  eager  defires  for  a fplendid  fortune,  neither 
tafles  the  refrefhing  deep,  nor  enjoys  the  balmy  health  of  his  ' 
poor  contented  hind.— 

Obfervations  of  this  kind  will  appear  of  more  extenfive  confe- 
quence,  than  at  fir  ft  fight,  perhaps,  would  eafily  be  imagined. 
For  befides  that  thofe,  who  pay  the  leaft  attention  to  the  rational 
means  of  being  well,  are  ufually  the  moft  querulous  amongft 
us;  there  are,  who  by  an  equally  fatal  extreme,  are  too 
folicitous  to  enjoy  the  happy  ftate  when  found;— who  fink  helov) 
happinefs,  by  afpiring  to  rife  above  Health.  A conftant  attention 
to  any  one  particular  point,  is  always  prejudicial  to  man:  but  a 
reftlefs  anxiety  about  prefent  health,  is  to  poifon  at  the  fountain 
head,  the  fource  from  whence  fuch  ble flings  flow.  Nay,  fo 
foreign  is  it  to  the  voice  of  reafon,  and  experience,  that 
Hippocrates  even  advifes  fome  occafional  excurfions  into  mirthful 
jollity,  as  fafer  than  the  contrafted  path  of  unremitting  regularity. 
However  that  may  'be,  what  we  fear,  we  already  in  fome  degree 
feel:  And  fome  have  brought  themfelves  to  fuch  ftrong  feelings 
of  imagination,  and  fuch  durable  impreffions  of  fancy,  as  no  art 
has  been  capable  at  laft  of  erafing.  A cruel  refinement  this, 
upon  felf-deceit,  w'hen  we  have  not  only  opened  the  fatal  Box,  • 
but  cannot  Ihut  it  again  fo  quick,  as  to  confine  Hope. 
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But  it  is  not  defigned  to  deny,  that  we  are  liable,  without 
^reat  care,  to  be  bialTed  by  fome  internal  feelings.  The 
Sefls  of  Philofophers  probably  firft  arofe,  from  the  confti- 
tutional  difpofitions  of  their  refpedive  founders.  It  would  not, 
perhaps,  have  been  an  eafy  attempt  to  have  made  Cato  an 
Epicurean,  or  Mark  Anthony  a Stoick.  Nor  is  it  every  one  at  this 
time  of  day,  that  can  modeltly  doubt,  or  decently  difpute.  The 
dull  and  phlegmatic  cannot  foar  with  Plato,  or  think  with  Tully* 
The  impetuous,  reap  no  laurels  by  a'  Fabian  delay;  nor  the 
Cautious  pod  to  conquefl  with  a Cedar’s  fpeed.  But  yet  may 
we  bend,  what  we  cannot  break;  and  prune  the  luxuriances,  of 
what  we  cannot  eradicate;  and  fo  blend  the  jarring  ingredients- 
of  a faulty  frame,  as  to  become  happy  to  ourfelves,.  and  profitable 
to  others. 

To  underfiand  which  pofition,  we  mufl  obferve  in  a general 
way,  that  the  fubftance  of  the  body  is  twofold,  which  may  be 
divided  into  Solids  and  Fluids;  and  experience  warrants  our 
aflerting,  that  the  one  contains  the  other.  Thefe  fluids  are 
originally  in  the  form  of  Blood,  and  from  whence  every  other 
. fluid  derives  its  origin.  This  red  Blood  is  in  perpetual  motion,^ 
called  its  circulation,  and  fo  cantrived,  as  very  frequently  to 
vifit  every,  the  minutefl  part.  The  Solids  are  nourilhed  and 
maintained  by  the  fluids;  and  thofe  fluids  in  their  turn  kept  in 
motion  by  the  Solids,  which  have  the  principal  fliare  in  this 
Enquiry;  and  thefe  are  the  fibres,  and  nerves.  And  then  what- 
ever maybe  the  difpofitionof  the  man,  examine  what  innovations 
we  are  capable  of  introducing,  by  the  regulation  of  thefe 
particular  parts. 
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■ Of  the  Blood, 

That  fluid  which  is  to  contribute  to  Health  and  Happinefs 
mu  ft  conftantly  and  freely  flow.  Vivitur  ex  motu,  is  the 
firft  of  Aphorifms,  and  as  comprehenfive  as  it  is  concife.  And 
if  the  purity  of  even  water,  which  is  in  its  own  nature  elementary 
and  unmixed,  continues  fuch  only  in  the  exercita,  curfu  Jlumina, 
what  difficulties  may  we  not  think  the  purity  of  the  Blood 
expofed  to,  which  is  a compound  of  fuch  difcording  principles? 
Which  flows  in  fuch  confined  channels?  Which  is  liable  to  the 
dominion  of  fo  many  tyrants?  But  yet  man  was  never  meant  to 
be,  nor  ever  really  was,  the  fport  of  Fate  or  Fortune.  That  Idea 
and  Expreflion  ferved  well  enough  to  throw  a cloud  over  fame 
perplexities,  and  to  cut  the  Gordian  Knot  of  fome  difficulties 
which  the  Pagan  Theology  could  not  unravel;  and  has  given 
rife  befides  to  not  inelegant  defcriptions  in  fome  of  their  Poets. 
And  thus  far  it  may  be  fuffered  to  go;  but  not  a flep  farther. 
For  in  fa6f,  fuch  is  the  nature  of  the  fluid  in  queflion,  that 
Sobriety  in  every  animal  Indulgence,  and  Temperance  in  every 
intellectual  purfuit,  will  leave  it  in  that  flate  for  the  moft  part, 
which  is  beft  calculated  for  the  happinefs  of  the  individual.  For 
however  the  Souls  of  men  agree  in  their  more  notorious  qualities 
of  Immateriality,  Immortality,  &c,  there  is  no  neceffity  that 
there  fhould  be,  nor  would  there  arife  any  advantage  if  there 
was,  a ftriCl  fimilarity  in  their  other  difpofitions.  On  the  contrary, 
the  difference  obfervable  in  the  mode  and  manner  of  the  Soul’s 
exercifing  its  funCfions  in  different  men,  is  advantageous  to  the 
good  of  the  whole;  while  all  Mercy  and  Pity,  or  all  Fortitude 
and  Refolution,  would  probably  be  fubverfire  of  that  univerfai 
fcheme  of  Harmony,  which  was  meant  to  fpring  from  this  appa- 
rent 
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rent  difcord.  And  that  men  who  are  laying  liege  to  one  and 
the  fame  obje6l  of  their  Ambition,  Ihould  differ  widely  in  the 
manner  of  carrying  on  their  approaches,  is  fo  far  from  favoring 
the  notion  of  Chance,  and  Fortune,  that  it  proves  in  favor  of 
fuperintending  Providence;  for  thus  is  there  fcope  given  to  the 
unnumbered  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  to  purfue  and  even  attain 
the  de fired  point,  without  treading  on,  or  overturning  their 
fellows  in  the  face. 

The  Blood  then  is  allowed  to  be  a very  material  mflrument, 
in  the  aflions  of  the  rational  world;  nay,  fo  great  an  influence 
has  this  fluid  been  fuppofed  to  have  upon  our  moral,  as  well  as 
natural  Life,  that  greatnefs  of  Soul  and  Sentiment,  every  noble 
and  heroic  a£l,  are  attributed  almoft  proverbially  to  a particular 
degree  of  excellence  in  the  blood,  tranfmitted  down  to  us  from 
the  veins  of  our  Anceftors;  but  whofe  flream  flows  not  always 
pure,  and  untainted  to  the  lateft  defcendant  of  noble  Stocks, 
And  even  other  fciences  borrow  the  metaphor  to  exprefs  high 
degrees  of  merit,  fuch  as  the  great  Orator’s,  Sanguis  et  Color 
**  Orationi&l* 

Hippocrates  talks  of  making  men  wifer  by  Diet:  And  it  has 
been  ingenioufly  debated  how  far  the  morals  of  men  might  be 
amended  by  altering  their  mafs  of  blood.  The  thought  is  not 
entirely  chimerical,  when  confined  within  proper  bounds.  The 
heat,  and  other  properties  which  wine  imparts  to  blood,  are 
too  notorious  to  need  defeription;  and  to  which  fhameful 
metamorphofis  of  the  divine  Image  alludes  an  antient,  but 
perhaps  fabulous  tradition,  which  tells,  that  the  earliefl  culti- 
vators of  the  Vine,  were  wont  on  that  occafion  to  make  ufe  of 
the  emblematical  manure  of  the  dung  of  Lambs,  and  Lions, 
Monkeys,  and  Swine.  And  who  knows  not  that  thofe  Produc- 
tions, which  were  meant  to  fupport  our  Life,  and  refrefh  our 
Nature,  may,  by  fiudied  refinements,  be  converted  into  fuel  for 

illicit  flames?  and  that  fomething  even  worfe  than  difeafe  and 
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death,  maybe  the  fatal  confequence  of  an  unlimited  indulgence 
at  the  Epicurean’s  Board  ? 

It  would  fecm  then,  that  to  fecure  an  unruffled  calm  in  the 
bread  of  man,  and  to  maintain  the  empire  of  reafon,  againfl;  the 
attack  of  lawlefs  paflion;  fome  attention  muft  be  paid  to  the 
courfe,  and  quality  of  this  fluid.  Nor  can  any  one  be  at  a lofs 
how  to  condu6b  himfelf  in  this  important  undertaking,  while 
Experience  is  at  once  an  Avenger  and  a Guide.  It  is  a very 
trite,  but  at  the  fame  time,  injudicious  enquiry,  what  is,  in 
general,  wholefome:  And  which  Fiiw  Swieten  not  unaptly  compares, 
to  afking,  whether  the  Wind  is  fair,  without  fpecifying  to  what 
Port  we  are  bound.  It  would  be  giving  ufelefs,  as  well  as 
abflrafted  advice,  to  fay,  that  the  Blood  muft  be  kept  temperate, 
andfluxile.  Every  man  of  fenfe  knows  when  he  rifes  refreftied 
from  Table;  and  when  he  retires  to  reft  a chearful,  and  a rational 
Being.  That  meafure  is  to  be  always  his  Rule  of  A6lion,  what- 
ever relation  it  bears  to  that  of  other  men:  So  again,  muft  each 
man  determine  for  himfelf,  how  far  to  hurry,  or  expend  his 
fluids  by  exercife.  Some  men  have  fet  out  with  mirth,  and 
chearfulnefs,  who  have  returned  peevifh,  and  difeontented, 
becaufe  they  returned  too  much  fatigued;  And  to  remove  that 
uneafinefs,  have  indulged  in  excefs  of  mirth  and  wine.  Every 
Conftitution  cannot  equally  bear  to  ride,  much  lefs  in  the  moft; 
rapid  manner:  And  fome  can  even  enjoy  Health,  and  Reft 
together.  I have  been  the  more  particular  on  this  head,  becaufe 
rough  Exercife  is  the  darling  Idol  of  the  Englijh:  And  Youth, 
fired  by  examples  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  Games,  are  apt 
to  engage  too  far  in  manly  fports,  not  promifeuoufly  beneficial 
to  AIL 

Every  one,  I fuppofe,  is  well  enough  acquainted  with  the 
celebrated  fi6lion  of  Medea's  propofal  to  reftore  jEfon  to  youth 
and  vigor,  by  letting  out  his  old,  and  effete  blood,  and  filling 
his  veins  with  better ; or  in  Ovid's  own  words. 
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Veter em  haurire  cruorem 

Ut  repleat  vacuas  juvenili  Sanguine  Venas, 

This  fi6lion  was  reali fed  about  the  middle  of  the  lafl  Century. 
Dr,  Lower  2X  Oxford,  having  made  feveral  experiments  by  inje6i:-'. 
ing  different  liquors  into  the  veins  of  animals,  came  at  length  to 
fufpeft,  that  the  blood  of  one  animal,  might  fafely  be  injedled 
into  the  veins  of  another:  He  made  the  experiment  with  fuccefs, 
and  at  la  ft  brought  it  to  fuch  perfe61ion,  as  eafily  to  convey  the 
Blood  from  the  divided  Artery  of  an  animal,  .into  the  vein  of  a 
human  Subjed;  a proper  quantity  of  blood  being  firft  taken 
away,  to  make  room.  Lamb's  Blood  was  generally  preferred  for 
the  purpofe. 

The  Transfujion  of  the  blood  was  tried  upon  the  human  Subje6f, 
in  more  than  one  inftance,  both  in  France  and  England;  and 
feemingly  with  good  fuccefs.  But  as  all  ftriking  difcoveries  feem 
to  throw  a fhade  of  difgrace  on  thofe,  who  have  not  been  fo 
happy  as  to  have  any  fhare  therein;  and  there  are  always  people 
weak  enough,  to  fear  new,  and  bold  ftrokes  in  Phyfic;  fo  this, 
as  carrying  with  it  fomething  uncommonly  bold  and  adventurous, 
foon  gave  way,to^i:he  attacks  of  the  multitude.  A Woman  was 
perfuaded  by  fome  of  the  faculty  in  France,  who  were  the 
warmeft  in  oppofing  this  pradice,  to  infifton  having  it  performed 
the  third  time  on  her  hufband,  who  had  been  recovered  by  it 
from  Madnefs  twice  before.  The  man  died  after  the  Operation; 
but  upon  a civil  inquiry,  it  appeared  he  had  been  previoufly 
poifoned.  The  thing  then  became  the  objeft  of  public 
regulation,  and  was  fettered  with  fuch  reftridions  as  to  prevent 
its  making  any  farther  progrefs. 

A proper  regard  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  rendered  our 
countrymen  very  wary  and  cautious  in  their  trials,  fo  as,  (if  I 
miftake  not,)  to  refufe  an  offer  made  them  by  the  government, 
of  having  the  bodies  of  Malefadors,  to  make  experiments  upon. 

This 
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This  teridernefs  would  rather  increafe,  thau'^  eradicate  any 
prejudices  which  the  novelty  of  the  undertaking  naturally  pcca- 
honed;  and  thus  the  affair  ended  at  home,. .with  lefs  ppife  indeed, 
but  with  more  reputation  than  in ^ ^ . 

Though  many  advantages  were  propofed,  as  the  conrequehcc‘ 
of  this  transfuhon  of  the  blood,  the  mod  fpecioiis  was  that  which 
Lower  mentions ; namely,  to  redore  blood  quickly  to  thofe,  who 
in  battle,  or  by  any  other  accident  had  lofl  fb  large  a quantity  of 
it,  that  the  remainder  was  infufficient  to  preferve  life,  or  turn 
the  aliment  into  chyle.  But  whether  fo  weak  a hate  of  body, 
is  capable  of  admitting,  and  circulating  a fudden  reinforcement 

of  Blood,  may,  I think,  juftly  be  doubted. The  other,  and 

next  mod  material  enquiry  is,  whether  by  putting  in  a quantity 
of  good  blood,  the  remaining  bad  blood  can  be  amended,  or 
will  not  rather  itfelf  be  changed,  and  vitiated  by  degrees.  This 
is  certain,  that  if  Vifc era  hdiVG  contraded  any  dain,  it  will 

prove  a condant  fource  of  infedion  to  whatever  blood  you  put 
in.  And  therefore  Lower  diduades  the  Pradice  in  fuch  cafes^ 
quoting  the  well  known  remark  of  the  Poet, 

Sincerum  ejt  niji  vas,  quodcunque  infundis-  acefcit* 

This  Scheme,  as'  very  extraordinary  in  itfelf,  and  not  very 
foreign  to  the  plan  of  amending  men’s  morals,  by  altering  their 
Blood,  I thought  not  improper  to  mention. 

But  I would  in  the  lad  place  recommend  Reafon,  drengthened 
by  Religion,  as  the  mod  efficacious  Indrument,  to  curb  painful^ 
and  dangerous  commotions  of  the  blood.  And  how  great  and 
fenfible  the  pleafures  are  which  wait  on  this  greated  (though 
ufually  mod  filent)  of  Conqueds,  will  be  bed  known  to  thofe, 
who,  by  avoiding  every  vicious  indulgence,  and  cultivating 
every  noble,  and  worthy  Sentiment,  endeavour  to  difcharge 
their  duty  in  the  mod  acceptable  manner,  to  their  Maker,  their 
Country,  and  their  Friend. 
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And  that  a devout  frame  of  mind,  does  greatly  aflre6l:  the 
material  fun6iions  of  the  body,  might  be  colleftcd  (if  other 
proofs  could  not  be  found)  from  that  tyrannical  efficacy  which 
falfe  Religion,  and  its  conlequences,  exert  on  its  many  deluded 
followers.  Deje£lion  of  mind  beginning;  Amazement  and 
Horror  continuing ; and  (as  we  have  too  often  feen,  and  even 
in  thefe  our  days)  Diftra^ion  terminating  the  melancholy 
Scene* 
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OJ  the  Fibres. 


HE  next  parts  concerned  in  this  enquiry,  are  the  Threads 


JL  or  Fibres,  which  by  their  various  form,  and  different 
Force  of  cohefion,  conftitute  the  Solids  of  the  Body:  That  is, 
fofm  the  coats  of  the  Veffels,  the  fubftance  of  the  Mufcles,  and 
the  firmnefs  of  the  Bones;  three  very  effential  parts  to  the 
healthy  exiflence  of  Man.  The  Fibres  have  a natural  elafticity, 
as  may  be  obferved  by  the  receding  of  their  extremities,  in  a 
gaping  wound:  befides  which  they  are  endued  with  what  Dr, 
NichoUs  calls  their  Vis  rejlitutiva^  or  a power  of  gradually 
returning  to  their  proper  length,  after  having  been  forcibly 
overftretched,  as  is  feen  after  Strains,  Delivery  of  the  Foetus, 
They  are  fuppofed  likewife  to  be  always  in  a certain 
degree  of  Tenfion,  which  is  therefore  called  their  Tone;  whether 
different  from  the  elafticity  above  mentioned,  is  not  neceffary  at 
prefent  to  enquire.  It  is  probably  this  ftate  of  the  Fibres,  which 
gives  that  ftrength  and  firmnefs  of  the  flefh  which  is  perceptible 
in  Health,  and  on  this  fide  the  depredations  of  Age.  Authors 
go  ftill  farther,  and  fuppofe  a kind  of  Tonic  Motion,  or  a power 
of  keeping  up  a proper  refiftance  to  the  force  of  the  pervading 
fluids,  and  a falutary  preffure  on  fuch  as  flow  within  their 
influence.  When  thefe  are  confidered  as  making  the  coats  of 
the  veffels,  they  become  of  more  apparent  importance  in  their 
influence  over  health;  but  it  wilhnot  be  difficult  to  underftand, 
how,  on  every  account,  they  bear  a relation  to  the  prefent 
Enquiry. 

It  is  neceffary  that  our  Fibres  fhould  be  in  fuch  a ftate,  as 
readily  to  admit  the  nutricious  particles  of  our  food;  yet  neither 
fo  weak  as  to  be  over-diftended  with  the  force  of  the  circulating 
fluids,  or  fo  tenfe  as  to  be  unapt  to  receive  them.  In  the  one 
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cafe,  the  part  withers,  in  the  other,  it  fwells.  We  have  in- 
flances  of  this,  both  in  a natural  and  preternatural  (late  of  the 
body.  In  Sleep,  there  is  fo  nianifch  a relaxation  of  the  Fibres, 
that  during  this  hate  of  irifenfibility,  the  body  becomes  more 
plump,  fo  as  that  Ligatures,  if  clofe,  are  apt  to  be  painful. 
Whence  the  cuftom  with  many,  to  unbutton  the  Collar  at  going 
to  reft.  The  Color  is  alfo  at  this  time  more  florid  ; and  ufually 
a greater  degree  of  perfpiration,  and  in  fome  fubje61s,  a plentiful 
fweat  breaks  put.  A very  oppoftte  ftate  of  the  Fibres  to  this, 
namely,  a tenfenefs  of  them,  is  the  confequence  of  the  winter’s 
cold:  when  the  Skin  flirivels  up,  and  the  parts  are  remarkably 
contraded;  and  during  which,  perfpiration  being  difappointed 
of  an  exit  at  the  Pores,  makes  a fuccefsful  effort  to  efcape  by 
the  Kidneys;  whence  the  difference  of  that  evacuation,  in  the 
different  feafons  of  the  year.  In  a preternatural  ftate  of  the 
body,  this  viciffitude  in  the  ftate  of  the  Fibres,  is  likewife 
obfervable,  but  never  more  fo,  than  in  the  paroxyfms  of  an 
intermitting  fever:  when  in  the  cold  fit,  we  look  pale,  fhrink 
and  tremble;  in  the  hot  fit,  heat  and  color  return,  and  a 
profufe  Sweat  commonly  finifhes  the  attack  for  that  time.  From 
what  has  been  faid,  we  may  fee  the  propriety  of  the  term 
relaxation^  when  applied  in  a metaphorical  fenfe.  For  though 
meant  in  general  of  fuch  employments,  or  amu foments,  as  were 
fuppofed  to  unbend,  and  refrefli  the  mind,  yet  in  their  confe- 
quences,  may  be  literally  applied  to  a relaxation  of  the  body. 
As  in  fact,  a long  and  clofe  attention  of  the  mind,  has  a 
tendency  to  dry  up  and  overbrace  the  body.  Perhaps  Provi- 
dence has  thus  given  a check  to  that  infatiable  thirft  of 
Knowledge  which  is  often  prejudicial,  either  by  feeding  our 
pride,  or  by  deftroying  our  health;  and  has  thus  made  facial 
intercourfe,  as  abfolutely  neceffary,  as  it  is  natural,  and  decent 
among  indigent  fellow-creatures.  This  at  lead;  we  may  fay,  that 
we  are  hereby  cautioned  to  guard  againft  all  peevifh  difeon- 
tent,  and  morofenefs,  by  a moderation  in  our  purfuits  of 
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intelle6lual  improvement.  Since  the  wifeflr,  are  not  always, 
cither  the  happieft  or  the  worthieft  of  men. 

A hereditary  Debility,  and  Laxity,  in  thefe  original  Stamina,^ 
conflitute  a weak  and  lax  State  of  the  Solids;  as  a contrary 
extreme,  or  too  great  a degree  of  elaftic  tenfion,  produces  a 
conftitutional  difpofition  to  an  oppolite  clafs  of  diforders,  namely, 
inflammatory.  We  fee  this  do61;rine  proved  a pojteriori,  by  the 
different  effefls  of  hot,  and  cold  baths,  the  former  evidently 
relaxing,  the  latter  bracing  up,  and  ftrengthening'  the  Fibres. 
Infomuch  that  fome  northern  barbarous  Nations,  are  faid  to 
plunge  their  children,  as  foon  as  born,  into  the  River,  that  they 
may  try  their  natural,  and  give  them  an  additional  ftrength;  no 
ways  repining,  when  by  this  method  they  are  foon  killed;  as 
thinking  a conftitution,  that  cannot  bear  this  trial,  incapable  of 
ever  becoming  advantageous  to  its  Country,  or  comfortable  to 
itfelf.  On  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  as  a foft,  and  (hameful 
effeminacy  got  ground  among  (that  once  hardy  people)  the 
Romans,  the  ufe  of  perfumed  ointments,  and  warm  baths, 
became  more  frequent  and  irreproachable. 

Something  like  thefe  effefts,  our  bodies  will  naturally  feel, 
from  that  conftant  univerfal  Bath  we  live  in,  the  Air.  And  as 
this  is  fometimes  better  and  drier,  at  other  times  warmer  and 
moifter,  and  this  in  all  the  pofftble  viciflitudes  of  our  uncertain 
Engli/h  atmofphere,  we  cannot  wonder  at  finding  fo  great  a 
fluftuation  in  our  health.  There  is  a month  famous  to  a Proverb 
among  us,  for.  in fpiring  gloomy  thoughts,  and  defperate  actions. 
If  we  extend  all  this  one  ftep  farther,  from  the  cafual  influence 
of  a day,  to  the  more  permanent  one  of  a whole  climate,  we 
may  in  part  account  for  the  various  make,  and  Ifature  of  men, 
the  difference  of  their  parts  andgeniufes,  and  in  fome  meafurc 
for  their  virtues,  and  vices,  as  far  atleafl  as  they  flow  from  an 
indulgence  of  conflitutional  pronenefs.  Afiatic  Luxury,  and 
G/frwan  Intemperance,  have  been  ufually  aferibed  to  fuch  a 
caufe.  And  hence  there  feems  an  elegant  propriety  in  Montef- 
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qmevUs  obfervation,  that  all  Laws  are  or  fiiould  be  calculated 
with  a relative  view  to  the  influence  of  the  Climate,  on  the 
manners,  and  difpofitions  of  the  people. 

The  fluids  of  our  bodies,  and  efpecially  the  Blood,  will  fulFer 
in  their  health,  and  texture,  from  a vitious  ftate  of  the  Solids, 
And  hence  it  is,  that  the  paflions  of  the  mind,  however  they 
may  be  firft  in  fault,  do  fo  inftantaneoufly  fpread  the  mifchief 
over  the  material  part  of  us  ; and  which  mifchief  muft  everbe  in 
ibme  proportion,  to  the  force  of  refiftance,  which  in  fuch  cafes 
the  Solids  and  Fluids  are  capable  of  exerting.  Hence  as  the 
Paflions  meet  with  a ftronger,  or  weaker  frame,  muft  they  rage 
in  greater,  or  lefs  degrees;  become  fubfervient  to  the  true 
enjoyment,  or  perhaps  only  to  the  amufement  of  the  mind.  How 
great  the  difference,  even  in  the  conftitution  of  lawful  paflions, 
is  elegantly  and  graphically  defcribed  by  a celebrated  Divine  in 
the  inftance  of  Joy.  “ Joy  (fays  he)  was  not  then,  that  which 
“ now  often  ufurps  the  name;  that  trivial,  vanilhing,  fuperficial 
**  thing,  that  only  gilds  the  apprehenfion,  and  plays  upon  the 
•*  furface  of  the  foul.  A fudden  blaze  of  the  fpirits;  the  exulta- 
•*  tion  of  a tickled  fancy,  or  pleafed  appetite.  Joy  was  then  a 
**  mafculine  and  a fevere  thing:  the  recreation  of  the  Judgment, 
**  the  jubilee  of  Reafon.”  And  thus  will  it  ever  be  in  all  the 
other  rational  affeftions  of  the  foul,  where  a proper  cultivation 
of  the  mind,  and  a prudent  regulation  of  the  body,  are  happily 
met  together  in  the  fame  man.  Of  fuch  importance  is  it,  by 
what  means  we  may,  to  adapt  the  body  to  receive,  and  refleft 
the  fplendor  of  the  foul* 

But  farther— The  growth  of  Animals  as  well  as  of  Vegetables, 
is  the  confequence  of  a gradual  unfolding  and  expanlion  of  their 
veflels ; by  a flow,  and  progreflive  inlinuation  of  fluids,  adapted 
to  their  refpe^live  diameters,  until  being  ftretched  by  the  utmoft 
bounds  allotted  them  by  Providence,  they  reach  their  ftate  of 
perfeftion,  or  in  other  words  arrive  at  their  full  growth.  This 
gradual^  unfolding  feems  to  depend  on  the  progreflive,  and  per- 
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cuflive  force  of  the  circulating  fluids;  which  force  of  circulation 
elongating  the  Fibres,  feems  in  fome  conllitutions  too  great,  in 
proportion  to  the  force  of  their  lateral  extenfion;  or  in  other 
words,  the  animal  grows  too  faft,  and  thus  the  Fibres  are  not 
nourifhed  in  all  parts  equally.  And  therefore  it  is,  we  fee  thofe 
premature  growths  generally  attended  With  a great  weaknefs  of 
the  blood-veffels,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  Lungs.  From  this 
account  we  may  underftand,  why  children  who  difeover  an 
uncommon  penetration,  and  ftrength  of  genius  too  early,  are  fo 
often  fhort  lived:  Becaufe  a great  part  of  thofe  fubtle  fluids, 
which  fhould  give  ftrength  and  maturity  to  the  body,  are  called 
off,  to  become  fubfervient  to  the  operations  of  the  mind. — -- 
Quintilian,  who  had  juft  experienced  this  cruel  ftroke,  by  lofing 
a Son  in  whom  were  the  promifes  of  early  and  uncommon  merit, 
makes  the  fame  refle6tion;  but  argues  with  a kind  of  fullen 
impiety  on  the  caufe,  as  though  through  the  Envy  of  the  Gods. 
“ Ut  pr  or  Jus  (fays  he)  pojjit  hinc  ejfe  tanti  fulminis  metus,  quod 
**  obfervatum  fere  ejt,  celerius  o odder e fejlinatam  matur it atem ; et 
**  ejfe,  nejdo  quam,  quae  fpes  iantas  decerpat,  invidmm\  ne  videlicet 
ultra  quam  homini  datum  ejl,  nojtra  provehantuu’* 

Whatever  therefore  conduces  to  defraud  the  body  of  its  nou- 
riftiment,  while  in  a growing  expanding  ftate ; as  too  early  an 
application  to  ferious  employments;  or  which  when  grown, 
enervates  and  debilitates  the  vigor  of  its  fibres,  as  fhameful  cafe, 
and  unremitting  floth:  Or  on  the  contrary,  what  heats  and 
dries,  and  winds  up  the  man  to  an  ofFenfive  degree  of  tenfion, 
as  excefs  of  liquor,  and  improper  labor;  has  a manifeft  ten- 
dency to  render  the  body  an  uneafy  companion,  or  rather  a 
bofom  traitor  to  the  foul. 
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Of  the  Nerves, 

WE  come  now  to  the  moll  difficult  part  of  our  Subjeft.  A 
kind  of  boundlefs  ocean;  a deep  unfathomable  abyfs. 
The  Nerves  are  thofe  (almoft  tyrannical)  inftruments  of  our 
fenfations,  without  which  we  can  have  no  bodily  perceptions, 
and  by  the  means  of  which  we  can  fuffer  fuch  variety  of  pains. 
So  that  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Neuropathia,  had  reafon  to 
exclaim, 

0 fortunatos  nimiunit  fua  fi  bona  norint, 

Queis  cerebrum  et  nervi  nativo  robore  pollent, 
Spirituumque  latex  dives Jluit,  ac  generojus! 

For  the  different  ftate  of  nerves  in  different  men,  is  no  i neon* 
(iderable  fource  of  that  variety  of  charaders  to  be  met  with  in 
the  world,  ’Tis  thefe  that,  in  a great  degree,  form  the  man, 
whom  no  threats  can  move,  and  no  dangers  affright.  That  fupply 
the  flowing  ftreams  of  oratory;  or  keep  back  almoft  breath,  as 
well  as  wordsi  that  roufe  to  madnefs;  melt  to  foftnefs,  or  fix  to 
infenfibilityi— But  let  me  not  be  mifunderftood,  as  if  I meant 
hereby  to  make  man  a meer  machine.  For  if  Reafon  were 
capable  of  holding  her  peace  at  fuch  an  affertion.  Religion 
would  certainly  cry  out.  But  this  only  is  to  be-  underflood  by 
it;  that  as  the  Nerves  are,  by  the  conflrudion  of  our  bodies, 
made  the  neceflary  mediums  of  our  pains  and  pleafures;  and  as 
the  hinges  on  which  the  mofl  of  human  adions  turn,  are  the 
purfuing  of  what  we  wifh,  and  avoiding  what  we  dread;  it 
cannot  be  denied,  but  that  our  adions  mu  ft  be  biaffed  by  the 
probable  confequences  of  them,  which  we  paint  to  ourfelvesr 
And  yet  more  fo,  if  perchance  we  have  tafled  of  the  bitter  pill, 
'and  c^n  quote  experience  in  our  favour.  Thus  can  I conceive 
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a man  fired  with  an  honeft,  or  (if  you  pleafe)  even  an  enthufiafiic 
love  for  his  country,  without  daring  to  burn  with  Sccevola,  or 
bleed  with  Regulus,  As  I can  (on  the  other  hand)  that  the  ex- 
quifite  torments,  devifed  in  fome  Chrijlian  countries,  fhould 
fometimes  not  be  able  even  to  extort  confeflion.  But  as  I cannot 
allow  human  nature  to  fupport  itfelf  under  exquifite  torments, 
without  internal  aids  which  the  world  cannot  give ; fo  can  I 
fcarce  conceive  this  to  have  been  the  cafe  with  thofe  enthufiafiic 
Romans t who  courted  fuch  deliberate  deaths;  and  I mufi  abfo- 
folutely  refufe  it  to  horrid  Regicides,  in  every  age,  who  mufi 
ever  ftain  the  annals  of  any  country. 

It  will  eafily  be  colle6led  from  hence,  that  I fufpe£l:  there  mufi 
be  a fircngth,  and  ability  to  bear  bodily  torture,  before  a mai? 
can  attempt  the  charafter,  or  arrive  at  the  reward  of  a fuffering 
Hero;  and  that  many  Heathens  have  probably  been  indebted  for 
their  reputation  in  this  kind  of  conflid,  to  fome  natural,  or 
acquired  infenfibility  of  the  Nerves, 

Nay,  invention  has  been  called  in,  to  give  artificial  fortitude, 
where  (even  corrupted)  nature  could  not  keep  the  field.  I 
mean  on  thofe  (hocking,  and  barbarous  occafions,  when  loud, 
and  noify  inftruments  were  forced  to  be  employed,  to  drown 
the  piercing  fhrieks  of  innocent  children,  thrown  to  fry  in  ago- 
nies, to  the  honor  of  the  Devil. 

There  are,  doubtlefs,  many  good  and  upright  men  in  the 
world;  and  in  a degree  beyond  what  a meer  heathen  could 
ever  have  conceived.  And  yet  who  (with  all  thefe  fuperior 
advantages)  would  not  venture  to  promife  for  themfelvcs  what 
the  Poet  (as  fuch)  has  beautifully  done; 

Si  fraBus  illahatur  orbis, 

Impavidum  ferient  mines. 

Nay,  whom  Storms,  and  Thunder,  and  fimilar  alarms,  do  too 
often,  as  it  were  conjiituiionally  affright. 
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But  be  it  remembered,  that  thefe  rededions,  are  not  meant  to 
extend  to  thole  facred  Charaflers,  that  braved  every  Danger, 
and  felt  every  Torture,  that  the  rage  of  Perfecution  could 
invent.  1 hefe  had  fupernatural  alTiftances  to  carry  them  through 
this,  their  fiery  trial:  And  therefore  no  arguments  can  be  drawn 
from  thence  to  invalidate  the  force  ol  the  prelent  reafoning. 

But  to  come  yet  nearer  to  the  fubje6l  of  this  Enquiry.  The 
Nerves,  like  the  Fibres,  and  other  Solids,  are  capable  of  being 
improved  in  (what  I may  call)  their  fortitude;  and  of  being 
degraded  from  that  height  of  firmnefs  they  were  formed  to 
polTefs. 

If  the  Nerves  of  the  Female  are  delicate,  weak,  and  eafily  put 
into  hurries;  yet  by  moderate  exercife,  and  many  prudent  aids, 
they  may  be  brought  to  lhare,  even  the  fatigues  of  men.  And 
bn  the  other  hand,  Man  by  dilhoneft  floth,  and  difreputable 
indulgence,  may  enervate  himfelf  even  to  the  weaknefs  of  a 
child.  That  the  llrength  of  Nerves  is  variable  in  the  fame  man, 
at  dilferent  times,  needs  no  better  proof,  than  the  different  force 
of  refolution  he  is  capable  of  exerting,  when  under  the 
influence  of  a chearful  flow  of  fpirits,  or  a ftupid  infenfibility 
and  ftagnation  of  mind. 

The  pallid  confumer  of  midnight  oil,  though  his  mind  be 
flored  with  the  choiceft  precepts  of  philofopy,  and  enriched 
with  the  experience  of  ages,  yet  finds  himfelf  apt  to  Hart,  and 
tremble  at  a fudden  noife.  And  the  hurry  of  imagination,  and 
folemn  llillnefs  of  night,  has  conjured  up  many  more  Speftres 
than  that  in  Brutus’s  tent.  Debauchery,  and  excefs  even  in 
weak  liquors,  can  fhatter  this  neceflary  part  of  our  fyftem,  to  a 
degree  that  will  imitate,  and  even  anticipate,  the  tremulous 
unfleadinefs  of  age. 

But  here  is  another  fource  of  evils,  in  which  our  Nerves  feem 
to  be  officioufly  bufy,  which  bring  on  us  very  fenfible  troubles, 
and  are  thought  fcarce  pofliblc  to  be  removed.  And  thefe  are 
the  Antzj,athieSf  and  abhorrcnces  of  our  nature.  Some  harlh, 
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grating  founds,  throw  us  into  diforders  which  Reafon  cannot 
correft;  and  fome  fenfations  feem  fo  conRitutionally  repugnant 
to  our  quiet,  that  we  fuffer,  without  (as  it  would  feem)  even  at- 
tempting to  contend.  Something  however  might  furely  be  tried, 
to  obviate  this  misfortune;  (for  fuch  it  is  in  a greater,  or  lefs 
degree  to  moft)  and  that  by  uling  every  external  art  to  fortify 
our  Nerves,  as  Temperance,  Bathing,  and  Exercife;  and  by 
avoiding  every  kind  of  folly,  that  tends  to  relax  their  Vigor. 
Befides  which,  let  us  try,  whether  here,  as  in  moft  other  cafes, 
familiarity  will  not  breed  contempt ; a contempt  of  that  plague, 
which  is  fuch,  not  in  its  own  nature,  but  in  our  unhappy  mifap- 
prehenfions.  It  is  not  perhaps  the  Spider,  or  the  Cat,  which  we 
fear  on  their  own  account;  but  that  we  have  formed  an  imaginary 
(late  of  fuffering,  and  horror,  as  the  neceffary  confequence  of 
fuch  creatures  touching  us.  Could  we  once  be  perfuaded  to  let 
them  approach  us,  with  refolution,  we  ftiould  foon  come  to 
touch  them  without  pain.  At  leaft  it  is  a very  notorious  fact, 
that  nervous  averlions  are  the  moft  frequent,  in  perfons  of  the 
livelieft  imagination. 

It  feems  therefore  no  unnecefiary  piece  of  advice  upon  the 
whole,  but  applicable  enough  to  the  prefent  Subje6l,  that  as  we 
fhbuld  not  often  venture,  in  a moral  view,  to  the  utmoft  bounds 
of  lawful  pleafure  ; fo  in  a medical  one,  we  Ihould  not  give  the 
» utmoft  fcope  to  the  powers  of  pleafing  fenfation.  If  the  nerves 
of  the  palate  be  too  intenfely,  as  well  as  frequently  incited  to 
minifter  to  the  gratification  of  luxurious  appetite,  what  can  we 
expeft  will  be  at  laft  the  confequence,  but  difappointment  in 
relilhing  the  higheft  feafoned  food  ? The  abufe  of  odoriferous 
fcents,  and  exquifite  perfumes,  are  found  very  prejudicial  to 
fome  conftitutions,  and  particularly  to  the  funClionsof  the  Brain. 
And  to  fuch  who  have  impaired  their  fcent  by  fuch  refinements, 
it  is  in  vain  to  talk  of  the  cheap  and  natural  fragrancies,  of 
blooming  meads  and  new  mown  hay. 
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But  the  greatefl;  variety  in  the  fl;ru61:ure  of  this  part  of  our 
frame,  is  perhaps  with  relation  to  the  effeft  of  found.  If  by 
mufic  be  meant  that  Sound,  which  pleafes  the  ear,  and  charms 
the  foul,  we  may  include  almoll  all  mankind  in  the  mufical 
clafs.  Even  the  Warwhoop  of  Indians,  and  the  funereal  ululation 
of  one  part  of  the  world,  is  melody  to  fome  ears ; to  which  the 
dying  drains  of  a thrilling  Italian  would  probably  be  an 
intolerable  pain.  As  Philofophers  and  Legiflators  viewed  this 
fcience  in  different  lights,  they  applauded,  or  condemned  it 
accordingly.  Some  banifhed  it  as  corrupting  the  morals  ; others 
modified  it,  as  regulating  the  paffionsof  the  fubjed.  The  ufe  of 
it  in  war,  is  certainly  produdive  of  good  confequences,  by 
exciting  to  martial  ardor,  whether  that  was  originally  the  defigrt 
of  it,  or  not.  Upon  the  whole,  taking  ft  in  the  exten five  fen fe 
of  pleating  found,  or  cadence,  mufic  is  the  greatefl  blefling  of 
mankind,  becaufe  the  mod  univerfal.  The  feathered  race,  the' 
whidling  winds,  the  pleafing  declaimer,  the  chearful  artifan, 
the  fpecific  founds  of  all  vocal  creation,  cannot  but  furnifh  out 
at  all  times,  and  to  all  men,  a proportion  of  this  indulgence.- 
And  perhaps  this  enjoyed  in  moderation  by  attuning  the  paffions, 
and  calming  any  little  tendency  to  irregularity  in  the  blood,’ 
may  be  the  mod  wholefome  indulgence  that  man  can  partake  of 
here  below*  * 
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Of  the  Temperaments^  and  Ages  of  Man,  Of  the  Force  of 
Habits;  and  fuppofed  Decay  of  all  Nature, 

I Proceed  now  to  fome  other  difficulties,  which  mufl  be 
removed,  before  we  can  refcue  man  out  of  the  hands  of  all 
thofe  tyrants,  to  whofe  power.  Opinion  fo  readily  gives  him  up. 
And  the  firft  is,  the  prevailing  force  of  Temperament;  the 
guinOy  the  Choleric,  the  Frigid,  and  the  Melancholic,  Now 
Authors  have  laid  down  rules  for  the  a6lions,  and  difpofitions 
of  men  under  thefe  fuppofed  influences,  not  only  differing  from 
each  other,  but  fuch  as  do  not  invariably  agree  with  the  expe- 
rience of  the  world;  Not  unlike  to  the  Spleen  being  made  the 
feat  of  Mirth,  by  the  Ancients;  the  nurfery  of  ferious  Sullennefs 
by  the  Moderns,  And  indeed  there  has  always  been  a labor  of 
affeflation,  in  drawing  comparifons  between  what  fprobably) 
have  no  jufl  or  neceflary  flmilitude,  the  Humors  the  body, 
(as  they  are  called,)  and  Elements  of  the  material  world.  For 
even  fuppofing  the  Melancholy  man  earthy,  and  therefore  Jlable 
in  all  his  refolves;  the  Choleric  man  pofleffing^r^,  which  may  be 
fmothered  for  a time,  but  not  extinguifhed ; the  Frigid  man  to 
be  a refervoir  of  watery,  cold  affeEiions;  how  can  the  blood  and 
air  be  brought  into  any  rational  flmilitude?  and  yet  under  the 
dominion  of  thefe  elementary  influences  is  the  free  agency  of 
man  to  operate,  according  to  thefe  philofophers.  But  they  go 
farther  yet,  and  not  only  fuppofe  thefe  humors  thus  inherent 
in  the  man,  but  that  they  look  out,  and  proclaim  themfelves 
externally,  in  the  features,  the  form,  and  the  color  of  the  Body, 
And  I fuppofe  that  Providence  itfelf,  would  hardly  have  been 
allowed  capable,  by  thefe  men,  of  putting,  or  preferving  an 
amiable  Soul,  in  the  Zoilus  of  a Martial,  or  the  TherfUes  of  a 
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Homer,  And  yet  it  is  almoft  an-eftablifhed  truth,  (at  leafl  it  is  % 
benevolent  error,}  that,  in  general,  the  misfortunes  and  defeds 
of  the  body,  are  amply  recompenfed  by  the  fuperiority  of  the 
mind.  But  tagive  up  even  all  this;  and  to  allow  the  Phyfiogno^ 
mifls  to  be  men  of  fenfe  and  penetration,  even  thus  there  arifes  na 
fatal  impulfe  from  hence;  at  lead  if  we  will  believe  the  judg- 
ment, and  truft  to-  the  example  of  a Socrates,  And  as  this 
method  of  judging  of  men,,  has  a tendency  to  the  moll  illiberal 
of  failings,  prejudice;,  and  to  the  mod  inexcufable  of  prejudices, 
thofe  formed*  haflily,  and  at  fipft;  fight,  it  cannot  be  too  much* 
difcGuntenanced  by  all  ranks  of  men. 

Next  to  the  Temper aments>,  we  are  attacked  with  the  ofT 
Man,  with  the  indifputable  variety  of  Youth,  Manhood,  and 
Old  Age,  for  Infancy  may  fairly  be  left  out  of  the  quefiion.  But 
fhall  we  give,  without  difl,in61:ion,  folly,  and  almoft  madnefs,  tO’ 
Youth;,  prudence,  rare  as  the  phoenix,  to  Manhood  ; and 
churlilh  froft;  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  body,  to  Old  Age?  we  fhould 
in  this  cafe  determine,  with  neither,  fenfe,  nor  judgment,  againll 
the  fuggeftions  of  candor,  and  the  unerring  voice  of  truth.  Let 
the  two  extremes,  as  we  may  call  them,  of  Youth  and  Age,  be' 
allowed  their  accuftomed  propenfities.  Let  Youth  be  warm, 
with  hope,  and  eagerly  expeft  beyond  the  poflibility  of  full 
fatisfaftion.  ’Tis  the  error  commonly  of  an  unrefle6ling  mind;. 
not  the  tyranny  of  an  untameable  body.  Let  Age  be  wafpilh,. 
difcontented  and  fevere;  ’tis  generally  the  fruit  of  an  unfair 
comparifon  between  the  prefent,  and  the  paft.  It  forgets  all  the 
long  continued,  and  repeated  bleflings  it  has  enjoyed,  in  a pro- 
traded,  and  profperous  length  of  days,  to  refled  on,  and  envy 
thofe  indulgences,  which  are  calculated  for  younger  breafls.  At 
leaft,  eager  expedation,  and  over-bearing  felfilhnefs,  with- 
many  other  unbecoming  follies,  are  confined  to  no  particular 
feafon  of  life;  but  found  as  well  in  thofe  whofe  blood  creeps  in 
lazy  mood,  as  where  it  riots  in  brifk  and  lively  flow.  Itcannot 
be  denied,  but  that  there  is  a diflerence  in  the  texture  of  both 
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r Solids  and  Fluids^  in  Youth,  and  Age;  in  the  morning  bloom, 
or  folemn  evening  of  life.  But  either  their  influence  over  man 
is  inconfiderable,  or  may  be  brought  into  {ubje6lion  by  wnfdom, 
and  goodnefs.  At  lead,  the  world  has  known,  and  I truft  ever 
will  know,  many  young  men  made  more  amiable  by  blending 
prudence  with  vivacity;  and  many  old  ones  truly  venerable  by 
mixing  chearfulnefs  with  wifdom, 

Some^attention  is  due  on  occafion  of  this  enquiry,  to  the  pre- 
valent influence  of  Cujlom,  and  which  is  fo  exceedingly  great, 
as  to  be  allowed  the  force  of  a fecond  nature.  This,  as  it  difplays 
itfelf  in  the  ftrength  of  evil  habits,  the  fruit  of  the  irregular 
difpofitions  of  the  heart,  none  I fuppofe  are  inconfideratc  enough 
to  go  about  to  defend.  As  the  mifchief  here  is  not  only  feen  by 
many,  but  ufually  felt  by  all ; by  all  at  lead,  who  are  within 
the  reach  of  their  extenfive  and  baneful  influence.  But  the 
excufe  for  this  will  mod  probably  be  laid  on  the  body,  that  frail 
part  of  us,  that  has  now  perhaps  been  indulged  (though  doubtlefs 
for  wonderful  good  reafons  at  fird)  to  fuch  a degree  as  has  warped 
it  beyond  a poflibility  of  being  brought  right ; and  attempts  of 
which  kind,  fo  far  from  regulating  the  manners,  would  (it  is 
generally  taken  for  granted)  dedroy  the  man. 

Now  acknowledging,  what  is  incontedibly  true,  that  the  obli- 
gations of  cudom  are  mod  fatally  binding,  and  the  fetters  of 
habit,  perhaps  the  heavied  we  can  wear,  yet  (hall  we  therefore 
fubmit  tamely  to  the  yoke,  and  not  rather  the  more  vigoroufly 
labor  till  we  have  fliook  it  off?  I fpeak  of  thofe  habits,  and 
cudoms  of  the  body,  which  draw  along  with  them  the  faculties, 
and  difpofitions  of  the  mind.  For  as  to  thofe  habitual  indulgences 
of  a lighter  fort,  while  they  amufe  without  difgud,  and  enter- 
tain without  detriment,  they  are  at  lead  innocent,  if  not  in  fome 
degree  ufeful.  But  there  are  certainly  many  of  a fatal  tendency* 

There  are  perchance  who  arrive  not  to  move,  nay  too  often 
alas,  not  to  think  (at  lead  to  any  purpofe)  till  repeated  draughts 
have  rouzed  and  wound  up,  as  it  were,  the  faculties  of  their 
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foul.  Whofe  trembling  limbs  owe  their  momentary  firmnefs,  to 
the  deceitful  aids,  which  liquor  fupplies.  And  can  we  fafely 
fay  to  fuch  unhappy  viftims  of  error,  that  they  are  mad  if  they 
purfue  their  courfe?  Might  they  not  with  fome  fhew  of  reafon 
reply,  that  if  they  did  not  purfue  it*  they  fhould  come  to  be 
mad  indeed?  But  to  refcue  even  fuch,  if  not  too  far  gone,  from 
a worfe  than  Egyptian  bondage,  let  them  try  whether  their  fibres, 
nerves,  and  firength,  may  not  yet  be  faved,  by  very  gradually 
diminifhing,  what  contributes  to  their  ruin.  For  thus  the  fub- 
tradion,  like  the  addition,  by  being  gradual,  becomes  fcarce 
fenfible:  Since  Habits  like  a complex  mathematical  fcheme, 
flowed  originally  from  a point;  which  infenfibly  became  a line, 
which  unfortunately  became  a curve,  which  finally  became  a 
difficulty  not  eafily  to  be  unravelled. 

• To  any  other  (and  there  will  always  be  many  importunate 
fuitors  at  the  gate  oi  Senfe ) let  us  flill  find  a caufe  for  delay  ; and 
what  better  excufe  for  not  receiving  fuch  dangerous  guefts,  than 
urgent  bufinefs;  that  is  confiant,  and  ufeful  employment.  The 
ftory  of  Penelope,  whether  fidion  or  not,  affords  us  a very  beau- 
tiful leffon;  that  we  fhould  prudently  diffemble,  and  artfully 
deal  with  thofe  enemies,  whom  we  dare  not  attack  in  open 
combat.  The  body  both  can,  and  mofl  inevitably  will,  be  won 
over  to  the  interefls  of  the  enemy,  unlefs  by  fome  fineffe,  fome 
unexpe6led  flratagem,  we  carry  it  to  the  ftandard  which  Reafon 
fets  up,  or  fave  it  under  the  pointed  cannon  of  rational 
employment. 

Another  head  of  enquiry  on  this  occafion  arifes  from  a flrange 
and  (with  many)  a favourite  fuppofition,  that  the  World,  and  all 
Creation,  grows  old  and  hifirm;  and  if  fo,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
llrength  and  vigor  of  man’s  body  fhould  come  in  for  its  fhare  of 
this  decay.  And  indeed  great  and  uncommon  pains  have  been 
laid  out  upon  this  hypothefis,  which,  if  true,  would  not  afFe61;  the 
argument,  but  which  may  eafily  be  fhewn  to  be  falfe.  For  in 
the  firft  cafe,  let  us  fuppofe,  for  a while,  that  the  frame  of*  the 
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early  inhabitants  of  the  world,  was  greatly  different  from  that 
of  the  prefent.  The  race  of  giants  is  certainly  extinfl,  and  the 
age  of  man  is  indifputabiy  curtailed.  Be  it  fo:  But  will  it 
follow  from  thefe,  or  fimilar  obfervations,  that  fuch  a flru6lure 
of  the  bodies  of  thofe  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  was  a 
defence  to  their  facred  tenant,  the  foul?  That  the  imaginary 
purity  of  its  elements,  and  beautiful  harmony  of  its  texture, 
never  interfered  with  the  funftions  of  religion,  or  attempted  to 
throw  a cloud  over  the  emanations  of  reafon?  This  we  certainly 
know,  that  Adam  fell ; and  we  may  well  believe  that  He  had  as 
pure  a Soul,  in  as  fair  a Body,  as  any  meer  man  ever  pofTeffed. 
Yet  he  knew  what  a defe61ion  from  innocence  meant;  and  expe- 
rienced fome  (at  leafl)  of  the  frailties  of  his  poflerity.  Even 
murder,  the  firfl,  and  fouleft  of  crimes,  was  committed  by  one 
of  his  immediate  defcendants.  Here  then  feems  to  be  no  room 
for  the  Soul's  Apology,  as  if  the  Body,  which  its  Maker  had 
given  it  for  a Companion,  had  beguiled  it,  and  therefore  it  had 
finned.  And  in  faft,  not  only  bodies  of  the  pureft  texture  on 
earth,  have  been  united  to  finning  Souls;  but  fuperior  Beings, 
unembodied  Spirits,  even  glorious  Angels  fell. 

But  in  the  fecond  place,  to  what  ftrange  abfurdities  does  not 
the  opinion  tend,  which  fuppofes  this  continued  degradation  of 
Body  to  be  real?  The  argument,  if  it  proves  any  thing,  proves 
too  much;  and  thus  is  dellruclive  of  the  confequences  it  is 
brought  to  favor.  The  conflant  deviation  of  man,  and  his 
virtue  on  this  plan,  from  the  earliefl;  ages,  to  the  prefent  time, 
mull  have  arrived  to  fuch  a degree  of  infirmity  of  body,  and 
impurity  of  foul,  as  would  long  fince  have  rendered  the  world, 
a habitation  only  fit  for  devils,  or  diabolic  minds  in  human 
fhape. 

But  it  is  well  known,  that  this  opinion,  however  diligently 
urged,  has  been  both  refolutely  attacked,  and  as  fuccefsfully 
refuted.  Philofophers  might  at  firft  be  inclined  to  give  it 
countenance,  as  it  afforded  much  matter  for  elegant  fpeculation. 

And 
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And  feme  few  perhaps  might  have  haftily  adopted  it,  in  confe- 
quence  of,  but  a partial  view  of  things ; an  examination  of  but 
a few  links,  in  the  prodigious  chain  of  nature.  But  whoever 
planted,  or  whatever  watered,  it  was  the  Corruption  of  mankind, 
that  gave  it  increaje,  that  it  might  catch  hold  of  its  twigs,  when 
it  feared  to  Jink  into  condemnation;  Or  that  it  might  be  hid 
behind  its  leaves,  when  the  voice  of  Confcience  called  to  it,  to 
appear  naked* 


Of 
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Of  Education,  and  Fafiion. 

A Very  confiderable  prcfervative  againil  both  bodily,  and 
mental  Ills,  is,  without  doubt,  a good  Education,  But  edu- 
cation, like  honor,  has  a very  vague  fignification  at  this  time  of 
day;  and  like  it  too  in  another  fenfe,  muft  be  relative  to  the 
fubjefl:  to  which  it  is  applied.  And  if  (as  indeed  we  muft)  we 
call  in  Fajhion  to  aflift  in  fettling  the  definition,  bow  very 
whimfical  and  variable  will  the  import  of  the  expreflion  be? 

Education  in  the  abftraft,  means  but  feeding  the  body,  while 
in  the  other  extreme  of  definition,  it  extends  to  forming  the 
mind.  And  yet  very  feldom’ perhaps  is  the  body  fed,  or  the 
mind  formed,  with  that  degree  of  prudence,  which  has  a ten- 
dency to  give  health  to  the  one,  orhappinefs  to  the  other.  And 
then  the  fault  in  general  will  be  fure  to  be  thrown  on  fome  fatal 
propenfity  m our  conftitutional  frame. 

But  into  what  ftrange  deviations  from  defigned  perfeflion, 
may  not  our  bodies  be  brought,  when  fafhion  has  unlimited 

authority  to  mould,  to  turn,  and  twift  them  at  her  will? The 

prudent  Gardener^  keeps  off,  or  invites  the  Sun,  as  be  thinks 

mod  conducive  to  bring  his  plants  to  perfe61ion. The  tender 

bloffoms,  which  are  to  be  followed  by  much  pleafant  fruit,  are 

the  objects  of  his  conftant  and  unwearied  care, The  Hujband- 

man  fees  with  concern  (what  ftill  he  cannot  any  way  prevent) 
that  drought  or  moifture  which  will  endanger  his  crop.  But 
unthinking  Maiiy  in  higher  ftations,  dares  fubmit  the  greater 
hopes,  the  hopes  of  his  pofterity,  to  influences  more  fatal  than 
any  Seafon,  to  viciflitudes  more  changeable  than  any  Climate, 
For  whatever  be  the  form,  or  how  tender  foever  the  texture  of 
the  moft  amiable  part  of  the  creation,  the  fair  Sex;  yet  who  can 
overlook,  in  an  enquiry  of  this  nature,  that  degree  of  expofure, 

which 
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which  an  attention  to  their  health,  fhould,  in  many  of  them, 
necelTarily  preclude?  For  to  go  more  or  lefs  naked,  more  or  lefs 
decently  covered,  depends  not,  in  our  days,  on  the  ftate  of  fea- 
fons,  or  periods  of  age ; but  on  the  undijlingaijhing  edifts  of 
faihion. 

From  the  fame  unhappy  fource  fprung  the  cuflom  of  binding 
that  part  of  the  body,  which  nature,  by  difeontinning  the  inclo- 
fure  of  the  ribs,  feems  to  have  evidently  pointed  out,  as  defigned 
for  perfeft  freedom. 

If  we  look  into  the  terrors  and  apprehenfions  of  this  Sex,  how 
many  (too  often)  and  unneceifary  do  they  feem  ? Proceeding  it 
may  be  from  judging  erroneoufly  of  what  is  really  becoming; 
or  the  efFe6l  of  an  education,  for  which  they  deferve  perhaps  to 
be  pitied.  Let  it  be  this,  or  whatever  elfe  you  pleafe,  fo  that 
it  be  not  miftaken  for  the  confequence  of  fuch  a frame  of  body, 
that  it  is  impolTible  for  it  not  to  be  conftantly,  trembling  moft 
exceedingly. 

Yet  equally  great  would  the  error  be  on  the  other  hand,  if 
that  fex  which  was  formed  to  pleafe  by  natural  foftnefs,  and  to 
.charm  by  native  elegance,  was  to  be,  by  rude  and  rough  edu- 
cation, hardened,  as  it  were,  into  man.  This  would  be  a change 
in  every  fenfe  to  their  detriment;  not  only  in  the  eftimation  of 
the  world,  but  in  the  article  of  their  own  health  and  well  being. 

But  thefe  are  not  the  only  inconveniencies  to  be  pointed  out, 
in  the  enquiry  we  have  undertaken.  For  to  what,  but  to  the 
prevalence  of  being  led  by  cultom,  rather  than  by  reafon,  fhall 
we  attribute  that  want  of  attention  to  the  earlier  part  of  life, 
when  human  nature  is  almofl;  blindly,  and  indiferiminately  fub- 
'mitted  to  one  invariable  rule  of  management?  The  puny  offspring 
of  the  fons  of  debauchery,  as  well  as  the  flout  produ6lions  of  the 
unenervated  peafant,  muff  alike,  if  fafhion  leads,  tread  with 
naked  feet,  the  cold,  the  wet,  or  rugged  path.  And  if  by  thefe, 
or  any  (yet  to  be  invented)  errors  an  unhappy  ftate  of  body, 
ftiall  be  for  ever  entailed  on  fuch  innocent  fufferers,  how  can 
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we  with  propriety  blame  the  author  of  mercies;  the  benevolent 
Defigner  of  Man’s  happinefs? 

To  lay  down  then  one  general  rule  for  rational  education ; let 
it  ever  be' made  relative  to  the  fex,  the  lituation,  the  temper, 
and  profeflion  of  the  party.  And  let  us  vary  our  method  of 
building  up  hunian  nature,  in  proportion  to  the  height,  it  may 
be  expe6led  to  arrive  at;  and  the  lituation  in  which  it  is 
likely  to  be  placed.  Thus  would  many  painful  confli6ls  of 
mind  be  fpared;  and  many  dangerous  propenfities  of  body, 
avoided. 

If  the  Soldier  and  the  Plowman  require  to  be  heeled  and 
hardened;  the  Gentleman,  however,  and  the  Scholar,  need  not 
be  afhamed  of  Serifibility,  Let  thofe  who  from  their  employment 
mull  face  danger,  and  frequently  encounter  difficulties,  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  nature,  and  appearances  of  both.  But 
thofe  who  are  never  likely  to  come  into  this  fituation,  may  well 
be  fpared  the  painful  impreffion  on  their  minds;  need  not  be 
made  to  ftruggle  with  fancied  terrors,  and  to  fight  the  windmills 
of  imagination. 

As  far  conftitutional  pronenefs  is  really  apparent,  let  it  by 
all  means  be  kept  under;  at  no  rate  encouraged,  or  inflamed. 
And  this  attempt,  if  fet  on  foot  in  the  du61ile  age,  when  pliant 
nature  almoft  bends  to  In/tru6iion*s  hand,  will  be  found  a matter 
of  no  great  difficulty.  The  carrying  the  eye  of  attention,  in 
more  advanced  hates,  to  fcenes  and  profpefts  widely  differing 
from  what  the  mind  would  brood  upon  within,  has  been  often 
pra6lifed  with  fuccefs.  A tendency  to  amorous  foftnefs,  and 
Sybaritic  luxury,  may  not  improbably  be  overcome  by  the 
feverer  purfuits  of  mathematical  invehigations;  While  too 
thoughtful  a mind,  and  one  of  too  ferious  a turn,  muh  walk 
abroad  over  fmiling  nature,  and  expatiate  among  the  brighteft 
fcenes  of  laughing  creation. 
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If  Nature  m material  world,  has  provided  every  poifon 
with  its  proper  antidote,  (which  Teems  probable,  and  agreeable 
to  the  goodnefs  of  Providence)  we  cannot  think  the  more  impor- 
tant health  of  the  mind  has  been  lefs  attended  to;  much  lefs 
entirely  negleded.  So  far  otherwifc,  that  there  is  ample  pro- 
vilion  made,  to  obviate  every  inconvenience  that  Man  can 
reafonably  complain  of.  But  Tome  men,  alas ! are  too  indolent 
to  feek;  and  fome  even  too  abandoned  to.  defire  a Cure, 
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OJ  the  Potions, 

WHAT  has  not  been  laid  on  the  fubjefl  of  the  Pq^nr,  by 
authors  of  almod  every  denomination?  feverdyhy  the 
Moralid:  fancifully  hy  the  Declaimer;  elegantly  by  the  Man  of 
Senfe,  and  polite  literature*  But  (hall  1 venture  to  rulpe£^,  that 
in  general,  more  amufement  than  improvement  has  fprung  from 
thefe  their  labors?  Shall  I be  allowed  to  hint,  that  the  eynic  frown 
of  fome  moral  teachers,  has  terrified  from  the  attention  due  to 
their  good  delign;  and  the  too  metaphoricalim?ig(^xy  others^ 
impofed  fiowers  for  fruit  on  undijtinguijhing  readers? 

The  Heart,  like  the  (hop  of  Vulcan,  has  been  fuppofed  the 
Forge  of  the  human  paflions*  The  Blood,  the  glowing  fume  thal^ 
was  necelTary  to  the  operation ; and  I know  not  what  tenfenels* 
or  other  mode  of  llru^ure  in  the  fibres,  the  hammers  that  were 
to  compleat  the  -work. 

Or  if  it  is  more  necelTary  to  raife  a Storm,  the  Blood  can  even 
hifs  and  ferment;  the  Solids  vibrate  with  unremitting  fury; 
Palinurus  be  dalhed  from  the  helm;  and  man’s  frail  Bark  be 
driven  on  the  pointed  rocks  of  ruin. 

Or  on  the  contrary,  let  us  fee  Man  becalmed,  when  his  milky 
blood  flows  delicately  through  his  filken  veins.  His  Solids,  like 
Cleopatra's  filver  oars,  ftriking  gently  on  the  placid  ftream. — Or 
laftly,  (hall  Man  be  a chemical  elaboratory,  where  forrow  is 
di/tilling;  towering  thoughts  fublimating  ; evaporating  ; 

and  hope  precipitating? 

Have  not  thefe  allufive  defcriptions  a tendency  to  llrcngthcn 
the  errors  we  are  driving  to  remove?  Do  they  not  feem  to  make 
it  as  impoflible  for  man  to  relift  the  force  of  his  paffions,  as  for 
the  leafy  grove  to  withftand  the  boifterous  violence  of  jEolus  ; or 
the  trembling  earth  to  fubdue,  and  conquer  the  undermining 
flames  of  an  ^tna? 
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However  that  may  be,  to  eradicate  the  Paflions  is  the  attempt . 
of  folly ; but  to  bring  them  under  proper  regulation,  is  the 
triumph  of  wifdom,  and  wifdom  of  the  truefl;  fort;  which 
inclines  us  to  the  paths  of  duty,  in  order  to  put  us  into  the  pof- 
felTion  of  happinefs ; and  in  which  undertaking,  if  the  Body  does 
not  co-operate,  it  may  at  leaft  be  prevented  from  hindering  the 
work. 

Providence,  like  an  indulgent  parent,  has  not  only  endued  us 
with  an  appetite  to  the  purfuit  of  happinefs,  but  has  laid  the 
fcene  of  it  within  our  reach;  nay,  planted  it  within  our  breads. 
But  we  muftnot  give  fo  important,  and  facred  an  appellation,  to 
the  being  mailers  of  thofe  gaudy  trifles,  or  unneceflary  incum* 
berances,  for  which  Ibme  men  toil,  to  the  deftru61ion  of  their 
health;  and  even  drive  to  the  detriment  of  their  reputation.  For 
in  this  purfuit,  nerve  mull  be  llrained;  and  the  blood  be 

put  into,  and  kept  in  conftant  agitation;  And  if  the  bodily  ^ 
powers  fink  under  fuch  a .load,  they  fail  but  as  every  other 
power  does,  when  exerted  beyond  its  natural  abilities. 

^Would  men  object  any  thing  to  the  purpofe  here,  they  fhould 
advance,  that  many  are  fo  unfortunately  framed,  that  they  can- 
not help  being  avaricious^  ambitious,  or  cruel.  They  Ihould  infill 
that  Alexander  was  impelled  to  run  about  the  world ; And  that  it 
was  Nature  made  him  burfl;  in  tears,  when  there  was  nothing  left 
to  conquer. — That  Nero,  who  flied  fuch  torrents  of  his  fubje61s^ 
blood,  and  and  refined  on  every  fpecies  of  cruelty,  was  conjti^ 
tutionally  hurried  on,  by  infuperable  neceflity,  to  look  with 
compofure,  and  even  fmile  with  rapture,  at  fcenes  of  barbarity, 
which  nature  (brinks  to  name.  And  yet,  this  fame  Nero  could 
once  (as  we  are  told)  when  a fentence  of  condemnation  was 
brought  to  him  to  fign,  **  pathetically  lament,  that  ever  he  had  been 
**  taught  to  write So  true  is  it,  that  our  evil  habits  are  ufually 
acquired,  not  born  with  us;  and  our  little  tendencies,  if  they 
become  formidable,  the  work  of  our  own  hands. 
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What  is  there  then  in  the  nature,  or  ftru6lure  of  Man,  as  fuch, 
that  is  incompatible  with  ferenity  of  Soul;  inconfiftent  with 
fuch  a compofure  of  mind,  as  to  render  him  neither  infenfible 
topleafure,  nor  too  impatient  of  pain;  fuffering  neither  this  to 
deprefs,  or  that  to  elate  him,  beyond  what  his  own  reafon  can 
approve?  How  can  the  body  tyrannically  fix  the  force  of  evil, 
in  opppfition  to  the  influence  of  that  well-tempered  mind,  which 
reduces  great  evik  to  lefler  ones,  and  fmall  ones  to  none  at  all? 
which, .fuperior  to  the  blandifhments  of  flattery,  makes  a man 
intimately  acquainted  with  himfelf,  and  proof  againft  the  attacks 
of  malice  ; courteous,  and  alFable  to  all  about  him?  which  gives  , 
a lafting  relilh  to  every  enjoyment;  exalts  the  moft  trifling  cir- 
cumftance  into  amufement;  and  confirms  his  fatisfaHions,  by 
flamping  them  with  the  approbation  of  , 

It  is  true,  if  we  view  men  at  certain  times,  when  turbulent 
with  rage,  and  fired  with  frenzy;  glowing  with  revenge,  or  fick- 
ening  with  envy;  fwellmg  with  falfe  hope,  or  turning  pale  with 
difappointment;  we  fhall  fee  the  body  in  agitations  indeed.  But  ; 
it  is  then  apparently  trembling  under  the  iron  rod^  with  which^ 
the  imperial  tyrant,  Paffion  governs.  Though  at  length  perhaps, 
by  too  long  cuftom,  it  becomes  fo  tame  and  helplefs,  as  to  yield 
its  obedience  at  the  fainteft  call.  And  then  indeed  it  muft  be 
allowed  to  operate  fatally,  and  influence  too  efiedually  the 
aftions  of  the  man. 

To  lay  down  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  mind,  or  to  give  a 
chart  to  point  the  quickfands  which  intercept  us  in  our  voyage  i 
to  Content,  may  not  be  thought  perhaps  to  fall  properly  within 
my  plan.  However  that  may  be,  it  feems  fo  very  intimately 
conneded  with  the  Subje61;,  that  I cannot  entirely  difmifs  it, 
without  a few  obfervations  on  that  head. 

Now,  without  examining  with  the  ingenious  Madam  Dacier^ 
whether  all  the  paflions  are  reducible  to  Love  and  Envy;  or  with 
Horace^  whether  “ Nil  admirari^*  be  a remedy  for  every  mental 
difeafe;  I would  recommend  as  an  Antidote  to  the  poifon  of 

difquiet. 
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difquiet,  which  lurks  moll  probably  at  the  root  of  every  turbu- 
lent paflion,  the  prudent  fubmittiag  of  ourfelves,  to  what  may 
be  called,  if  properly  underftood,  Necejf>ty,  By  which  is  not 
meant  fuch  an  oppolition  to  our  wills,  as  is  unfurmountable  by 
human  power  (for  then  there  is  no  room  to  contend)  but  fuch  a 
firm  conjunftion  of  unfavorable  circumftances,  as  to  overcome, 
or  even  orppofe,  would  be  produftive  of  greater  ovils  to  our- 
felves,  and  the  fyftem^o  which  we  are  allied^  than  a patient ' 
acquiefcence  under  them:  Where  a victory  would  border  nearly 
on  the  ruins  of  a defeat.  In  this  inftance  copying  tbe  fubtlety 
Mahomet,  who  determined,  with  great  prudence,  to  go  to  that 
mountain,  which  he  knew,  in  the  nature  of  things,  could  never 
come  to  him  ; and  by  this  lucky  expedient,  at  once  palliated  his 
difappointment,  and  obviated  his  difgracc. 

But  however  the  wifdom  of  luch  a ftep,  may  be  granted  by 
fome,  many  doubtlefs  will  objefl  to  the  great  difficulty  which  ' 
attends  it.  Let  the  following  method  therefore  be  laid  down 
as  conducive  to  enable  us  to  overcome  the  feeming  relu6lance  of 
our  nature,  to  the  hard  terms  propofed. 

As  in  the  natural  world  we  diftinguifh  the  heavenly  bodies 
into  their  real,  and  apparent  magnitudes,  fo  in  the  moral  world, 
let  us  diftinguilh  between  the  real,  and  apparent  magnitudes  of 
thofe  objefts,  which  have  a tendency  to  throw  our  frames  into 
confufion.  There  is  a moral  good,  and  evil,  infeparably  attached 
to  the  nature  of  things;  and  relative  to  ourfelves,  and  the  fyftem 
of  which  we  make  a part.  But  this,  when  viewed  through  a de- 
ceitful medium,  will  appear  to  be  greater,  or  nearer  than  it 
really  is.  What  illufive  phantoms  of  greatnefs  did  not  Alexander 
view,  through  the  magnifying  glafs  of  Ambition?  And  the 
dellroyer  of  the  Temple  of  Diana,  through  the  falfe  one  of  Fame? 

The  method  then  propofed,  is  to  aim  at  viewing  every  thing, 
in  a fair,  and  favorable  light,  or  at  leaft  to  cheat  ourfelves  (if  ^ 

cheat 
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cheat  ourfelves  we  muft)  into  a comfortable,  and  happy  fituation. 
The  well  known  ftory  of  Procrujles  may  be  improved  ,to  this 
purppfe.  Every  thing,  was  foon  made  fubfervient  to.the  meafure 
of  his  wilL  The  redundancy  of  unhappy  vi6lims  were  lopped 
off  from  fome;  while  additional  torture  extended  others.  What 
was  his  iron  bed,  fhould  metaphorically  be  our  downy  couch: 
that  is,  by  fubmitting  our  wills  to  the  rule  and  fquare,  of  what 
is,  with  refpe61  to  us,  in  the  place  of  unavoidable  neceflity,  we 
fhould  purchafe  lading  peace,  and  pleafure.  We  contentedly 
fuffer  the  change  of  the  feafons,  becaufe  we  prudently  provide 
againd  their  influence;  and  what  a thick  coat  is  againd  the  cold 
of  December  Snow,  a refolute  mind  fhould  be  againd  the  nipping 
frods  of  Adver^ty, 

fn  a word, — are  we  difappointed  in  our  mod  eager  and  earned 
cxpe6lations?  Let  us  eeafe  to’hope  for  what  we  cannot  obtain, 
and  learn  to  feek  what  is  within  our  reach.  Do  we  pant  and  toil 
after  a flying  fortune?  Is  not  Content  fitting  at  our  door?  Are 
our  arms  too  fliort  to  encompafs  the  globe?  The  waid  of  compe- 
tency perhaps  may  come  within  our  grafp.  Thus  may  we  ever 
elude  the  bitter  draught  of  difappointment,  and  carry  about 
with  us  an  Antidote  to  its  intoxicating  poifon.  So  wifely  did 
the  judge,  that  they  have  left  this  remarkable  charader 
of  their  fumme  Sapiens,.  “ that  he  can  never  be  difappointed, 
“ becaufe  whatever  he  fees  necejfary  for  him,  he  makes  it  his 
**  Choice** 

How  unfatisfaflory  the  attainment  often  proves,  of  what  we  fo 
eagerly  admire,  the  experience  of  multitudes  can  teflify.  If 
Power  be  the  Idol  ive  worfhip,  ’tis  a dangerous  poflefTion:  If 
Learning*  a conditional  advantage:  If  Riches,  an  uncertain 
good.  Sejanus  lofl  his  life;  GaLiteohh  liberty;  and  Crafus  was 
near  lofing  both*  To  be  too  anxious  therefore  in  the  purfuit  of 
thefe,  is  fomething  more  than  Folly.  Suppofe  indeed  the  world 
fhould  cox.defc^nd  to  value  us,  in  proportion  to  fuch  accidental 

appendages^ 
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appendages,  we  have  little  reafon  to  be  proud  of  their  good  opi- 
nion, who  praife,  and  condemn  with  fo  little  difcretion.  And 
one  thing  at  leaft  we  ftiould  do  well  to  remember,  that  every 
degree  of  pre-eminence  we  have  over  our  fellow  creatures,  may 
be  compared  to  a Jhining  light,  which  neceffarily  places  the  faults 
and  failings  of  its  owner  in  a more  confpicuous  point  of  view. 


f 


f 
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CONCLUSION. 

UPON  the  whole  then,  and  to  look  back  on  the  fcenes 
we  have  paffed,  in  this  little  journey  over  the  body  of 
Man.— What  have  we  found  in  thofe  three  capital  parts  of  our 
compofition,  the  Bloody  the  Fibres,  and  the  Nerves,  which  can 
juftly  be  deemed  the  artificers  of  our  Mijery;  or  the  unavoidable 
corrupters  of  our  Innocence.  ? Have  we  not  on  the  contrary  feen 
the  aflertion  verified,  “ that  God  hath  made  man  upright;  but  they 
**  have  fought  out  many  inventions."  Have  we  not  feen  that  he 
often  yields  himfelf  a willing  captive  to  the  dominion  of  favorite 
paflions?  That  he  knowingly -fupplies  his  enemy  with  llrength 
and  ammunition,  to  be  employed  againfi;  himfelf?  And  that  he 
firfi;  difmifles  his  Guards,  and  then  complains  of  inability  to  ward 
oflp  danger?  Or  if  by  more  prudent  conduft,  and  ferious  reflec- 
tion, he  keeps  clear  of  fuch  a fliameful  overthrow;  yet  does  he 
not  fuffer  the  force  of  Example,  of  Cujlom,  or  of  Fajhion,  to 
miflead  him  into  great  inconvenience?  So  that  if  we  will  confefs 
the  truth,  we  fhall  be  forced  to  own.  that  we  bring  on  ourfelves 
much  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  mifchiefs  we  are  fo  fond  of  attri- 
buting to  the  influence  of  our  Bodies, 

A hereditary,  weak,  and  crazy  conflitution,  incapable  of  much 
benefit  from  Reafon  and  Regimen,  would  be  the  ftrongefl  objec- 
tion that  could  be  brought.  But  even  that  will  almofl  vanifli  by 
confidering,  that  *tis  the  lot  of  but  very  few,  compared  with  all 
creation;  and  that  even  fuch  by  the  afliftance  of  Temperance  and 
Religion,  have  flruggled  with,  and  almofl  conquered  thefe  great 
infirmities:  Not  Stoic  Apathy,  denying /aiw;  but  with  a 

Chrijiian  Fortitude,  refufing  to  murmur, 
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DETERMINATIO  MEDIC  A. 


U T R U M 


PERUTILIS  SIT  IN  S ALUTEM.  VIVENTIUM, 


APERTIO  CADAVERUM  MORBO  EXTINCTORUM. 


t 


X 2 


Determination  EM  quae  proxime  fequitur,  ex 
Cathedra  propofuiffe  deGreveram,  fed  prohibuit  adverfa 
Valetiido. — Sub  hac  forma  igitur  Le6lori  benevolo  expo  • 
nere  liceat  quae  fecandis  Cadaveribus  morbo  exlin6lis, 
fentio,  femperque  fentii. 

...  Cbmmoda,  quae  a Cadaverum  morbo  extin6l‘orum  fec- 
tione  derivantur,  cum  ratione  et  Cautela  funt  inveftiganda. 
Nam  qui  omnem  in  Medicina  Hypothefin  refpuunt,  vel 
quifingulas,  quotidiance ydivn.  emergunt,  ftatirn  am- 

ple6luntur,  aeque  mihi  peccare  videntur.  Media  potius 
tenenda  via  eft,  ne  in  Scyllam  improvidus  mcidat,  qui 
cupit  vitare  Charyhdim. 

Faxit  D.  O.  M.  ut  in  Academia  lemper  floreat  fana,  et 
falutifera  Medicina.  Quod  ft  in  hunc  finem  labores 
noftri,  jam  per  triginta  annos  in  Praele6lionibus  Anato- 
^micis  impenft,  aliquid  contuliife  viderentur,  eft  quod  ferio, 
perque  laetemur. 

Sed  utcunque  haec  fuerint,  votum  femper  erit  Dum 
iSpiritus  hos  regit  Artus,”  ut  ob  fanam  do6lrinam,  mores 
incorruptos,  et  Literarum  purum  et  illibatum  fplendorem, 
^rima  vd  inter  cdeherrimas  Orbis  Terr  arum  Athenas  emineat^ 


Academia  Cantabrigiensis^ 
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QU^STIO  MEDIC  A. 


Perutilis  in,  Sahdem  Viventium,  efl  Apertio  Cadavencm 


Morlo  extinUorum. 


EMINEM  adeoin  Medicina  hofpitem  eflfe  crediderim,  cui 


non  conftiterit.  Corpus  humanum  non  folum  fumma 
fapientia,  fed  ea  quoque  folertia,  miroque  Artificio  conflatum, 
ut  vel  captum  noftrum  fuperet:  TJbi  non  folum  in  totius  generis 
falutem,  fed  in  cujufque  individui  quoque,  confpirant  omnia. 
Hine  mirae  in  corpore  varietates,  quas  cum  omnino  comprehen- 
dere  difficile,  penitus  ignorate,  funeftum.  Hinc  Corporis 
paginam  oportet,  qui  Medicinam  colunt: 


NoEiurna  verfare  manu^  verfare  diurna. 


Sed  fi  haec  facienda  in  fanis  corporibus,  quanto  potiori  jure  in 
morbo  extinciis?  Ubi  plurimum  a natuiali  flatu  multse  partes, 
inteidum,  tantum  non  omnes  defciverint:  Ubi  in  nihiium  fere 
redadae  fint  alias:  Aut  in  unum  coaluerint,  quae  certo  intervallo 
a fe  didare  debent ; aut  in  Thoracem  fmt  protrufae,  quibus  a 
Natura  Sedes  in  Abdomine  deftinata  eft,  Nimius  eflem,  fi  om- 
nia mala  fic  partibus  indudla,  fingulatim  recenfere  vellem; 
Patentioreft  Campus,  quamutintra  limites  mihi  conceflbs,  totum 
percurrere  liceat. 

In  tarn  caliginofa  rerum  node,  unde  Lucem  certiorem, 
quam  ex  Sedione  Anatomica  derivare  licet?  Audiamus  in  banc 
rcm  Harvceum  noWrum,  “ Sicut  (inquit)  fanorum  et  boni  habitus 
“ Corporum  Difledio,  plurimum  ad  Philofophiam  et  redam 


Phyfiologiam 
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'*  Phyfiologiam  facit;  ita  corporum  morbofomm  et  cache6i:ico- 
“ rum  infpeftio,  ad  Pathologiam  philoj'ophicam*  Neque  quifquam 
•*  facile  crederet,  quantum  in  morbis,  praefertim  chronicis. 
Interior  a pervertantur,  et  quanta  partium  internarum  monftra 
**  in  morbis  gignantur,  Aufim  dicere  unius  Diffeftionem  et 
“ Apertioncm  Tabidi,  aut  morbo  aljquo  antique  vel  venenato, 
**  confedi  corporis  ad  medicinam  plus  attulifle  commodi,  quani 
" decern  corporum  flrangulatorum.”  Hasc  Harveius, 

Ab  eo  autem  Se61iones  hujufmodi  inflitutas  vellem,  qui  probe 
intellexerit,  quae  fit  forma,  qui  fitus  vel  nexus  cujufque  vifceris 
in  fano;  ct  quod  fbrfan  rarius,  cui  vel  ex  fua,  vel  ex  aliorum 
experientia  perfpeftum  fit  quas  mutationes  partium  internarum, 
fuftinere  valent  viventium  Corpora  nullo  fubfequente  malo.  Ut 
verbo  dicam,  earn  Sedionem  vellem,  quam  nobis  tradidit  in 
fummum  totius  humani  generis  emolumentum,  Dodiflimus  apud 
Italos  Morgagnius,  in  opere  fuo  nunquam  fatis  laudando,  de 
Cavfis  et  Sedibus  Morborum^ 

Non  quod  debita  laude  fraudari  vellem  qui  flrenue  in  eadem 
palaeflra  quoque  defudavit,  Theophilum  Bonetum  cujus  eo  magis 
improbus  Labor,  quoniam  (ut  ipfe  conqueritur)  viam  ingreffus 
fit  fine  Duce,  devio  nec  pfius  trito  calli  infiflens:  Qui  in  unum 
collegit  quicquid  ex  evifeeratis  Cadaveribus,  in  ufum  viventium 
tradidere  Audores;  abditas  quam  plurimorum  morborum  caufas 
in  apricum  proferentes,  et,  quo  vitam  humanam  produdiorem 
redderet,  perpetuo  in  iislocis  occupati,  in  quibus, 

LuSlus  ubiquCf  Favor , et  Plurima  Mortis  Imago* 

Operi  tarn  difEcili  nonnullos  irrepfifTe  errorcs,  quis  jure  mirabi- 
tur,  quos  in  fuo  libro  fupra  citato,  et  notavit  et  correxit  Mor» 
gagnius* 

Commoda  quae  ex  infpedis  defundorum  penetralibus  oriuntur, 
non  funt  unius  Generis.  Dantur  inter  Morbos  nonnulli,  qui 
obfeurum  nimis  fui  indicium  produnt,  quam  ut  inde  certa 
'eorum  natura  definiri  pofTit,  Arda  adeo  efl  vicinitas  nonnul- 

lorum 
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lomm  in  Corpore  Vifcerum,  ut  difficile  fit  ^grotanti  certam  ejus 
defignare  Sedem,  Quanta  Mala  quotidie  in  Ventriculum  rejici 
vidimus  quorum  Origo  pofl  Mortem,  in  Pancreate,  Duodeno, 
Hepate,  Liene,  vel  et  in  Omento  dete6la  fuit — nec 

" Pudet  hcec  opprohria  nobis 

Et  did  potuijfe,  et  non  potuijfe  refelli, 

“ Non  enim  eft  mortale  quod  optant”  hi  Viri,  ut  nihil  fit  in 
corpore  nobis  non  intelle6tum,  vel  pathemaquod  fubigere  nequit 
Medicina.  Satis  eft,  quod  ab  exercitatis  in  corporum  feftionibus 
deteguntur  plures  Morborum  Sedes,  quam  quod  folummodo  ex 
uEgrotantium  querelis,  vel  fufpicari  licuiflet. 

Mors  quae  fere  nunquam  non  acerba,  quanto  fit  acerbior, 
quum  uno  quafi  i6tu  hominem  profternit:  Calamitatis  tarn  impro- 
vifae  caufas  quam  miras  detexit  Anatomica  Seclio.  Nota  eft 
Hiftoria  Principis  noftri  Serenijftmi  Georgii  Secundi,  eujus  ruptus 
Cordis  Ventriculus,  purpureum  evomuit  laticem.  Quod  et  aliis 
nonnunquam  accidifle  notum  eft.  Quam  multas  in  Cerebro 
Apoplexiae  caufas  ex  Cadaveribus  detexit  Wepferus,  Mortem 
improvifam  a rupto  Liene,  Diaphragmate,  Ventriculo  detexit  in 
omni  Seculo  Anatomica  Inveftigatio.  In  nobili  Belgico  Barone 
de  Wajfenaar  Boerhaavii  Amico  ruptus  Oefophagus  ubi  Ventri- 
culo inferitur,  prohibuit  quo  in  fubfidium  mifere  ejulantis,  vel 
medicamenta  vel  cibaria  ulterius  porrigerentur.  Morbus  certe 
infanabilis,  fed  novum  hoc  inauditum  Miferiae  Genus,  falutare 
et  Prophyla6licum  prsebuit  confilium;  fcilicet,  ne  nimis  aquae 
onere  Ventriculum  gravaremus,  dum  emefin  excitare  animus  eft 
Sub  acuto  enim  adeo  Angulo,  cum  Oefophago  jungitur  Ventri- 
culus ut  diftentis  ejus  ad  fummum  parietibus,  praecludatur  per 
Oefophagum  ad  Fauces  Reditus;  unde  in  vomendo,  Contraftio 
in  parietes  Ventriculi  nifu  adeo  valido  agat,  ut  funefta  hujus 
Vifceris  ruptura,  vix  vitari  polTit.  Ita  faltem  periit  nobilis  ille 
Baroqui  ad  Emefin  provocandam,  ob  moleftam  naufeam,  profufos 
ct  repetitos  hauftus  indefinenter  flagitavit. 


Unum 
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• Unum  alterum  Morbi  rarioris  exemplum  aEFerre  fufficlat,  de 
Puero  nempe  biennio,  qui  poll  TufTim,  Dyfpnoeam  et  multas 
Puimonum  laborantium  notas,  in  febrem  heclicam  incidit: 
Tumido  Abdomine  reliquum  corporis  ad  fummum  Maralmi  gra- 
^dum  emarcuit.  Paracentefi  inftituta,  loco  Seri,  erupit  Chyli 
lades  centis  copia,  ad  plurimas  Libras:  Brevi  lato  cefTit  ALger: 
in  cujus  Cadavere  Pulmones  faniflimi  funt  inventi;  fed  in  poftica 
parte  prope  Tracheam,  glandulas  numerofae,  fcirrhofae  fe  in 
confpeclum  dedere,  quse  dudum  Thoracicum  adeo  premebant, 
ut  inde  Chyli,  in  Venam  Cavam  traje^fus,  omnino  efi'etprohibitus ; 
unde  Vafa  Ladea  ultra  tonum  diftenta,  rupturam  paffa  lunt,  hinc 
Chylofus  Succus,  Vitae  Suftentaculum,  Abdominis  neceffario 
impleverat  Cavitatem,  - 

Relidis  vero  quae  rariora  occurrunt  Exemplis,  ad  quotidianos 
'magis  morbos  nos  convertamus,  et,  ad  examen  revocemus,  quas 
contra  Utilitatem  Apertionis  Cadaverum,  Objediones  attulerint 
Adverfarii. 

Et  primo  contendunt,  difficile  effie  non  decipi  quoad  fedem  et 
caufam  Morborum,  quoniarn  nonnullae  mutationes  in  Corporibus 
fiunt  in  adu  fere  moriendi;  nonnullae  vel,  etpoft  mortem.  Aliae^ 
quae  non  tam  morbo,  quam  Medicamentis  debentur:  Denique 
aliae,  quae  non  tam  Caufae,  quam  effedus  funt  morborum.  Sed 
in  hos  errores  non  facile  incidunt,  qui  in  hoc  opere  caute  proce- 
dunt;  qui  in  fanorum  fedionibus  fatis  funt  verfati ; qui  non  unum, 
vel  alterum,  fed,  qui  perplura  corpora  morbofa  fecuerint;  qui 
.omnium  in  vivente  Symptomatum,  cum  phaenomenis  in  demor- 
tuo  comparationem,  rite  inftituere  noverint.  Tads  FroJe6ior^  non 
diu  haerebit,  quae  lit  vera  morbi  natura.  “ Si  plura  cadavera 
“ inquit  Morgagnius,  poll  eundem  morbum  denatorum,  inter 
fe  comparentur;  tunc,  quod  praeter  naturam  in  omnibus  fiinili- 
ter  fuerit,  id  pro  caufa  Morbi : Quod  vero,  in  aliis  aliter,  id 
“ pro  Morbi  eft  habendum.” 

bed  urgent  ulterius, — inutiles  elfe  has  Cadaverum  Sediones, 
•quoniarn  inde  non  deteguntur  Morborum  abditiffimae,  et  Senlus 

eludentes 
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cludentes  caufse  ; vel  fi.fuerint  .dete6l3e,  hi  morbi  nihilo  minus 
fanationem  rcfpuunt:  quibus  refpondi  folet;  quod  fi  Caufae  mor- 
borum  primarias,  fenfus  noftros  penitus  eludant,  quippe  in 
occultis  interdum  conformationibus  et  nexibus  particularum 
invifibiliuin  pofitse;  aut  in  motibus  et  viribus  quae  eos  nexus  et 
motus  afficiunt — non  inde  fequi,  quod  EffeSius  quoque  caufarum, 
illarum  fenfus  fugiant:  Cadunt  enim  in  partes  manifeftas,  funt- 
que  eae  ipfas  pravae  mutationes,  evidentes  multorum  mbrborum 
Caufce, 

Nec  denique,  ullo  modo  concedendum  eft,  quod  ft  nonnulli 
morbi  ex  fua  natura  medelam  neceflario  refpuant,  idcirco  eorum 
cognitionem  efte  fupervacaneam.  Quid  enim  magis  Hippocratis 
evexit  celebritatem,  quam  felicia  ejus  plerunque  in  morbis  dif- 
ficilioribus  praefagia?  Neque  nihil  eft,  quod  inde  fere  cognofcere 
datur,  ubi  parcendum  jEgris,  ubi  Promijfis,  Poll  tot  devorata 
medicamentorum  taedia,  poll  tot  in  Spem  Salutis  perpeffbs 
dolores,  quum  Sagacitas  medentis,  morbum  efte  plane  infanabilem 
noverit,  praeftat  medicamenta  non  diutius  porrigere,  ne  incafflim 
trepidet  officiofa  Sedulitas,  et  multa  intempeftive  agendo,  non 
folum  nihil  agere  videamur,  fed  (apud  indo6liores  forfan) 
ne  eos  “ occidere  videamur ^ quos fervare  nonpotuimus*^ 

Sed  nequid  Medicinas  delit  honori,  vel  Anatomicarum  Se61io- 
num  famae,  liceat  poftremo  monere,  ex  hoc  fonte  derivari 
utiliffimam  illam  Scientiam,  quam  in  emolumentum  languentium, 
exercent  Medici:  Nempe  eos  cruciatus  minuere,  eos  dolores 
lenire,  quos  omnino  fuftinere  nequit  ^grotus,  radicitus  tollere, 
nefcit  Medicina, 

Quae  cum  ita  fint,  mecutn  dolete  Academic!,  adeo  adhuc  ab 
hac  Seftione  fere  abhorrefcere  omnes.  Nonne  haec  nimia  /nimi 
mollities  in  publica  peccat  commoda?  Quas  prohibet,  quo  morbi 
obfcurioris  caufas,  vel  mutationes  vix  fufpicandas,  in  Amicorum 
vel  Cognatorum  cadaveribus,  fcrutemur;  et  quae  interdum 
prohibet,  quo  ii,  qui  viventes  nihil  profuerint,  nec  profint 
quidem  raortui.  Et  ft  fas  fit  quod  fentiam  fari,  vereor  (fumma 

Y tamen 
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tamen  habita"  erga  eos  qui  Leges  Angliae  condunt,  reverentia) 
ne  Lex  quae  interfeftorum  Cadavera  publice  fecanda  tradit,  huie 
praxi  quail  Infamiae  notam  inuri  videatur,  ut  eflet  quali  turpe 
Speftaculum,  et  qusedam  poll  mortem  Pcena. 

Gratulandum  igitur  nobis  eft  Academici  quod  in  Nofocomio 
noftro  conceditur  haec  aperiendi  Corpora  licentia;  nam  ubi  eft 
felix  ille  Medicus,  utcunque  annis,  aut  luculentiflima  praxi 
clarus^  cui non  interdum  dicere  liceat  **  Difce,  docendus adhuc*' 


Ex  pracmiffis  igitur  cum  Refpondente  concludo,  Perutilem 
in  Salutem  viventium,  ejfe,  Apertionem  Cadaverum  Morbo  dc^ 
Jundsorum* 
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A General  View  of  the  Suhje6l, 

WE  learn  from  authentic  records  of  early  hiftory,  that  con- 
fiderable  honors,  and  very  exemplary  rewards,  were 
conferred  on  the  ProfeflTors  of  medical  fcience.  Mfculapius^ 
Hippocrates,  and  many  more,  might  be  quoted  in  fupport  of  the 
truth  of  this  aflertion.  It  would  feem  that  they  thought  no 
recompenfe  could  be  too  great  for  thofe,  who  faved  a father,  a 
.child,  a patriot,  or  a friend.  If  felf-love  fhould  be  faid  to  have 
had  a principal  hand  in  this  grateful  profufion  of  reward,  the 
bbfervation  is  not  without  probability.  But  we  likewife  learn, 
and  from  authority  of  an  equal  date,  that  the  Art  itfelf  was  held 
in  high  efliimation;  as  being  the  refult  of  laborious  and  painful 
refearches,  for  the  benefit  of  human  Nature. 

Through  a long  fucceffion  of  Ages,  the  Profellion  has  under- 
gone a difagreeable  variety  of  changes;  influencing  to  a greater, 
or  lefs  degree,  itseflimation  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  For  as 
hates  and  empires  have  tjieir  rife  and  fall,  as  Ruleis  change  and 
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deviate  from  the  principles  of  their  predeceflTors;  fo  at  different 
periods  have  Phyficians  arofe,  who  from  ignorance,  fuperftition, 
enthufiafm,  or  affeftation,  have  brought  confu (ion,  and  difcre- 
diton  the  art  of  healjing.-  Not  that  to  bring  back  medicine  to  its 
original  principles  (however  loud  the  name  of  Hippocrates,  has 
defervedly  founded)  would  be,  to  reftore  it  to  real  purity:  For 
the  experience  of  later  ages,  has  learned  to  corre6l  many  errors, 
that  obfcured;fhe  ancientitheories;  and  extenfive  navigation  has 
introduced  much  more  efficacious,  and  at  the  fame  time  lefs 
dangerous  medicines,  into  modern  pradice. 

The  difcovery  of  the  circulation,  like  that  of  the  longitude, 
teaches  us  how  to  avoid’the’'rocks,  ^nd  cjuickfands  on  which  the 
ancients  fo  often  fplit.  Too  much  diffidence  on  the  one  hand, 
and  too  much  temerity  on  the  other,  were  the  two  fatal  extremes 
of  the  ancient  phlebotomy.  The  capital  Medicines  even  of 
later  times,  were  many  of  them  little  lefs  compounded,  than  the 
Mithridate;  of  which  'the  very  ingenious  vAuthor*  of  the  Anti-^ 
theriaca  elegantly  obferves,  '*  that  it  refembles  the  numerous 
“ undifciplined  forces  of  a barbarous  King;  made  up  of  a^iffo- 
**  nant  crowd,  colle61ed  from  different  countries,  mighty  in 
“ appearance,  but  in  reality  an  ineffe6live  multitude,  rihat  only 
“ hinder  one  another,”  A very  ftriking  pidure  of  fuch 
farraginous  Compolitions,  and  applicable  to  many  Hill  retained 
abroad. 

Under  thefe  regulations,  the  Science  in  queftion  is  allowed  to 
be  neceffary,  and  ufually  beneficial  to  mankind.  But  this  general 
commendation  of  it,  does  not  feem  calculated,  fufficiently  to 
defend  it  from  the  malevolent  attacks  of  unreafonable  men.  And 
indeed  there  has  never  been  (as  far  as  I know)  a fufficient 
enquiry  made,  how  far  the  advantages  of  Medicine  can  reach; 
or  (which  is  the  fame  thing)  what  are  all  the  poffible  bleffings  we 
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derive  from  Health.  Every  one  will  be  ready  here  to  exclaim. 
That  the  value  of  health  is  perfe6lly  underflood;  that  the  mofl: 
ignorant  have  at  fome  time  or  other  experienced  the  lofs  of  it; 
that  without  it,  life  is  fcarce  a blefling;  and  the  good  things  of 
life  without  it,  become  infipid.  In  this  light  it  is  acknowledged 
that  Health  is  underflood  by  all ; and  this,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  a 
fair  reprefentation.  But  it  is  propofed  in  the  following  fheets 
to  examine,  whether  we  may  not  extend  the  influence  of  this 
falutary  blefling,  confiderably  farther;  fo  as  to  make  the  well- 
being, profperity,  and  liability  of  Empires^  greatly  dependent 
on  the  health  of  Individuals:  and  if  this  can  be  made  out,  then 
that  Study  muft  be  deemed  of  the'utmofl  importance,  which 
thus  influences  (as  it  were)  the  Aflions  of  a Vniverje.  And  its 
importance  thus  once  eflablifhed,  the  fubjeft  will  naturally  lead 
us  on  to  examine,  what  methods  are  likely  to  extend  the  benefit 
of  Pkyfic. 

Now  the  witty  and  fevere  farcafms  that  have  been  fo  frequently 
employed  againfl  the  prarlice  of  Phyfic,  cannot  be  brought  to 
difcountenance  the  prefent  Enquiry.  Were  there  indeed  exi fling 
fuch  mem  or  nations,  as  never  kney  the  feelings  of  pain,  or 
difeafe;  the  introducing  of  mediciries  into  fuch  conflitutions, 
would  undoubtedly  introduce  a ferics  of  both;  and  the  remedy 
be  more  properly  the  difeafe.  But  in  what  happy  land  fuch 
Beings  exifl,  as  are  ever  exempt  from  the  baleful  viciflitudes  of 
Heat  and  Cold,  Moiflure  and  Drought;  from  internal  Paflions  . 
and  external  Violence;  from  Errors  of  Judgement,  and  Excefs 
of  Indulgence,  is  incumbent  on  fuch  Scoflers  to  fhew,  Thefe 
Obfervations  are  calculated  for  the  World  as  it  is;  n6t  for  a pri- 
maeval Paradife^  or  a fi6litious  Utopia, 

It  will  readily  be  granted  me,  and  therefore  need  but  curforily 
be  hinted,  that  health,  and  flrength,  are  as  neceffary  to  execute, 
as  found  reafon,  and  fober  judgement  to  plan  fchemes  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community.  That  the  Spirit  and  robuftnefs  df 
individuals,  are  literally  the  Strength,  as  numbers  are  the  Riches 

of 
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a State.  And  that  a mind  pining  under  real,  or  but  imaginary’ 
misfortunes,  will  fcarce  look  abroad  in  domellic  troubles,  or 
lend  a hand  to  fave  the  national  blip.  And  Ihould  there  be  trutli 
in  obfervations  like  thefe,  then  every  thing  that  promotes,  or 
preferves  health;  that  procures  ilrength  and  robuflnefs  of  Body; 
greatnefsand  fortitude  of  Soul;  that  regulates  the  affeclions,  and 
fubdues  the  corruptions  of  our  nature,  mud  neceffarily  be  the 
Object  of  national  concern,  and  the  Study  that  promotes  it,  a 
benefit  to  the  Public. 

There  are  fuch  various  ways  by  which  the  manners,  and  con- 
dud  of  Individuals,  may  be  warped  from  their  original  reclitude, 
fo  as  to  introduce  confufion  into  a date,  that  to  purfue  ihem  all 
through  their  utmod  extent,  would  be  almod  an  endlels  under- 
taking; but  we  have  this  confolation  on  our  fide,  that  fuch  a 
talk  is  unnecedary.  If  Evils  can  be  traced  from  principles  into 
adion;  a variety  of  combination  of  them,  may  eafily  be  fore- 
feen,  to  give  variety  and  vigor  to  their  effeds.  The  perfons  on 
whom,  the  place  where,  and  the  time  when,  it  ads,  will  ufually 
account  for  every  kind  of  appearance  it  puts  on.  And  in  fome, 
fuch  comprehenfive  form  as  this,  it  is  imagined  the  propofed 
Enquiry  may  be  made.  , 

But  there  is  one  general  Obfervation  necelfary  to  be  premi  fed, 
as  it  affeds  every  part  of  the  Argument;  namely,  that  it  is 
inconfident  with  the  nature  of  Man,  to  be  totally  unintereded 
in  what  palfes  in  the  world  around  him,  A fingle  link  difeon- 
‘tinued  at  both  ends,  was  never  known  in  the  chain  of  nature. 
Nor  is  the  reafon  at  all  difficult  to  be  alfigned.  Man  is  not  God, 
a felf-exident,  independent  being,  without  parts,  or  pafiions: 
Man  therefore  mud  be  conneded  with  his  own  rank  of  Beings; 
and  they  of  confequence  with  him;  and  then,  how  can  it  be 
aderted,  with  any  degree  of  reafon,  that  it  is  of  no  importance 
to  others  how,  and  in  what  manner,  a Man  behaves  by  hirnfelf, 
fince  others  mud  be  liable  to  the  confequence  of  his  adions, 
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though  they  ai*e  not  perhaps  witneflesof  the  a6lions  themfelves? 
And  in  this  fenfe  an  idle  Man  may  be  faid  to  do  mifchief;  and  a 
reclufe,  prove  the  efficient  caufe  of  a popular  tumult. 

But  negative  Virtues,  if  not  produftive  of  Evil,  are  as  little 
calculated  to  be  produ6live  of  good.  It  is  not  fufficient,  to 
difcharge  my  duty  to  my  neighbor,  that  I did  not  actually 
direct  the  Knife,  which  it  was  once  in  my  power  to  have  wrejled 
from  the  Murtherer's  hand.  The  retirement  of  Achilles  from  the 
army  of  the  Greeks^  when  wanted  on  the  fcene  of  Action,  though 
it  might  footh  his  own  refentful  difpofition,  was  prejudicial  to 
the  public  caufe.  It  is  not  therefore,  nor  ever  can  be,  abfolutely 
infignificant  to  the  welfare  of  fociety,  what  part  an  Individual  is^ 
pleafed  to  a6l. 

The  experience  of  all  hiftory  may  be  brought  to  fupport  a 
limilar  method  of  reafoning.  Thus  we  find  the  founders  of  Em- 
pires, and  the  moft  celebrated  among  the  Lawgivers,  laying  down 
rules,  and  often  very  fi;ri6l  ones,  for  the  bodily,  and  mental 
advantages  of  thofe,  who  were  one  day  to  be  called  to  the 
management  of  the  State;  and  providing  the  fame  precautionary 
regulations  to  fecure  the  due  obedience  of  the  Subjed;  infomuch 
as  not  to  truft  the  partial  fondnefs  of  a parent,  with  the  power  of 
mifcondu6ting  the  education  of  his  Child, 

It  is  admitted  then  (to  bring  our  reafoning  nearer  to  the  point 
in  hand)  that  the  health,  and  hardinefs  of  Individuals,  is  one 
defirable  circumftance  in  a State.  It  is  not  necefiary  to  enquire 
minutely  into  the  efficient  caufes  of  Courage,  We  know  it  may 
be  a tranfient  quality,  vaniffiiiig  with  the  precarious  circumftance 
that  gave  it  birth.  It  is  eafy  to  account  for  the  change  of  that 
fellow  s conduft,  who  fairly  confefled  it  by  faying, 

Ibit  eo  quo  vis  qui  Zonam  perdidit 

And  we  read  of  a fingular,  and  perhaps  fingle  inftance,  where 
bodily  Sufferings  were  the  parent  of  artificial  fortitude,  by 
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inciting  to  defpair;  and  where  Cowardice  ever  after  was  the 
confequence  of  a cure.  But  the  aflertion  remains  unfhaken  by 
fuch  inftances,  while  there  are  fo  many  painful  labors  both  in. 
the  Cabinet,  and  Field;  and  while  it  requires  as  well* fortitude  of 
Conftitution,  as  vivacity  of  Thought,  to  plan  judicioufly,  and 
execute  fucccfsfully  the  various  fchemes  that  are  neceffary  in 
ilate. 
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CHAP.  II. 


Of  Sobriety  and  Temperance^ 


ERHAPS  Sobriety  and  Temperance  may  be  deemed  tlic 


Jl  Guardian  Angels,  that  watch  over  the  welfare  of  a State. 
‘But  it  may  be  thought  as  impolTible  to  fecure  thefe  Bleffings,  as 
for  Men  to  be  transformed  into  Angels  on  earth.  And  it  may 
appear  very  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  Medicine  is  capable  of  contri- 
buting any  thing  more  towards  it,  than  by  obviating  the  ill  effecls 
of  an  oppofite  practice.  But  Conftitutions  may  be  partially 
changed,  or  hardened  againft  the  infidious  attack.  The  proper- 
ties of  deftmdive  liquors,  may  be  greatly  changed,  and  fome- 
times  even  improved  into  falutary  ones.  What  is  faid  of  the 
fierceft  of  the  brute  creation,  by  fome  of  the  writers  on  natural 
hiftory,  is  indifputably  true  of  Medicines  taken  from  the  mineral 
kingdoms ; namely,  that  the  molt  virulent  compofitions  among 
them,  may  be  corrected  into  ufe,  and  even  reduced  to  a Bate  of 
abfolute  infipidity.  But  there  is  a celebrated  vegetable,  an 
Indian  Root,  which  when  firft  extrafted  from  the  earth  is  full  of 
deadly  poifon;  of  which,  however,  properly  managed,  the 
Inhabitants  afterwards  make  all  their  bread.  And  the  fymptoms 
that  ufuall^"  follow  on  the  eating  of  certain  noxious  plants,  are  fo 
exadly  limilar  to  thofe  of  intoxication,  as  to  make  it  not 
improbable,  that  the  fame  remedies  might  fuccefsfully  be 
■employed  for  both.  Medical  cautions  and  precepts  have  been 
advanced,  in  order  to  obviate  the  mifehiefs  of  too  plentiful 
Ingurgitation;  but  I think  when  they  affeft  only  the  offending 
party,  he  ought  to  fuffer  them  in  all  their  painful  confequences. 
However  I will  give  an  Inftance  or  two,  relative  to  ufeful 
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cautions  on  this  head,  as  a pledge  for  the  poffibility  of  more ; 
and  It  (hall  be  referred  to  private  experience,  whether  they  arc 
deftitute  of  foundation,  namely,  that  Liquor  ads  in  general,  with 
a quicker  inebriating  force  on  blood  when  heated ; whether  that 
heatarifes  from  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  force  of  exercife, 
or  the  lively  fallies  of  noify  mirth.  And  that  the  free  ufe  of 
fuch  liquors,  have  a contrary  effed  to  what  was  defigned,  by 
difordering,  inftead  of  railing  the  fpirits  deprefledby  Grief,  An 
obfervation  which  is  very  much  to  be  attended  to  on  this  occa- 
lion;  As  many  unfortunate  perfons  have  both  ruined  their 
reputation,  and  health,  and,  even  fometimes,  broke  in  on  the 
happinefs  of  the  public,  by  this  inadequate  method  of  feeking 
cafe. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  Pity  and  CompaJJion. 

JpITY  and  Compajfion  will  furely  be  allowed  me,  to  be  ufeful 
padions  in  the  human  bread;.  They  throw  a light  of  comfort 
on  obfcure  diftrefs,  and  gild  over  the  gloomy  manfions  of  Sorrow. 
But  how  fhall  we  obtain  fuch  dedrable  difpodtions;  how  plant 
them  in  the  human  heart?  Not  furely  by  Medicine,  it  will  be 
faid,  but  by  the  authoritative  voice  of  Religion;  by  the  animating 
example  of  the  Benevolent,  by  the  experience  of  thofe,  who 
have  tailed  what  it  is,  to  be  a father  to  the  fatherlefs;  a friend  to 
the  widow ; a patron  of  the  affli6led  in  their  mod  aggravated 
fuderings ; and  it  may  be  thought  that  from  powers  fo  great  as 
thefe,  every  dedrable  degree  of  fuccefs  mull  follow.  It  mud, 
it  would  follow,  was  Man  but  left  to  his  natural  biafs.  For  I 
adert,  becaufe  I firmly  believe,  that  the  feeds  of  Pity  and  Com- 
panion, have  been  defignedly  fcattered  thicker,  than  perhaps 
thofe  of  any  other  pleafing  propenfity  of  the  human  heart.  When 
Poets  or  Hidorians  are  reprefenting  fome  unnatural  behavior, 
which  contradids  the  edablilhed  maxims  by  which  human  nature 
idiould  in  thofe  circumdances  have  aded;  how  plainly  do  they 
infinuate  the  truth  in  quedion,  by  having  recourfe  to  fuch 
extraordinary  expediencies  to  bring  their  Heroes  oflF.  Then  it 
is,  we  hear  of  Marpefiai%^ocks,  Hyrcanian  Tygers,  and  the  bloody 
nipple  of  a Nero’s  nurfe.  One  of  them  has  exprefly  owned,  and 
elegantly  deferibed,  what  uncorrupted  nature  fhould  be, 

Molijfima  cor  da 

Humano  generi  dare  Je  Natura  fatetur 

Quea  lacrymas  dediU  ticce  nojiri pars  optima  fenfus, 

--  / The 
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The  afliftance  then  that  Medicine  mufl;  give  on  this  occalion,  is 
to  deftroy  the  acquired  propenfities,  that  inflame  to  an  oppofite 
behavior:  A behavior  founded  in  pride  or'paflion,  arifing,  it  may 
be,  from  reiterated  fullnefs,  provoking  to  peevifhnefs,  and  not 
allowing  a proper  attention  to  human  fufferings;  whether  thofe 
fufferings  arife  from  the  calls  of  importunate  hunger,  or  from  the 
complicated  miferies  that  may  overtake  even  the  induftrious 
poor,  thofe  ufeful  members  of  every  ftate,  to  whofe  labors  we 
owe  not  only. our  houfes  and  cloathing,  but,  in  fome  degree,  alfo 
ovLY  daily  bread.  What  medical  treatment  might  here  be  necef- 
fary  is  apparent  from  the  very  nature  of  the  Argument,  and 
might  be  inforced  by  a higher  authority,  and  from  very  awful 
confiderations:  But  that  to  thofe  who  refleft  at  all,  it  can  never 
be  neceffary ; .and  efpecially  in  an  age,  when  Charity,  in  its  utmoft 
extent,  is  the xharaderiflic  ornament  of  the  Britijh  nation. 
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C H A P.  IV. 

OJ  Ambition,  Pride,  Cruelty,  See. 

INNOCENCE,  Content,  and  Health,  are  allowed  to  be  the 
principal  fupports  of  human  happinefs;  as  the  contrary  con- 
ditions are  of  human  mifery.  But  they  are  not  fuch  only  in  a 
lingle,  and  abftraded,  but  in  anextenlive,  and  univerfal  manner. 
For  that  the  Individual  fhould  feel  comfort,  from  whatever  can 
adminifter  to  its  own  private  fatisfaftion,  and  convenience, 
is  agreeable  to  the  ftrideft  laws  of  nature  ; but  may  be  con- 
fidered  in  a higher  light,  may  be  placed  in  a fairer  and  more 
amiable  view;  as  having  in  him  fomething  fo  very  a6iive,  fome- 
thing  of  fo  generous,  and  communicative  a difpolition*  that  he" 
feems  to  think  it  an  abfolute  debt  he  owes  to  others,  to  let  them 
into  a participation  ol  his  happinels ; and  on  the  contrary,  that  he 
has  a claim,  if  occafion  be,  to  call  on  others  to  partake  of  his'’ 
forrows.  And  hence  it  is,  that  the  fatisfied,  and  contented- 
mind,  overflows  and  refreflies  all  around  it.  The  Neighborhood- 
partakes  of  the  pleaflng  fenfation,  readily  catching,  and  eagerly 
communicating  the  benevolent  difpofition.  While  Torture,  and 
Anxiety  breed  private  repinings ; and  diflatisfied  Murmurers^ 
public  di/content. 

Some  irregular  motions,  fome  internal  diftemperature,  work- 
ing through  the  mafs  of  humors,  and  fp reading  itfelf  on  the 
Countenance  of  thofe  about  him,  gave  birth  to  the  jealoufy,  and 
force  to  the  fufpicions,  of  (in  general)  a too  confident  Ccefiar*  For  ' 
he  exclaims— 


Let 
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Let  me  have  Men  about  me  that  are  fat. 

Sleek-headed  Men,  andfuch  as fleep  o'nightsi 
Yon  Cassius  hath  a lean  and  hungry  look. 

He  thinks  too  much—^fuch  Men  are  dangerous* 

And  in  another  place, 

Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  eafe* 

Let  a man  brood  in  private  over  his  fancied  diftrefles,  and  weigh 
them  in  the  partial  balance  of  pride,  and  felf-fufficiency,  and 
there  will  be  little  more  left,  (after  what  he  keeps  to  torment 
himfelf  with)  but  a few  remains  of  peevifh  pallion,  for  his  more 
immediate  dependents*  But  let  him  tell,  as  he  will  be  inclined, 
and  fpread  abroad,  as  he  will  be  apt  enough  to  do,  the  private 
Hiftory  of  his  wrongs,  and  fulFerings;  and  he  will  by  degrees 
obtain  a degree  of  credit,  beyond  his  warmeft  hopes;  and  kindle 
a flame  perhaps  too  fierce,  at  laft,  for  his  fincereft  endeavors  to 
extinguilh.  And  if  this  be  (as  fure  it  is)  no  exaggerated  picture 
of  human  infirmities,  then  may  it  be  of  more  importance,  than 
perhaps  at  firft  fight  was  fufpefted,  to  watch  over  whatever 
inifmanagement  of  ourfelves,  or  others,  can  invite  or  entertain 
the  malignant paffions. 

But  what  force  will  thefe  reflections  not  derive,  from  applying 
them  to  the  illufrioiifly  (I  had  almoft  faid)  the  reputably  wicked? 
For  it  is  fufpefled,  that  fome  of  the  mofe  famous  fcourges  of 
mankind,  whether  a Xerxes,  an  Alexander,  or  any  other  Hero  of 
a fimilar  flamp,  might  have  occafionally  been  called  oflF  from 
their  deftruClive  Amufements,  by  fome  judicious  kind  of  medi- 
cal treatment.  If  Anger  is  allowed  to  be  a fhort  degree  of 
madnefs,  why  Ihould  it  not  be  treated  in  a fimilar  manner?  And 
what  is  Ambition,  but  a more  protraCled  paroxyfm,  of  an  exten- 
fively  mifehievous  Jnfanity?  And  perhaps  to  cure  Ambition 
would  be  as  public  a benefit,  as  to  find  remedies  for  the  greateft 
tortures  that  afihCt  the  Body;  For  if  it  is  not  allowed  to  be  a 
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difeafe  itfelfj  it  becomes  the  caufe  of  very  great  ones  to  the  fub- 

jeds  of  its  power. 

But  it  is  not  meant  by  quoting  a Xerxes  or  an  Alexander t to 
limit  ambition  to  gilded  domes,  or  (lately  palaces.  It  were  happy 
for  the  public,  if  the  infedion  could  be  fo  confined.  But  it  is 
apt  to  attack  people  of  every  rank,  and  by  breaking  in  upon  a 
regular,  and  neceflary  fubordination,  to  be  the  parent  of  confu- 
fion  in  Societies.  It  impofes  on  itfelf,  and  others,  under  deceitful 
appearances,  and  by  improper,  and  falfe  appellations ; for 
fournefs  and  ill-nature  are  but  difappointed  ambition,  at  lead  in 
the  greater  part  of  Mankind.  Too  good  an  opinion  of  ourfelves, 
and  too  indifferent  a one  of  others,  are  the  fruitful  parents  of 
this  troublefome  affedion:  And  could  we  re  drain  the  redlefs 
blood,  and  calm  the  irregular  fallies  of  the  Spirits,  we  might 
hope  to  expel  ill-nature,  peevifhnefs,  and  difcontent,  from  their 
refidence  in  the  human  bread. 

Some  farther  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  fubjed  before  us, 
by  obfervations  derived  from  the  fource  of  impartial  Hidory; 
which  warrants  us  to  affert,  ih^t  bodily  pains  have  begun,  and 
often  fatally  iricreafed,  fome  natural  tendencies  of  a degenerate 
mind,  to  deeds  of  horror,  and  public  confufion.  But  take 
thofe  degenerate  minds  in  their  infant  tendencies,  and  fpare 
them,  if  it  may  be,'  this  acquired  malignity,  and  what  benefits 
fhall  we  fay  this,  attention  has  conferred  on  them;  or  what 
ble dings  fhall  we  not  fay,  it  has,  or  may,  perhaps,  have 
derived  on  Examples,  I am  afraid,  might  be  drawn 

ham  Eriglijh,  as  well  dii. ’.Roman  Hidory,  in  fupport.of  fuch 
melancholy  druths-.’  And  , from  all  which  I am  authorized  to 
conclude,  that  a , proper,  and  occafional  treatment,  though 
but  of  ‘one  Individual,  may,  from  the  nature  of  circum- 
dances,  prove  the  means  of  preventing  fuch  unexpected  and 
dreadful  confequences,  as  would  feem  improbable  to  any  other 
experience,  but  that  of  a woild  like  ours,  loaded  with. the  weight 
exorbitant  offences,  and  filled  with  fo  many  indances  of  unna- 
tural Cruelty^  A a C H A P, 
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OJSuicidem  " ' 

I 

A Nation  fuffers  by  the  fuccefs  of  even  its  own  vi6loriou$ 
forces — for  the  fword  muft  Jlay:  By  the  peaceable  death 
•of  Subjefts  in  their  beds  at  home — for  difeafes  mull  kill:  By  the 

execution  of  the  laws  on  malefadors- for  crimes  mull  be 

punijhed.  But  there  are  a fet  of  felf-deluded,  unhappy  mortals, 
who  have  found  out  a way,  without  any  fuch  apparent 
necellity,  to  rob  the  State  of  a Subjeftp  their  dependants  of 
a Patron;  Religion  of  its  honor;  arid  their  Creator  of  his 
undoubted  right  to  difpofe  of  the  workmanlhip  of  his  own 
hands. 

There  is  fomething  fo  complicated  in  the  crime  of  the  felf- 
murderer,  that  it  would  furnilh  matter  for  a treatife  by  itfelf;  or 
to  fpeak  more  properly,  it  has  furnilhed  matter  for  the  tongues,, 
and  pens,  of  fome  of  the  ablell,  and  befl;  of  Men:  Yet  I fear, 
without  To  good  and  defirable  an  effe6l  as  muft  fincerely  be 
wifhed  for  by  all,  but  the  unhappy  defigners  of  fo  black  a 
crime. 

We  read  of  a Nation,  who  were  unprovided  with  laws,  for 
the  puniftiment  of  thofe  who  fliould  deftroy  a parent;  and 
who  alledged  in  excufe  when  it  was  obje6led  to  them  as  a 
negleft,  that  they  looked  upon  fuch  a crime,  as  impqffiblt.  With 
much  greater  reafon  might  we,  at  this  time,  of  day,  in  a kingdom 
bleffed  with  plenty,  under  a Religion  void  of  fuperftitionj 
and  a Government  which  makes  the  happinefs  of  each  Individual 

its 
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its^eottftant  card,  think  that  felf -murder  could  ^ncver  take,  place. 
Arid  the  rather,  beeaufe  in  countries,  where  fo  many  ble fling* 
do 'hot  center,  the  crime  is  fo  yery  rarely  committed.  And 
indeed  we  ourfelves  prove,  how  amazing  a fad  we  think  it, 
by  having  almoft  laid  it  down  as  a general  rule,  to  refer  fucK 
a behavior  to  the  influence  of  Lunacy,  Which  whether  we  do' 
properly  or  not,  I will  not  flay  to  enquire;  but  avail  myfelf 
of  it,  to  the  prefent  purpofe,  by  confidering  it  as  implying, 
that  proper  care  might  have  been  taken,  and  probably  would 
have  prevented  things  coming  to  fuch  a defperate  iflue.  For 
men  are  generally  led  by  previous,  and  gentle  fteps,  to  crimes 
of  an  enormous  dye.  And  if  we  chufe  to  confid^r  the  fad,  as 
the  confequence  of  Infanity,  we  Ihould  do  well  in  time  to 
remove,  whatever  tends  to  bring  on  fuch  a melancholy  dif- 
pofition.  And  in  fad,  whether  it  be  from  Pride,  Difappoint- 
ment,  or  Defpair,  if  no  rational  methods  are  ufed,  to  curb  fuch 
dangerous  paflions,  the  Blood  and  Spirits  mull  fink  under  the 
unremitting  oppreflion,  and  defert  the  poft,  they  might  have 
maintained  for  the  fecurity  of  the  Man. 

If  there  are  fituations,  and  circumftances,  where  the  precept 
•of  the  Philojopher  can  do  more  than  the  prefcription  of  a Phy^ 
fician,  by  all  means  apply  what  help  you  may ; but  at  all  events 
the  Body  muft  be  brought  into  better  order,  before  the  Mind 
is  at  liberty  to  purfue  its  natural  biafs;  a biafs  ever  tending  to 
the  defence  of  the  Body;  and  abhorring  a violent  feparation 
from  it.  And  this  in  ordinary  circumftances  is  often  brought 
about,  by  fuch  a degree  of  exercife,  and  fuch  a choice  of  com- 
pany, as  haftens  the  circulation  into  falutaiy  brifknefs;  by  fuch 
inward  applications,  as  tend  to  thin  the  vifcid  blood,  and 
refolve  obftrudlions,  and  by  every  method  that  tends  to  make 
the  Body  a comfortable  companion,  and  rational  auxiliary  to 
the  Soul. 
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And  this  would  in  general  operate  as  we  could  wifli,  on  fuch 
critical  occafions;  ‘ Or  at  leafl;  would-  contribute  no  incon- 
liderable  fhare  toward  * the  calling  back  a dillatisfied,  and 
defponding  mind,  from  venturing  on  the  verge  of  that  precipice 

of  horror,  from  whence  one  ftep  farther  plunges ' ■ -into 

Eternity’s  Abyfsm  '/^"^  . • , - > 
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.CHAP.  VI. 

OJ  Religion, 

I 

IT  may  poflfibly  feem  ftrange,  and  at  firfl;  fight  perhaps  gi\re 
oflfence,  to  have  Religion  introduced  on  this  occafion ; 
efpecially  with  a defign  of  fhewing,  that  it  may  be  influenced 
by,  and  is  in  fome  degree  dependant  on,  the  power  of  Medicine, 
Is  it  not,  may  fome  hafty  reader  be  apt  to  fay,  the  acknowledged 
province  of  Religion,  becaufe  derived  from  Divine  authority, 
to  regulate  by  its  own  power  the  unruly  paflions;  to  fubdue 
innate  corruptions,  and  to  bring  the  Body,  and  its  offences,  into 
proper  fubje61:ion?  And  if  fo,  is  not  the  order  of  things  here 
inverted;  the  caufe  miftaken  for  the  efFe6f ; if  not  occafion  given 
to  draw  a dangerous  inference,  [that  at  this  rate  Religion  mz-Y 
come  to  be  proved  the  fame  with  Conjlitution?  To  obviate  fuch 
unwarrantable,  and  undefigned  confequences,  and  to  render 
the  propofition  not  improbable,  let  it  be  remarked  in  the  firfl; 
place,  that  by  Religion  here,  is  not  meant  only  the  aflent  which 
the-inind  gives  to  divine  truths;  but  the  aftual  complying  with 
whatever  is  commanded,  and  abflaining  from  whatever  is  for- 
bidden, efpecially  when  it  contradifts  our  warmeft  inclinations. 
And  in  what  manner  can  fuch  a viftory  be  ever  obtained,  if 
the  Body  is  not  at  leaft  as  traflable  as  the  mind.?  But  many 
Arguments  may  be  brought  to  favor  the  aflertion  even  in  the 
firfl  inftance.  Thus  no  refolutions,  however  ftrong,  or  reward, 
however  confiderable,  could  make  that  Man  alert,  or  even  keep 
himfelf  awake,  who  had  taken  down  a ftrong  opiate,  inftead  of 
fomething  to  recruit  his  Spirits;  nor  any  Arguments  of  Religion 
make  a Man,  overpowered  with  drink,  or  inflamed  with  rage,  to 
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be  m an  inflant  fober,  rational  and  calm;  to  lillen  with  attention, 
or  to  obey  with  alacrity,  whatever  was  propofed  as  the  exaft, 
and  proper  rule  of  his  a6lions.  Nothing  lefs  than  a miraculous 
influence  would  here  be  neceflfary,  which  is  entirely  out  of  the 
queftion.  I am  only  hinting  at  the  ordinary,  and  eflablifhed 
methods,  by  which  truths  are  offered  to  the  underftanding ; and 
' by  which  mankind,  in  their  impartial  intervals,  are  readily 
brought  to  compliance.  I fay  impartial  intervals;  inafmuch  as 
too  great  a portion  of  our  a6live  life,  leans  to,a  biafs  prejudicial 
to  our  true  intereft. 

But  I am  warranted  from  the  highefl  of  all  Authorities,  no  Ifefs 
than  that  of  the  facred  Scriptures,  to  aflert  the  neceflity  of  a 
proper  difpofition  of  the  Man,  to  procure  a ferious  belief,  and 
confcientious  praftice  of  the  extenfive  duties  of  the  Chrijlian, 
I am  aware  of  a folution  of  this,  from  a different  power,  the 
power  of  Grace  in  our  Hearts.  I fuppofe  the  meaning  of  this 
expreffion  univerfally  underflood;  and  I admit  the  awful  truth 
in  its  utmofl  latitude.  But  this  will  rather  confirm,  than  any  way 
invalidate  my  reafoning.  For  it  is  apparent,  that  the  precepts 
“ not  to  be  full  of  wine  wherein  is  excefs;”  “ not  to  be  angry 
“ overmuch;”  “ to  abftain  from  flefhly  lufts/’  &c.  can  no  other 
ways  be  underftood  of  fuch  high  importance,  fo  fatal  to  Man’s 
everlafling  welfare,  but  as  they  exclude,  while  indulged,  the 
poflibility  of  admitting  ferious,  and  falutary  reflexions ; or  if  it 
were  poflible  to  admit  them  in  fuch  moments  of  diflipation,  of 
improving  them  to  the  important  purpofes,  for  which  they  were 
gracioufly  defigned.  And  in  either  cafe,  as  far  as  the  prefent 
reafoning  gees.  Religion  feels  itfelf  at  a lofs,  how  to  proceed  for 
the  fafety  of  the  Man. 

But  unfortunately  it  is  not  neceffary  to  take  up  the  fubjeX  in 
its  moft  aggravated  ftate.  For  let  Man  be  viewed  in  a much 
cooler,  and  more  familiar  path  of  life;  and  ftill  we  fhall  have 
too  much  rcafon  to  fufpeX,  that  his  deviations  from  reXitude  of 
Rntiment,  and  conduX,  are  no  otherw%'iys  the  effedl  of  want  of 
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Religion,  than  as  he  chufes  to  keep  himfelf  in  fuch  a conftant 
diflipation  of  pleafure,  fuch  a difl;ra6lion  of  bufinefs,  or  fuch  a 
fullennefs  of  felf-intereft,  as  utterly  unqualifies  him  from  lilten- 
ing  to  thofe  fuggeftions,  which  are  ever  at  hand  to  direct  him  to 
his  trueft  good.  But  principally  difqualified  even  in  thefe 
inllances,  from  a preter-natural,  and  noxious  change  introduced 
into  the  animal  Oeconomy:  Inafmuch  as  abftinence  from  unlaw- 
ful indulgences ; a withdrawing  from  the  fatigue,  and  hurry  of 
fervile  bufinefs;  a bidding  adieu  to  the  fordid  flavery  of  an 
unbounded  love  of  riches;  fets  him  at  liberty  to  experience  the 
exalted  truths,  and  to  (hare  the  rapturous  pleafures  of  Virtue. 
And  then  fuppofe  the  Man  once  more  to  immerfe  his  powers  in 
hurry  and  fatigue,  and  to  give  his  Body  to  the  exceflTes  already- 
mentioned;  and  he  will  experience  the  fame  ignorance  of  intel- 
le61ual  truths,  and  find  the  fame  inaptitude  to  purfue  his  real 
advantage. 

The  hardening  of  the  Heart  of  Pharaoh;  and  making  the  Heart 
the  feat  of  good  and  evil  afFe6tions;  the  breaking  of  the  Heart 
with  forrow,  and  the  like,  however  they  have  a metaphorical 
meaning,  will  alfo  admit  of  one,  favorable  to  ourprefent  purpofe. 
For  man  is  a free  agent,  becaufe  there  is  a capability  in  him  of 
attending  to  the  voice  of  truth,  and  of  walking  in  the  path  of 
duty,  and  yet  it  is  in  his  power,  fo  to  mifmanage  himfelf,  as  ta 
be  incapable  of  doing  either  the  one,  or  the  other.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  cannot  be  duly  exerted,  but  in  a proper  con- 
ftitution  of  bodily  organs.  In  death,  not  at  all\  in  fome  difeafes 
imperfeB,ly\  in  the  tumult  of  vicious  alFeftions,  improperly.  The 
chief  and  moft;  important  feat  then  of  corporeal  influence,  exert- 
ing itfelf  againfl  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  Soul,  muft  be 
the  Blood  with  its  fountain  the  Hearts  and  therefore  it  is  not  with- 
out reafon  made  the  fource,  or  efficient  caufe,  of  many  mifchiefs^ 
the  Body  brings  on  the  mind, 

A Man  may  firmly  believe  all  the  truths  of  the  Gofpel,  ac- 
knowledge the  propriety,  as  well  as  the  obligation  he  is  under, 

to 
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to  bear  with  infults,  to  forgive  injuries,  to  abftain  at  all  events 
from  embruing  his  hands  in  blood;  and  yet  let  this  Man  be  but 
raifed  to  a proper  degree  of  pafliion,  and  he  will  dare  not  only  to 
curfe  his  enemy^  but  to  ftab  his  friend:  and  then  in  the  interval 
of  a very  few  minutes  he  (hall  fee,  acknowledge,  and  lament 
his  crime ; that  is,  when  (as  we  properly  exprefs  it)  the  heat  of 
his  pajfion  is  over,  and  the  Man  (that  is,  his  blood)  is  once  more 
cool.  Hence  in  proportion  to  the  readinefs  with  which  fomc 
conllitutions  are  inclined  to  fudden  commotions  of  the  blood 
beyond  others,  arifes  the  propenfity  to  more  frequent  offences 
againft  decency  and  duty.  And  therefore  I hope  it  is  by  this 
time  made  fufficiently  apparent  that  the  keeping  in  due  temper 
the  fluids,  and  folids  of  the  Body,  whether  by  a prudent  atten- 
tion to  the  nature,  and  quantity  of  our  nourifhment;  the  times 
and  degrees  of  our  exercife;  the  conflant,  and  fuitable  employ- 
ment of  the  a61;ive  powers  of  tlie  mind;  that  this,  I fay,  has  a 
natural  aptitude  to  lay  us  open  to  the  convi6lion  of  religious 
truths,  and  to  make  us  pliant  to  be  dire61ed  in  our  behavior,  by 
its  laws.  And  then  (to  borrow  the  words  of  an  admired  Author) 
“ to  what  a ble fled  harmony  would  it  tune  the  world!  What 
“ order  and  peace  would  it  introduce!  There  would  then  be  no 
oppreflTive  Governors,  or  mutinous  Subjeds:  no  unnatural 
“ Parents,  or  contumacious  Children;  no  idle  Shepherds,  or 
“ flraying  Flocks:  None  of  thofe  domeflic  jarrs  which  often 
difquiet,  and  fometimes  fubvert  families. — All  would  be  calm 
**  and  ferene,  and  give  us  in  reality  that  golden  age,  of  which 
“ the  Poets  did  but  dream,'* 

This  may  perhaps  be  thought  too  great  a bleffing,  to  fpring 
from  fo  inconfiderable  a fource,  as  the  feeding  on  acorns;  flaking 
the  third;  at  a cryflal  fprirtg;  or  any  other  inflance  of  primceval 
abflinence  and  ruflic  fimplicity.  Yet  if  Poets  fometimes  feign, 
mifreprefent,  or  lavifhly  adorn  their  Subjedf,  (and  who  doubts 
but  that  they  often  do  ail  this)  yet  whence  fhall  we  derive  the 
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received  nolion,  of  a more  untainted  age  of  manners  ; how  ' 
account  for  the  concurring  allufions  of  fo  many  reputable  writers, 
but  from  their  drawing  their  moft  interefting  fcenes  from  Nature 
herfelf,  and  handing  down  to  us,  what  they  had  received  from 
their  Predeceffors,  as  the  reprefentation  of  the  earlier  purity  of 
manners? 

But  if  we  cannot  fo  readily  give  our  aflent  to  fuch  propo^ 
fitions,  becaufe  depending  on  uncertain  tefiimony;  we  may 
. truft  (I  prefume)  to  the  facred  Records;  where  there  are  fuffi- 
cient  tokens  of  plainnefs  of  diet,  fimplicity  of  ornament,  and 
unaffedednefs  of  conduft,  beyond  almofl;  conception  or  com- 
parifon.  And  from  the  fame  Records  we  learn  (when  other 
cuftoms  prevailed)  that  fuitable  confequences  were  as  invariably 
feen  to  arife.  Rebellion,  and  every  offenlive  fpecies  of  foul 
ingratitude,  being  the  returns  m^e  to  the  kindnefs  of  an  indul- 
*gent  Providence;  and  fullnefs  ever  proving  the  parent  of 
difcontent  and  Sin, 

Would  it  have  been  thus,  if  fuch  caufes  did  not  naturally 
tend  to  produce  fuch  proportional  effefts  ? Would  not  one 
miracle  more,  have  been  fuperadded  to  the  repeated,  and 
amazing  number,  which  the  favoured  Nation  experienced,  to^ 
have  kept  it  from  fuch  grofs  offence?  But  perhaps  Providence 
faw  fit  to  leave  Man  to  the  neceffary  confequences  of  actions, 
the  tendencies  of  which  he  was  endued  with  fenfe  enough  to- 
difcover,  and  which  he  knew  it  was  in  his  own  power  to  bring; 
on,  or  avoid. 

But  the  very  ceremonies,  and  rites  of  Religion  itfelf,  feem  irr 
fome  countries  to  have  been  entirely  modelled,,  by  the  propen- 
fities,  and  difpofitions  of  the  Inhabitants.  The  Lupanaria  were 
certainly  never  inflituted  in  honor  of  Continence;  nor  the 
combat  of  Gladiators  to  promote  Pity.  A large  and  fruitful  crop 
of  deteflabie  vices  would  unavoidably  arife  from  feeds,  that 
were  fo  diffufively  fcattered,  as  were  thofe  of  unbounded 
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fenfuality,  and  brutal  ferocity,  in  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  So  that  vicious  propenfities,  and  wicked  habits,  may 
not  only  counteraft  the  benign  influence  of  Religion,  but  even 
fometimes  give  it  a total  overthrow  ; and  then  transfer  its  name, 
and  give  the  fan6tion  of  its  authority,  to  the  moil  impure  and 
deteilable  Crimeu 
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CONCLUSION. 

But  I haflen  in  the  laft  place  to  a melancholy  confideration 
with  refpe6l  to  the  fubje61:  of  Health:  Which  is,  that  how 
great  foever  are  its  bleffings  to  the  Individual^  or  the  Publict  it 
(lands  expofed  not  oiily  to  dangers  which  cannot  be  forefeen ; 
or  forefeen,  coaid  not  be  prevented*.-  But  to  fonie  that  are  fore- 
feen, felt,  not  prevented,  but  (what  is  more  extraordinary) 
encouraged.  The  wifdom  and  piety  of  the  Legiflature  recom- 
mends the  extirpation  of  Immorality  as  the  beft  means  to  fecure 
public,  as  well  as  private  happinefs;  this  is  the  language  of  the 
Prefs,  the  Pulpit,  and  the  Throne.  If  Health  then  may  be  deemed 
a blefling  of  fo  diffufive  a nature  as  to  affe6l  the  manners,  as  well 
as  the  projperiiy  a people,  can  we  help  lamenting  \h.dX  injudicious 
books,  mijlaken  zeal,  2ind  pernicious  j^a^^nii  fhould.  join- their  formi- 
dable forces  to  deflroy  fo  great  a Good^ 

Ignorance,  ov  Knavery,  in  this  arduous  profeffion,  is  iht  Herod 
that  murders  fuch  troops  of  Innocents  from  two  years  old,  and 
under,  who  might  reafonably  have  been  prefumed  (at  leaft  a 
confiderable  part  of  them)  to  have  been  formed  capable  of 
reaching  the  proper  period,  when  they  might  have  been  an 
ornament,  or  defence  to  their  Country.  But  not  only  the  pro^ 
mifing  bloflbms,  but  the  ripening  fruit  of  merit,  is  doomed  to 
fall  b-y  the  fame  peflilential  blafl.  So  that  when  the  fword  of 
foreign  difcord  is  fheathed  by  Peace  abroad;  the  lives  of  Engli/h^ 
men,  are  ftill  liable  to  be  deflroyed  by  Poifon,  at  home. 

With  refpeft  to  Books — can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  three  or  four 
preferiptions,  of  different,  and  even  oppofite  tendencies,-  and 
direfted  for  the  fame  difeafe,  can  have  any  better  chance  of 
being  applied  fuccefsfully  to  the  refloration  of  Health,  than  the 
Atoms  of  Epicurus  to  the  conflru6lion  of  a Worlds 
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But  mifchief  may  be  done,  where  the  intent  was  good,  I am 
afraid  this  is  the  cafe  with  fome  reverend  and  zealous  oppofers 
of  a cuftom  which  has  all  the  arguments  in  favor  of  its  perfeft 
cftablifhment,  that  a rational  theory,  and  a fuccefsful  pra6lice 
can  fupply.  And  in  a difeafe  fo  generally  fatal  before  this 
invention,  as  defervedly  to  rank  it  among  the  feverefl  fcourges 
of  Providence, 

I know  it  is  pleaded  in  defence  of  patent  Medicines,  that  they 
were  originally  the  preferiptions  of  eminent  praftitioners  in 
Phyfic.  This  perhaps  may  in  part  be  true.  But  what  will  this 
avail  in  their  defence?  No  prudent  Phyfician  preferibes  the  fame 
remedy  to  the  fame  patient,  even  in  the  fame  difeafe,  if  circum- 
ftances  materially  vary.  And  change  of  weather,  conftitution, 
and  the  very  age  of  Man,  are  conJtantCy  introducing  fome  material 
changes, 

A defignation  of  difeafes  by  general  appellations,  is  another 
fource  of  fatal  errors.  Of  how  extenfive  a lignification  is  the 
word  Fever?  From  what  different  caufesmay  itarife;  with  what 
various  and  even  difeording  fymptoms  is  it  fometimes  attended  ; 
and  yet  how  compendioujly  is  it  offered  to  be  cured!  A Colic  is 
another.of  thofe  undiflinguifhing  names  that  muff  everimpofeon 
ihQ  unwary;  and  accordingly,  we  generally  fee  it  among  the 
lower  clafs  of  Mankind,  particularly,  nurfed  with  every  thing 
comfortable  and  cordial;  till  by  adding  fufficient  fuel  to  the 
internal  flame,  the  Difeafe  and  the  Patient  are  confumed  together. 
In  fhort,  what  can  be  expefted,  but  horrid  devaftation  of 
Lives,  where  one  remedy  is  conflantly,  and  confidently  applied 
for  diforders,  differing  in  every  circumftance,  but  a mifapplied 
refemblance  of  Flames, 

There  is  ind  ed  a fet  of  worthy,  and  ingenious  members  of 
the  Faculty,  who  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  fland  in  the 
breach,  and  to  defend  the  lives  of  their  Countrymen  from  fuch 
dangerous  attacks;  Who  employ  the  Authority  with  which  they 
are  in  veiled  as  a College,  in  vindicating  the  genuine  honor  of 
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Phyfic,  and  preventing  the  pradice  of  it  from  being  entrufted  in 
defperate,  or  defigning  hands.  But  the  evils  here  complained 
of,  are  perhaps  of  too  complicated  a nature  for  their  power 
alone  to  prevent.  And  indeed  Ihould  the  Public  at  any  time  be 
lefs  careful  of  Life,  , and  Health,  than  of  fuch  imaginary 
advantages,  as,  without  Health,  it  would  be  incapable  of  tailing, 
there  would  be  no  room  to  hope  for  a proper  reformation,  till  it 
arofe  from  fuch  a fenfe  of  neceflity,  fuch  a painful  experience, 
as  it  is  earneftly  wilhed  fuch  hints  as  thefe  may  in  fome  meafure 
prevent. 

Without  entering  into  a thorough  examination  of  what  might 
probably  increafe  the  powers  and  extend  the  utility  of  the  art  of 
healing,  I lhall  finifh  what  I have  farther  to  fay  on  this  head,  ^t 
prefent,  with  a lingle,  but  an  important  Obfervation. 

I take  it  for  an  indifputable  fa6l,  that  without  a knowledge  of 
the  flrufture  of  the  Body,  every  attempt  to  keep  it  in  Health,  to 
repair  its  decays,  or  reltore  it  to  its  priftine  vigor,  mult  prove 
unfuccefsful.  And  Medicine,  in  fuch  circumllances,  would 
fall  into  as  great  difgrace  as  even  a Moliere,  or  a Montaigne  could 
wifh.  Unfupported  by  fa^s,  and  unenlightened  by  experience, 
what  could  it  forbid,  foretel,  or  promife  on  rational,  or  fatisfac- 
tory  grounds?  It  would  then  be  indeed  as  conje6lural  and 
delufive,  as  its  warmed;  oppofers  have  alTerted,  But  if  oppor- 
tunities are  not  given  under  the  fan6lion  of  Law,  for  a fufficient 
number  of  Subje6ls  to  be  dilTecled  by  the  numerous  Students 
of  Phyfic  in  this  Kingdom,  they  mull  be  obtained  at  all  events. 
And  if  methods  have  fometimes  been  ufed,  that  olfend  the 
decorum  due  to  the  dead,  or  the  dignity  of  the  laws  of  the  land, 
it  mull  have  arifen  from  fuch  caufes,  as  might  well  deferve  the 
ferious  attention  of  the  Legillature.  Whether  the  Bodies  of  all 
Malefa61ors  indiferiminately,  might  not  after  execution  be  con- 
ligned  to  fuch  ufes,  as  well  as  the  Bodies  of  Murderers,  mull  be 
left  to  higher  powers  to  determine.  Thofe  of  the  lad  fort  being 
generally  confined  to  the  refpe6live  neighborhood  in  which  they 
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fiiffer,  makes  them  not  extenfively  ufeful;  befides  that  it  is  ta 
be  hoped  that  the  number  of  fuch  wretches,  will  always  be 
comparatively  fmall.  Add  to  this,  that  the  natural  appearance 
and  difpofition  of  parts,  is  as  necelTary  to  be  known,  as  the 
changes  of  them  introduced  by  Dijeqfe;  and  if  this  can  be  learnt 
from  fuch  as  die  in  HojpitaU;  the  former  will  be  plainer  in  thofe 
who  fuffer  at  the  Tree, 

Upon  the  whole — Whoever  would  be  happy  himfelf,  or 
contribute  to  happinefs  in  others,  raufl:  guard  again fl;  fuch  attacks 
upon,  and  innovations  of,  his  conflitution,  as  tend  to  introduce 
dilquieting  and  irregular  appetites  in  himfelf,  and  to  extend  them, 
(by  a kind  of  unavoidable  communicationj  to  the  dihurbance 
ot  his  Country^  his  Neighbor,-  or  his  Triend. 
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' ' MORAL  AND  MEDICAL 

J 

DIALOGUES. 

.■■.i  — 

D I A L 9 G U E L 

SOPHRONIUS,  HORTENSIUS,  CLEANTHES, 
and  PHILALETHES. 

. ■■  ■’  > • ' 

; --  SOPHRONIUS,  ' ' . • 

WELCOME,  my  friends,  to  this  pleafant  retirement;  where 
fheltered  .from  theibuftle  and  impertinence  of  public 
life,  we  Heal  a few  hours  for  the  enjoyment 'oP  chearful  con-' 
verfation,  ' ^ . 

CLEANtftES. 

Indulgences  of  this  kind,  ieem  as  neGelTary  as  a calm  after  a 
horm  ; that  the  powers ;of  jiature  may  have  time  to  rectuit,  and' 
become  equal  to  the  bufy  fcenes  in  which  mortality  is  fo'often 
engaged. 

A.  J.  i * ^ i * % 

• ' ■ : PhILALET'HES.  ■■  " lipUCtlT 

There  are  other  advantages  likewife  to  be  derived  From  the fe 
friendly  meetings;  'fuch  as,  uhe  free  difeuffidn  of  .'topics-  in 
which  all  men  do  not  agree,  and  yet,  m which  all-  men,  more  of 
- lefs,  are  materially  concerned:  For  here  the  difputant  need  not 
fear  to;  offer  the  moft  trifling  reafon,  becaufc  his  antagonifl  con- 
tradids  with  candor,  and  calmly  waits  a reply, 

C c 
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Hortensius. 

I acknowledge  that  when  this  is  the  cafe,  much  benefit  may 
arife  fron^  a fetof  fenfible  people  meeting  together,  to  difcourfe 
on  uferul  topics'. —^^t 'do  atl  companies ‘meet  and  part  on  fuch 
friendly  terms? 


u 


Ph 


ILAlETHFS.i- 


I am  afraid  not.  Truth  itfelf  may  be  defended  with  too  much 
acrimony;  and  felblove  may  impofe  fhadows  for  realities  on  the 
mind.  And  even  though  reafon  herfelf  be  of  the  party,  it  fome- 
times  happens  that  clamor  and  pofitivenefs  are  too  loud  to  fufFer 
her  JlitlfmaU  voice  to  be  heard,  . 


' I:  SoPHRONiui,'!  *1  f c 

For  which  reafon,  in  thefe  meetings,  we  obferve  the  following 
rule:  That  each,  in  his  turn,  Ihall  pfOpofe  a fubjeft  of  which  he 
happens  to  be  fond;  and  of  which,  therefore,  there  is  the  more 
probability  he  has  made  himfeif'mafter;  and  then  every  one  is 
at  liberty  to  offer^his  objc6lions ; ' or  t6  pafs  over,  and  become  an 
auxiliary  to  the  difputant  of  the  day. 


Hortensius, 

Very  fair  and  equitable;  and  though  my  yoiith  prevents  my 
prefuming  to  inftru6l  others,  it  renders  me  a fitter  obje6t  of 
improvement  my  felf, 

T 

Philalethes, 

Though  your  modefty  may  re  drain  you  from  beginning  a 
debate,  yet  your  good  fenfe  qualifies  you  for,  and,  if  I am  not 
midaken,  your  vivacity  will  infenfibly  draw  you  into,  mixing 
yo\ir  fentiments  with  ours. 


Hor- 
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Hortensius. 

So  it  proceeds  not  from  an  impertinent  forwardnefs,  I am 
content  to  take  my  chance ; however  undeferving  of  the  compli- 
ment you  are  pleafed  to  pay  me. 

SophUonius. 

If  I remember  right,  it  is  with  Cleanthes  to  begin. 

Cleanthes. 

An  ingenious  writer  has  obferved,  that  when  the  mind  has 
been  long  engaged  in  a particular  train  of  thought,  it  is  difficult 
for  it  to  difengage  itfelf,  fo  as  to  pafs  readily  to  another.  I offer 
this  as  an  apology  for  my  venturing  again  on  a fubjett,  to  which  I 
have  more  than  once  already  befpoke  your  attention,  when  I 
endeavored  to  fhew,  that  the  ftrudure  of  the  body  did  not 
neceffarily  influence  the  morals  of  the  man:  Nay,  1 went  a flep 
farther,  and  fuppofed,  that  a judirious  management  of  the  body 
might  eventually  become  the  happinefs  of  kingdoms  as  well  as 
of  individuals;  thus  lowing,  as  it  were,  the  feeds  of  chara6fers, 
on  medicated  ground. 

Few,  I believe,  difpute  the  power  of  conftitution  to  determine 
propenfities,'  or  that  from  thence  many  falutary  or  hurtful 
aftions  flow:  But  that  fuch  propenfities  are  greatly  dependant 
on  the  body,  very  much  in  our  power,  and  therefore  to  be 
fought  for  and  regulated,  at  their  fountain  head,  will  not,  1 aru 
afraid,  be  fo  eafily  allowed  me;  but  if  a conquefl  can  be  gained 
at  any  rate  over  the  unruly  paffions,  I am  content;  let  the 
methods  employed  be  what  they  may, 

PnlLALETHES, 

Proceed  then,  Cleanthes,  to  examine  the  fubjecl  which 
you  feem  to  hint  has  fome  connexion  with  your  former 
enquiries. 
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Cleanthes. 

Give  me  leave  then,  Philalethes,  to  fufpe8:,  that  the 
fufferings  of  human  nature  are  not  fairly  ftated,  when  we  make 
them  the  almofl;  unavoidable  confequencei  of  the  body’s  flruct 
ture:  There  is,  I know  not  how,  an  unfortunate  bias  which 
carries  us  to  the  lefs  eligible  fide'of  things.  We  are  in  general 
more  prone  to  cenfure  than  to  commend,  to  repine  and  murmur, 

than  to  be  pleafed. It  is  taken  for  granted  that  we  have,  or 

think  we  have,  reafon  to  countenance  this  condu6l ; and  it  is  of 
this,  1 take  the  liberty  to  doubt.  ’i  : ’ 

Philalethes.  ^ > f 

You  enquire  therefore,  whether  Man  with  his  prefent.fl;ru6lu.rc 
IS,  upon  the  whole,  as  happy  as  Providence  defigned  him.  The 
enquiry  is  entertaining. 

Cleanthes. 

Say  rather  important,  Philalethes;  for  on  the  right  under- 
flanding  of  this  point,  depends,  I conceive,  the  elTential  welfare 
of  rational  beings;  for  who  will  offer  the  incenfe  of  praife  and 
thankfgiving  to  the  benevolent  Creator,  who  looks  upori  his  body 
as  the  prolific  parent  of  continued  and  unavoidable  wretchednefs; 
and  to  whofe  influence  and  dominion,  he  fuppofes  fubjed,  the 
order  or  irregularity  of  his  paffions,  and  the  exertion  of  powers, 
for  which  he  is  one  day  to  account?  Can  content  in  theory,  or 
philanthropy  in  pra61ice  be  reafonably  expefted,  where  reflec- 
tion is  taught  to  dwell  on  fo  much  connate  mifery?  and  will  not 
human  nature  be  apt  to  leap  the  bounds  of  duty,  and  try  to  make 
itfelf  amends  for  fuch  years  of  fuffering,  by  fome  hours  of  difli- 
pation,  or  fome  minutes  of  guilty  pleafure?  Can  we  fee  men  fo 
frequently  bewildered  in  thefe  errors,  and  not  lend  a friendly 
hand  to  guide  them?  Can  we  refufe  to  difperfe  the  clouds  that 
thus  benight  their  underflanding,  when  by  fhewing  them  reafon 

to 
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to  be  content  with  their  condition,  we  might  lead  them  perhaps 
by  degrees,  to  be  wifer  in  their  choice. 

Hortensius. 

I fhall  fulfil  Philalethes’  prophecy.  I cannot  help  inter- 
.rupting  Cleanthes,  to  obferve,  that  all  antiquity  and  daily 
experience,  give  a very  different  account  of  this  matter. 

Cleanthes. 

I acknowledge,  that  the  condition  of  human  nature  has  never 
been  much  the  fubjeft  of  panegyric;  but  on  the  contrary,  the 
uniform  and  repeated  occafion  of  much  melancholy  difcuflion  in 
all  ages.  Paffages  are  laid  hold  of,  and  quotations  produced, 
without  attending  to  any  connexion  of  argument,  or  propriety 
of  inference.  It  is  much  eafier  to  join  in  general  declamation, 
efpecially  on  popular  topics,  than  to  examine,  in  order  to  dif- 
prove;  efpecially  if  there  be  any  thing  of  confiderable  deference 
due  to  the  authority  produced  on  fuch  occafions.  We  fcarce 
care  to  examine  whether  any  favorable  interpretation  can  be  put 
on  paffages  of  this  fort  in  Scripture.  Man’s  troubles,  compared 
with  the  fparks  that  fly  upward,  or  with  the  fands  upon  the  fea 
fhore,  are  formidable  reprefentations  againft  us — Thatfober  and 
reflecting  men,  fecluding  themfelves  from  the  tumult  of  life,  on. 
purpofe  to  give  themfelves  up  ta  the  ftudy  of  wifdom,  and 
hence  filled  Philofophers,  that  thefe  too  in  their  retirement  Ihould 
flill  draw  the  fame  gloomy  piCture  of  human  mifery,  is  a corrobo- 
ratingevidence  in  the  affair:  And  can  we  wonderthat  the  opinion, 
thus  handed  down  and  enforced,  fhould  become  a part  of  our 
moral  Creed? 


Hortensius. 

But  fuppofing  we  ftrain  the  texts  of  Scripture  too  far,  and  that 
Poets  and  Philofophers  rather  indulge  a paffion  for  flowery  de- 
fcription,  than  really  defcnbe  the  flate  of  nature,  may  we  not 

truft 
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trufl  the  evidence  of  our  own  fenfes;  and  does  not  our  own 
experience  juftify  the  aflertion,  of  man  being  born  to  trouble? 
I hardly  think  you  mean  to  contradi6t  fo  evident  a propofition. 

Cleanthes. 

You  fay  true:  But  I mean  to  reltrain  and  qualify  it,  by  exa- 
mining the  intrinfic  weight  of  fome  of  the  evils  complained  of; 
endeavoring  to  diminilh  their  force  and  number,  and,  when 
poflible,  to  change  their  nature. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

But  furely,  Cleanthes,  you  have  treated  the  Philofophers  a 

little  feverely. The  Stoics  at  lead  arc  ready  to  range  on  your 

fide — for  if  there  be  no  fuch  thing  as  pain,  the  fufferings  of  the 
body  will  almoll  vanifli  entirely. 

Cleanthes. 

Obje6lions  darted  for  the  fake  of  keeping  up  the  fpirit  of  a 
debate,  are  allowable;  for  I am  very  fure  my  friend  is  not 
ferious  in  the  obfervation. — The  pride  of  Philofophy  was  indif- 

putably  the  principle  and  fupport  of  the  Stoics  apathy, If 

Pojidonius  affecled  to  triumph  over  pain,  it  was  before  an  illul^ 
trious  witnefs,  and  when  his  leflurcs  gave  him  the  pleafing  hope 
of  immortal  fame. — Pain,  thou  mayell  torment  me,  but  I will 
**  never  acknowledge  thee  to  be  an  evil,’*  is  a fpeech  above  the 
abilities  of  the  mod  chridian  refignation;  and  therefore  never 
could  be  the  real  voice  of  Philofophy,  and  efpecially  of  that  kind 
of  it,  falfiy  fo  called. 

Philalethes.  / 

It  has  been  fufpe61cd,  and  perhaps  with  juflice,  that  the  fird 
founders  of  philofophic  fetls  among  the  ancients,  were  more 
realbnable  both  in  principles  and  practice;  than  their  enthufiadic 
luccedbrs:  Thus  their  indolence,  by  degrees  came  to  be  miflaken 

for 
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for  voluptuoufnefs,  their  refolution  for  apathy,  and  their  moded 
defire  of  being  rightly  informed,  is  now  exaggerated  into  uni- 
verfal  doubting, 

Cleanthes. 

Take  it  in  any  light  you  will,  it  is  not  material  to  my  prefent 
purpofe.  The  Chrifiian  Hero,  and  the  Pagan  Senfualift,  imbibing 
their  do6lrines  from  far  different  fchools,  muft  differ  as  remark- 
ably in  fentiment  and  behavior: But  as  all  were  not  Pagan 

Senfualifls  formerly,  neither  are  all  Chriflian  Heroes  now 

therefore  the  argument  Hands  thus  -that  unaffifted  human 
nature,  furrounded  by  temptations,  and  obnoxious  to  fuffering, 
will  probably  try  to  lay  the  fault,  and  throw  the  load  of  infamy, 
on  fecond  caufes,  indifpofed  or  averfe  to  examine,  to  what  height 
of  content  or  comfort  mankind  may  arrive,  even  in  this  prefent 
Hate  of  unfavorable  circumflances, 

Philalethes. 

Willing  as  I am  to  believe  that  every  thing  is  ordered  for  the 
bcfl;,  with  refpeft  to  all  the  creation,  yet  to  us  who  fee  fo  little  at 
once,  of  the  large  comprehenfive  fcheme  of  Providence,  and  of 
which  fome  parts  never  can  be  feen  by  us  at  all;  difficulties  relat- 
ing to  ourfelves  muft  frequently  occur.  But  leaving  all  abftrufe 
fpeculation,  proceed  to  defend  the  caufe  you  have  undertaken* 
in  what  manner  you  think  beft.  We  fhall  hear  you  patiently, 
and  be  convinced  if  we  can, 

Hortensius, 

I wifti  Cleanthes  would  indulge  us  with  a definition  of 
health,  as  of  a ftate  which  feems  effential  to  that  happy  condi- 
tion to  which  he  has  undertaken  to  prove  mankind  may  arrive. 
To  judge  by  common  appearances,  fhe  is  but  a ftranger  gueft* 
and  rarely  vifits  the  liabitations  of  meru 
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Cleanthes. 

Your  requefl;  is  not  only  reafonable  but  neceflfary,  as  upon  the 
right  underftanding  of  what  is  meant  by  health,  will  depend 
much  of  what  I have  to  offer. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

You  have  hampered  Cleanthes  in  afking  for  a definition. 

Cleanthes. 

I confefs  I am  not  fond  of  them.  I do  not  (except  in  a few  cafes) 
think  them  the  moft  ufeful  handmaids  to  fcience.  In  the  infiance 
before  us,  we  are  rather  told  what  health  is  not.  than  what  it  is: 
Or  if  pofitively  defined,  ’tis  like  a grammar  rule,  true,  but  with 
numberlefs  exceptions. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

How  would  you  determine  then  what  is  health? 

Cleanthes. 

By  a certain  experience,  of  which  all  men  are  judges,  better 
than  by  any  words,  or  form  of  defcription. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

But  you  think  the  defire  of  it,  is  very  natural  and  commend- 
able, Cleanthes? 

Cleanthes. 

Fealth,  Sophronius,  could  it  really  exifi  adequate  to  the  idea 

formed  of  it,  would  promife  the  faired,  as  it  would  approach 

the  nearcll  to  the  fummit  of  earthly  happinefs;  And  no  attempt 

can  be  more  prudent,  no  labor  more  profttable,  than  what  is 

cmploYcd  to  invite  and  detain  this  valuable  giieft.  I know  not 

what  ft  If-enjoyment,  what  dilfufivc  benevolence,  what  exa  tec 

e^orls  cf  good.ners,  what  fervors  of  piely  might  not  fpring  from, 
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and  flourilh  in  fuch  a temperature  of  body,  joined  to  a religious 
difpdfition  of  foul, — But  this  Hate  is  fomewhat  rare# 

Philalethes. 

Nor  furely  can  thisfeem  ftrangc,  Cleanthes,  when  we  con- 
lider  the  neceflary  conditions  to  conftitute  it;  fuch  as  that  neither 
in  the  folids,  nor  in  the  fluids,  nor  in  the  motion  of  the  fluids 
through  the  folids,  mull  there  be  the  leaft  defe6t  or  irregularity, 
though  we  are  placed  among  fo  many  enemies  to  this  our  peace- 
ful ftrufture,  as  the  elements,  the  feafons,  the  paflions,  the 
temptations,  and  the  thoufand  accidents  and  dangers  in  life:  So 
that  as  he  is  the  beft  man  in  a moral  light,  who  has  the  feweft 
faults;  he  is  the  healthfeft  in  a medical  one,  who  has  thefeweil 
complaints, 

Cleanthes. 

And  for  this  reafon  Galen  argues  very  fenfibly,  when  he  fays, 
**  Non  abfoluta  ipfa  ejl  nec  indivijihilis  fimul  quee  ejl,  et  dicitur 
**  Sanitas:  verum  etiam  ques  ab  hac  dejicit,  modo  ufibus  nojlris  non 
**  fit  ineptaf  and  in  another  place,  “ perfeUc  Janus  nemo  did 
**  potejlf  fed  fani  dicuntur,  qui  nulla  parte  dolent,  et  qui  ad  vitc^ 
**  munera  haudquaquam  fant  impeditif 

SOPHRONIUS. 

Nay  fome  will  tell  us  that  health  confifts  rather  in  the  abfence 
of  pain  than  in  the  perception  of  pleafure — that  there  is  nothing 
pofitive  in  it ; that  we  feel  it  not  while  we  have  it,  and  know  it 
only  by  its  oppofite  ftate:  And  that  therefore  this  fo  much  cele- 
brated blefling  of  health,  proves  at  laft  a chimasra,  and  eludes 
our  refearch. 


Cleanthes, 

Senfelefs  declamation  on  the  wretchednefs  of  our  nature, 
however  meant  as  an  arraignment  of  Providence,  is  in  fa61  a 
Satire  on  ourfelves.  But  let  us  ere£l,  fora  while,  a temple  to  the 
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goddefs  Salus,  and  fee  in  what  unaccountable  ways,  men  folicit 
her  favor — Some  approach  her  with  all  the  rigor  and  aufterity  of 
felf-denial,  and  an  anxious  contradi6tion  of  their  moft  innocent 
inclinations — others  alfault  her  temple  with  bacchanalian  jollity, 

and  fancy  themfelves  able  to  take  the  goddefs  by  ftorm while 

a third  kind  of  men  doubt  of,  and  difpute  her  exiftence,  neither 
courting  her  favor,  nor  fearing  her  frowns,.  And  yet  after  all, 
there  is  in  every  one  of  us  that  power,  to  a certain  degree,  which' 
we  thus  fooliflily  invoke,  or  ralhly  defpife;  a certain  conftitu- 
tional  arrangement  of  parts,  which  by  reciprocal  aptitudes  form 
the  whole  of  corporeal  man;  and  which  kept  in  order,  give 
room  for  the  foul  to  promote  fuch  tranquil  or  pleafurable  fenfa- 
tions,  as  conftitute  that  ftate,  which  we  generally  mean  by 
health,  in  contradiflindlion  to  difeafe;  or  a certain  condition  o£ 
the  human  body,  exempt  from  hcknefs  and  pain. 

Hortensius, 

But  I am  not  yet  convinced,  that  Providence  has  left  it  fo  much^ 

in  our  power  to  avoid  this  evil  as  you  feem  to  infinuate. If  this 

can  be  proved,  you  will  have  removed  a great  difficulty,  I confefs^ 

Cleanthes. 

And  why  not?  Confider  only,  and  ferioufly  refle61:  on  the 
never- failing  mercies  of  the  great  Author  of  our  nature.  The  fall 
of  man  was  fcarce  compleated  by  the  wicked  artifices  of  the 
Devil,  than  an  amazing  remedy  was  found  for  fo  aftoniffiing  a 
lofs:  And  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  in  wrath  there  was 
mercy  extended  to  the  bodies,  as  well  as  to  the  fouls  of  men? 
It  does  not  appear  from  the  facred  records,  that  there  was  any 
thing  at  that  time  fo  abfolutely  miferable  entailed  on  the  human 
race,  as  to  warrant  general  murmurs,  or  peeviffi  difcontent; 
much  lefs  inveftives  againfl  Providence  in  this  refpeft.  The 
Patriarchs  and  their  defendants  were  liable  indeed  to  death  as 
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we  are;  but  they  lived  to  a great  age,  in  uncommon  vigor, 
and  (as  far  as  we  can  colled)  with  little  interruption  of  health. 

Philalethes* 

But  we  find  their  longevity  decreafing,  in  every  fucceflion 
after  the  flood,  and  fewer  marks  of  that  vigor,  the  more 
removed  men  became  from  their  firft  parent. 

Cleanthes. 

True,  Philalethes,  and  therefore,  after  this  period,  we  find 
the  painful  fituation  of  mankind  accounted  (I  had  almofl  faid 
apologized)  for,  by  that  tender  Being,  whofe  mercies  are  over 
all  his  works— ——But  if  bodily  fufferings  fhould  at  any  time  be 
found  neceflary,  and  ufeful  preparatives  to  introduce  a change 
finally  and  eternally  beneficial  to  the  creature,  how  can  we 
doubt  but  that  the  darker  clouds  of  bodily  fuffering,  have  yet 
fome  ftreams  of  light  to  gild  the  folemn  fcene? — It  is,  I truft,  only 
the  fate  of  the  finally  condemned,  to  fuffer  unceafing  torture— 
a fever,  which  knows  no  remiflion;  a third,  no  abatement; 
agonies  without  fupport,  or  horrors  without  end.— But  this  is  a 
confideration  that  more  properly  belongs  to  another  branch  of 
this  enquiry. 

Hortensius. 

But  I cannot  fee  how  this  wretched  earth,  thefe  jarring  ele- 
ments, this  diminifhed  vigor,  can  conduce  to  any  thing  like 

happinefs,  when  compared  with  thofe  earlier  fcenes  of  blifs. 

Nor  can. I,  by  cafting  my  eyes  abroad,  fee  thofe  fymptoms  of 
fatisfa6lion,  which  your  argument  aims  to  prove,  is  yet  the  lot 
of  man. 

'Cleanthes, 

A wrong  manner  of  taking  the  meafure  of  human  happinefs, 
has  given  rife  to  a multiplicity  of  errors,  and  perhaps  to  none 
more  frequently  than  to  that,  we  are  now  confidering, 
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Hortensius. 

Do  yo'i  fuppofe  that  an  earthly  Paradife,  would  not  dill  bo 
fucli  to  the  prefent  race,  as  it  was  to  Adam? 

Cleanthes. 

I da  indeed — I believe  that  were  fuch  a happy  fpot  ftill 
eliding,  and  man  not  prohibited  from  taking  pofleflion,  it  would 
not  furnifh  him  with  fuch  rapturous  fenfations  in  his  prefent  date, 
as  it  did  our  firll  parents,  before  the  fall, 

Philalethes, 

From  fome  alteration  in  ourfelves,  perhaps# 

Cleanthes, 

Undoubtedly— ^Sin  and  difeafe  have  introduced  vifible 
changes  into  the  nature  of  the  human  oeconomy.  We  know  by 
experience  that  fome  founds  are  now  too  pleating,  fome  fcents 
too  powerful  for  our  nature  to  bear  without  uneafinefs;  and  that 
the  brightnefs  of  faded  creation,  is  even  yet  fufficiently  great, 
to  oblige  us  to  view  it  with  a prudent  caution, 

SoPHRONIUS, 

Kor  would  our  inclinations  and  purfuits  probably  agree  with 
the  nature  of  the  primaeval  ' paradife, 

Cleanthes. 

Iwasjud  going  to  alfert  as  much.— What  would  become  of 
modern  health  without  exercife?  Yet  what  could  prompt  to 
labor,  in  a land  luxuriantly  plentiful,  and  fpontaneoufly  pouring 
forth  unmeafurable  profufion?  If  eafe,  or  indolence;  if  a con- 
ftant  fucceflion  of  pleafurable  fenfations  were  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  firft  man  in  a ftate  of  innocence,  it  is  certain  far 
other  comforts  are  become  the  lot  of  his  fallen  defcendants;  but 
cenaforts  there  are  dill;  and  fufficient  to  make  the  prefent  world, 

though 
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though  inferior  in  blifs  to  the  garden  of  Eden,  neither  a melan* 
choly  vale  of  ever-flowing  tears;  nor  a defert  gloomy  as  the 
fliadow  of  death. 

SOPHRONIUS.  4 

If  we  are  not  careful  in  our  explanation  of  certain  paflages  on 
this  fubje^,  we  (hall  form  notions  of  our  nature  very  diflbnant 
from  fads.  If  we  underhand  that  faying  in  too  literal  a fenfe, 
that  God  has  made  men  little  lower  than  the  angels,  we  fhall  be 
apt  to  exalt  his  charader  too  high;  but  if  we  cloath  him  with 
that  mortality  which  is  his  undoubted  birth-right,  we  fhall  find 
him  allied  to  many  forrows,  and  intimately  acquainted  with 
many  griefs. 

Cleanthes. 

Your  diftindion  is  very  proper — •!  would  only  beg  leave  to 
add,  that  there  feem  to  be  certain  degrees  of  perfedion  in  the 
human  frame,  adapted  to  the  fenfations  it  is  defigned  at  different 
times  to  Chare — The  moft  confummate,  divefls  it  of  all  terreftrial 

incumbrances,  and  gives  it  a celeftial  nature The  compleatefl 

below  this  was  probably  that  of  Adam,  co-operating  at  firftwith 

the  perfedion  of  every  thing  about  him His  poflerity,  it  is  con- 

fefled,  are  cafl;  in  a more  imperfed  mould,  but  flill  capable  of 
comforts  in  a higher  degree,  and  more  in  number,  than  we  are 
grateful  enough  to  own,  or  prudent  enough  to  fecure.  But  we 
may  talk  of  thisfome  other  time,  the  fliades  of  evening  admonifh 
me  to  retire. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

Cleanthes,  you  have  obliged  us  much,  bufatthe  fame  time 
fo  raifed  our  expedations  of  what  is  yet  to  come,  that  we  mull 
intreat  your  return  to  us  again,  and  that  we  may  have  your 
company  to-morrow. 
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Cleanthes. 

I-will  do  myfelf  then  the  pleafure  of  waiting  on  you  again, 
'but  will  not  difturb  you  too  early. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

There  is  no  great  danger  that  you  will;  for  few  leave  their 
'bed  at  this  time  of  year  fooner  than  myfelf.  I value  an  hour  in 
the  morning,  as  an  ingenious  Writer  exprefTes  it,  as  much  as 
the* libertine  does  one  at  midnight,  and  find  in  it  the  fame  beau- 
' ties  which  he  fo  elegantly  defcribes. 

Cleanthes. 

Fare^’’ell  then  my  friends. 

Am 

We  arc  yours,  Cliranthes^ 
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DIALOGUE  II. 

SOPHRONIUS,  HORTENSIUS,  CLEANTHES; 
and  PHILALETHES< 

SOPHRONIUS'. 

NOW  that  we  are  once  more  aflfembled,  and  have  refrelhed 
ourfelves  with  a temperate  repaft,  we  (hall  be  glad 
(Ule A NTHEs  will  refume  the  fubje61:,  where  he  left  it  yefterday. 

PniLALETHESi 

I think,SopHRONiuSj  the  fubllance  of  Cleanthes’  lafl;  obfer-*  - 
vation  amounted  to  this : That  a relative  fitnefs  between  our 
natures,  and  the  obje61s  of  fenfe,  is  the  true  foundation  of  that 
pleafant  or  tolerable  fituation  of  man,  which  conftitutes  health  ' 
or  happinefs;  and  that  an  unlucky  difproportion  in  this  matter, , 
or  abfolute  oppofition  to  this  fitnefs,  creates  moft  of>  the  diftur-- 
bances  and  miferies  of  which  we*  compkin, 

Cleanthes# 

You  take  my  meaning  very  right — and  this  pofition  will  lead  ? 
us  to  confider  our  firufture  on  a * more  extenfive  plan,  than  we 
are  commonly  accuftomed  to  do;  we  are  apt  to  determine  haftily, , 
and  in  a contrafted  manner,  on  a fubjeft  of  confiderable  lati- 
tude: When  we  reafon  on  the  mind  or  difpofition,  we  proceed  . 
by  a fairer  rule;  we  agree  almoft  unanimoufly,  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  determine,  what  mufi  necelfarily  be  pleafing  or  difpleafing 
to  another. — But  when  we  come  to  difcourfe  of  the  body,  and  its 
fun61ions,  we  draw  a very  little  circle  around  it,  within- whofe 
fcanty  limits  we  place  the  feat  of  all  enjoyment,  while  all  beyond . 
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IS  difappointment,  difcontent,  and  fuffeiing.— We  know  where 
the  fhoe  pinches,  better  than thofc  who  wear  it;  and  are  almoft 
ready  to  fay,  it  ought  to  pinch,  whether  it  does  or  no. — Not  fo, 
the  wifefl,  as  well  as  the  kindell  of  Beings;  He  has  formed  men 
in  fo  amazing,  fo  advantageous  a manner,  that  each  fex,  with 
their  variety,  temperature,  ftru6lure  and  difpofition,  cannot  but 
meet  with  fomething  relatively  agreable,  in  almofl  every  condi- 
tion of  exiftence;  whence  country  and  climate,  employment, 
fituation  and  events,  are  all,  at  different  times,  and  under  certain 
circumflances,  reconcileable  with  human  happinefs, 

Hortensius, 

But  how  does  this  appear? 

CleantheS; 

Take  one  inflance,  Hortensius,  in  which  this  truth  appears  fo 
very  plain,  that  inftead  of  denying  it,  we  lend  it  all  the  afliftance 
we  can;  even  borrowing  in  its  favor,  the  ornaments  of  rhetoric 
and  harmony  of  numbers;  and  this  in  an  inflance  where  (if  ever) 
we  fhould  leafl  of  all  exped  to  be  thus  employed, 

Philalethes, 

I almofl  guefs  what  you  are  going  to  fay:  but  proceed, 

Cleanthes. 

I mean  in  the  accomplifhment  of  that  awful  threatning  at  the 
fall  of  Adai^  ; “ that  he,  and  his  poflerity,  fhould  earn  their  bread 
“ with  the  fweat  of  their  brow;”  and  yet  what  favory  meals, 
what  fatisfadion  and  pleafure,  does  not,  or  may  not  flow,  from 

this  very  fituation  of  life?  And  therefore  flow not  from  an 

abfolute  neceflity  in  general  of  bodily  fatigue  to  happinefs,  but 
from  the  fuitablenefs  of  its  nature  to  the  robufl  make,  and  un- 
tutored firength  of  thoufands.  If  however,  the  clown  fhould  be 
perfuaded  out  of  his  happinefs,  by  holding  up  to  him  a flattering 
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portrait  of  refin’d  enjoyments,  let  him  try  the  change,  and  be  ai 
happy  as  idlenefs  and  foft  amufement  can  make  him:  when 
being  incapable  of  acquiring  new  fenfations,  and  out  of  the  reach 
of  his  natural  ones,  he  will  own  himfelf  formed  for  a rougher 
tafk;  and  that  a life  of  labor  is  to  him  a life  of  fweets, 

Hortensius, 

What  a pity  it  is  your  clown  is  not  qualified  to  lament  in 
numbers——^ 

— — /o/  me  oecidifiis  amici 

Non  fervajlis — cui Jic  extorta  voluptas, 

Cleanthes. 

Be  as  jocular  as  you  will,  Hortensius,  but  you  cannot  deny 
the  fa6l.  The  greateft  obftacle  in  this,  as  in  other  cafes,  to  the 
attainment  of  truth,  is  prejudice,  whether  of  liking  or  diftalle, 
and  very  hard  to  be  removed.  It  has  been  prettily  obferved, 
that  people  will  hunt,  as  it  were,  for  reafons  to  confirm  firfl 
impreffions,  in  compliment  to  their  own  fagacity;  nor  is  it  every 
mind  that  has  the  ingenuity  to  confefs  itfelf  miftaken  every  time 
it  finds  itfelf  wrong. — And  fo  much  for  our  clown* 

*4 

Hortensius. 

I mufl  confefs  you  have  made  him  a very  rational  being,  and 
capable  to  inflrud  his  betters.  But  go  on,  if  you  pleafe,  to 
remove  thofe  many  difficulties  which  feem  to  oppofe  your 
paffage. 


Cleanthes. 

Upon  a fimilar  plan  of  reafoning,  I go  on  to  fuppofe,  that  we 
judge  very  improperly,  when  we  confign  over  to  inevitable 
mifery,  and  a wretched  prolongation  of  life,  all  fuch  as  live  by 
occupations  that  appear  difagreeable  to  us;  that  we  know  to  be 
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hazardous  and  fometimes  fatal.  For  is  it  ftrldly  true,  that  a 
given  occupation,  as  fuch,  (hall  prove  certainly  detrimental  to 
all  who  undertake  it;  and  thateven  to  a certain  point  and  degree? 
I am  confident  I am  authorifed  to  fay,  it  is  not;  and  to  aifert, 
that  the  difpofition  of  men  towards  the  vafl:  variety  of  employ- 
ments of  every  kind,  depends  on  a particular  frame  of  mind, 
and  force  of  confiitution,  in  confequence  of  which  they  neither 
dread,  or  experience  the  miferies  which  the  ftander-by  is  apt  to 
fix  as  their  inevitable  lot,— And  hence,  not  only  with  content, 
but  with  indifputable  marks  of  mirth,  do  the  poor  enter  on 
undertakings  of  the  moll  alarming  nature,  to  the' eye,  and  appre- 
henfionof  the  public* 


Soi*HRONIUS. 

There  feems  a good  deal  of  probability  in  what  you  fay. 
Clean THES,  and  indeed  what  would  become  of  the  world  if  it 
' were  otherwife?  There  would  then  be  an  immenfe  number  of 
human  beings  daily  delivered  over  to  certain  perdition  of  health, 
and  miferable  fenfations,  who  from  their  own  private  lituation, 
and  that  of  human  affairs,  muft  unavoidably  enter  the  lifts  with 
thefe  formidable  antagonifts,  or  be  obliged  to  want  neceflaries 
themfelves,  and  to  diftrefs  the  public. 

Cleanthes. 

And  yet  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  thefe,  is  (in  my 
opinion)  abfolutely  neceflary.  The  indigent  may  purfue  moft 
occupations,  with  little  or  'lefs  detriment  than  the  rich  can 
wallow  in  luxury,  and  excefs  of  riot — and  the  apparent  inconve^ 
niences  that  are  fometimes  attendant  on  poverty,  are  equalled,  if 
not  exceeded  by  thofe,  that  fpring  from  the  abufe  of  riches. 

Philalethes, 

But  you  do  not  pretend  to  deny,  that  certain  trades  and  em- 
ployments have  in  themfelves  a natural  tendency  to  impair 
health;  or  that  they  really  do  fo  on  fome  occafions? 


Cle- 
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CtEANTHESi 

Certainly  not— Many  have  undoubtedly  fallen  a facrifice  to 
the  unhealthy  fituation  in  which  they  were  placed — ^but  this  is 
no  more  a certain  proof  of  the  abfolute  fatality  of  an  employment, 
than  it  would  be  of  the  unavoidable  confequence  of  a tempeft, 
that  one  fheep  or  horfe  ftiould  perifh,  when  hundreds  efcape; 
or  that  ten  trees  ftiould  be  blafted  out  of  a crowded  wood. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

There  are  more  reafons  probably  affignable  in  favor  of  your 
argument,  Cleanthes,  than  the  general  one  you  hinted  at  juft 
now. 

Cleanthes. 

Thofe  I have,  are  at  your  fervice — Such  as,  that  among  this 
clafs  of  men,  either  natural  ftrength  of  conftitution,  the  advan- 
tage of  ufe  and  habit,  or  fome  prudential  cuftoms  known  to,  and 
pradifed  by  artificers  in  their  refpedive  fituations,  do  carry  the 
greater  part  of  them  with  fafety  through  their  danger. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

If  the  king  of  Pontus  could  fo  familiarife  his  conftitution  to- 
poifon,  that  no  application  of  that  kind  could  ever  kill  him,  why 
may  not  artificers  accuftom  themfelves  to  deal  with  danger,  and 
to  handle  deadly  things,  yet  efcape  unhurt? 

Cleanthes, 

Befides  all  which,  a very  confiderable  portion  of  thofe  who  are 
obliged  to  labor  hard  for  food,  are  ufually  addided  to  fuch 
excels  in  the  article  of  liquor,  as  almoft  exculpates  their  calling 
from  having  any  fhare  in  their  mifery;  and  would  have  made 
them  an  eafy  prey  to  difeafe  and  fuffering,  had  their  lot  been 
caft  in  a much  more  promifing  ground. 

Phi* 
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Philalethes* 

And  may  we  not  add  another  caufe,  the  real  diflrefles  of  the 
deferving  poor,  whether  from  modefty,  misfortune,  or  the  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  the  necelTaries  of  life,  owing  to  a real  or 
pretended  fcarcity?  In  which  cafe  we  may  comprehend  how" 
labor  of  any  kind  meerly  as  fuch,  may  become  detrimental  to 
health,  and  too  great  a burden  for  fo  much  wretchednefs  to  bean 
And  can  we  wonder  that  nature  in'^fuch  a linking  lituation  (efpe- 
cially  uninllru6led  by  education,  and  unaffilled  by  religion) 
fhould  grafp  at  any  twig  of  momentary  relief,  or  catch  at  the 
temporary  fupport  of  liquor,  when  it  cannot  obtain  the  more 
durable  refrelhment  of  food? 

CtfeANTHES. 

Indeed  I am  willing  to  make  great  allowances  for  the  Irregu- 
larities of  which  the  poor  are  apt  to  be  guilty  on  thefe  occalions, 
yet  too  often  I fear  they  are  to  blame.  But  to  finilh  this  part  of 
my  argument,  as  very  different  means  will  fometimes  bring  men 
into  very  limilar  diftrelfes,  it  is  impolfible  for  opinion  alone  to  - 
determine,  what  degree  of  health  would  have  fallen  to  any 
perfon’s  fhare  in  this  or  that  particular  trade  or  lituation  of  life— 
At  lead  it  is  certain,  that  there  is  fcarce  adillemper  to  which  the 
laboring  world  is  dcem*d  peculiarly  fubjeft,  which  is  not,  at 
one  time  or  other,  the  lot  of  the  higher  ranks  of  life. 

Ho  RTENSIUS, 

Pardon  me,  Cleanthes,  if  I raife  another  difficulty.  While  I 
was  purfuing  my  lludies  in  the  Univerfity,  I dipped  into  an 
Author,  of  whom  I know  not  whether  he  pleafed  me  more  with 
the  elegance  of  his  flile,  and  variety  of  his  learning,  or  terrified 
me,  with  the  dreadful  pifture  of  the  fufferings  of  tradefmen. 

CtEANTHES. 

The  book  you  mean  is  Ramazzini  de  Morhis  Arlijicum.  The 

ingenious 
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ingenious  authbl*,  flruck  with  the  diforders  with  which  he  faW 
mankind  affli61:ed,  fet  himfelf  to  enquire  what  fliare  of  them 
could  be  imputed  to  the  nature  of  the  trade  and  employment  of 
each  refpedive  artificer.— And  hence  the  difeafes  thus  appropri- 
ated to  tradefmen  have  been  thought  as  unavoidable,  as  the 
inheritance  of  a gout  or  fome  other  diforder,  derived  from 
parents^,  without  a polfibility  of  cutting  off  the  miferable  entail. 

Hortensius. 

But  are  his  accounts  then  exaggerated,  and  can  the  long  cata« 
logue  be  fairly  reduced  to  a more  comfortable  fizc? 

■ * ^ Cleanthes. 

Indeed  I think  To,  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I have  fometimes 
amufed  myfelf  with  ftriking  off  fome  fuperfluous  accufations: 
but  indeed,  he  is  on  my  fide  of  the  queftion  as  far  as  he  gives 
rules,  and  prefcribes  medicines,  to  prevent,  or  remove  thefe 
inconveniences;  and  this  he  does  very  frequently. 

SofttRONlUS. 

1 wifh  we  could  have  a fpecimen  of  what  you  have  obje6lcd 
to  this  Author. 

Ho  RtENSIUS. 

I think  CleantUes  will  let  the  firll  chapter  pafs. — The 
digging  in  the  mines  is  fo*  notoriously  dreadful,  as  to  be 
inflifted  only  as  a punilhment  for  the  moil  outrageous  offences 
—He  can  ftrike  oflF  nothing  there, 

C'LEANtHES; 

Vl^hat,  not  the  Vir'nili?  the  little  demons  and  fpe6lres,  which 
run  about,  and  terrify  the  workmen,  and  can  be  call  out  only 
by  falling  and  prayer,  as  Kircher  informs  us— -an  employment 
to  which  neither  the  place  nor  the  people  feem  very  well 
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adapted.  The  flaps  they  are  faid  to  receive  from  thefe  demons, 
and  which  are  ufually  followed  by  death  in  a day  or  two,  arc 
probably  occafioned  by  fome  peftilential  blaft — the  little 
footfteps  they  leave  behind  them,  like  thofe  of  children  of 
two  years  old;  their  large  hats  and  goggle  eyes,  I leave  to  be 
accounted  for,  by  the  powers  of  imagination;  efpecially  in  a 
place,  where  the  vapors  may  difturb  the  brain  perhaps,  and 
impair  the  fight,  ‘ 

Hortensius. 

ButRAMAzziNi  argues  in  a different  manner,  with  refpeft 
to  their  fight,  which  he  fays  is  flrengthened  by  looking  on 
brafs,  agreeable  to  a quotation  from  Plutarch,  as  explained 
by  Macrobius;  and  mentions  in  fupport  of.it  a Collyrium 
found  in  the  works  of  Cels  us,  in  which  Squama  jEris  is  an 
ingredient;  and  hence  accounts  for  Homer’s  ufing  the  expreflion 

of  VUpOTTOC 

* - Cleanthes.  r 

I have  always  confidered  the  epithet  in  a different  fenfe,  and 
that  the  Poet  defigned  by  it  to  reprefent  fuch  a high  polilh  of 
Agamemnon^s  armor,  as  fliould  dazzle’  the  eyes  of  the  beholders. 
•—And  the  epithet  in  this  fenfe,  is  literally  applicable  to  a few 
inftances,  where  perfons  have  been  cruelly  deprived  of  their 
fight,  by  having  their  eyes  expofed  to  the  furface  of  highly 
polilhed  brafs,  rendered  burning,  as  well  as  fhining,  by  the 
beams  of  a bright  fun, 

SOPHRONIUS. 

But  did  Ramazzini  himfelf  believe  in  thefe  fpe6lres? 

Cleanthes. 

At  firfl  he  doubted,  but  at  laft  his  credulity  feems  to  have  got 
the  better,  for  he  thus  expreffes  himfelf,  **  A perito  metallurgo 
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“ Hannoverenfi  accept,  fahulofum  nsn  ejfe,  ut  putaham,  id  quod 

de  hujufmodi  dcemunculis  in  fodinis Jlabulantibus  traduntp*  and 
then  adds,  that  the  Hanoverians  had  given  thefe  little  devils  % 
name  in  their  own  language. 

Hortensius. 

But  I think  the  devils  fhould  be  rather  employed  in  encou- 
raging men  to  dig  for  metals,  the  opes  irritamenta  malorum,  than 
in  blafting  their  labor. 

Cleanthes, 

You  are  at  liberty  to  comment  upon  it  as  you  pleafe,  and  you 
>.  may  even  doubt  with  refpeft  to  brafs,  how  it  happens,  that 
^ being  a creature  of  art,  it  Ihould  have  any  fubterraneous  dwel- 
ling at  all. 

Hortensius. 

I have  been  told  by  ingenious  men,  that  the  wprddn  (Iriftnefs 
Ihould  be  rendered  copper — but  at  any  rate,  I fuppofc,  you  do 
not  mean  to  exculpate  thefe  horrid  caverns,  from  impairing  the 
health,  or  fliortening  the  lives  of  men? 

Cleanthes. 

By  no  means,  nor  to  contradift  Ramazzinl  univerfally: 
but  by  appealing  to  the  great  improvernent  in  natural  know- 
ledge lince  his  time,  and  to  the  more  certain  difeovery  of  the 
properties  of  various  bodies,  to  deduce,  that  much  lefs  incon- 
venience follows  from  many  trades  now,  than  did  in  his  days, 
—The  putrid  air  of  Ihips,  hofpitals  and  crowded  jails  have 
doubtlefs  made  dreadful  havock  formerly ; but  lince  the 
introdudion  of  ventilators,  this  no  longer  makes  a necelTary 
part  of  the  fufferings  of  failors,  prifoners,  or  patients  fo  con- 
fined. 
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Philalethes; 

But  furely,  Cleanthes,  there  are  trades  which  can  ha\re 
nothing  brought  in  their  favor,  meerly  as  trades? 

Cleanthes. 

Fix  on  one  if  you  pleafe. 

Philalethes*. 

What  think  you  of  a Painter,  or  grinder  of  colors? 

Hortensius, 

Ramazzini  himfelf  gives  up  this  point  you  know,  and  orb- 
ferves,  that  painters  in  general  are  very  fliort  lived. 

Cleanthes. 

The  materials  employed  by  painters  are  of  a noxious  nature, 
if  conllantly  admitted  by  the  nofe  and  mouth.  Ramazzini 
obferves  of  portrait  painters,  that  they  are  generally  unhealthy, 
and  very  often  Ihort  lived.— —So  far  as  this  obfervation  holds 
true,  it  may  better  be  imputed  to  their  fedentary  life,  and 
ftertch  of  thought  and  invention,  than  meerly  to  the  fmell  of 
their  colors.  But  if  we  look  into  their  hiftory,  we  fhall  find 
that  many  of  them  were  intemperate  followers  of  mirth, 
and  engaged  very  deep  in  debauchery— and  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  names  of  a capital  rank  among  them,  who  have 
been  inftances  of  health  and  longevity— Perrugin  who  had  the 
honor  to  inftruft  Raphael,  reached  his  feventy-ninth  year— 
Carlo  Maratt  his  eighty-ninth  year— one  died  upwards  of 
eighty,  without  ever  having  known  a day’s  illnefs— Tinto- 
retti  died  at  eighty-four— and  the  celebrated  Titian  lived 
to  the  hundredth  year  of  his  age,  and  then  died  of  a no  lefs 
fatal  diforder  than  the  plague;  and  yet  is  faid  to  have  difeovered 
a genius,  and  exercifed  himfelf  in  painting  fo  early  as  the  ninth 

year 
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year  of  his  age— Ferne  LIUS*  in  (lance  of  a painter,  who  fucked 
his  brufh,  is  entirely  out  of  the  queilion, 

SOPHRONIUS* 

As  well  as  inllanccs  oF  workmen  in  a glafs-houfe  drinking 
large  draughts  of  cold  water,  or  reapers  fweating  in  the  heat  of 
fummer,  and  intemperately  pouring  down  fmall  beer. 

•» 

Cleanthes. 

Theie  points  are  certainly  to  be  attended  to,  in  a critical  efti- 
mate  of  human  fufferings ; and  I think  my  general  pofition  is 
pretty  well  eftablifhed  ; and  that  Ramazzini  may  be  fuppofed 
to  have  been  a little  miftaken  in  other  articles,  as  well  as  in 
thofe  already  treated  of. 

Hortensius, 

I will  intefrlipt  yOii  but  this  once;  and  it  fhall  be  With  obferv* 
ing,  that  the  purfuit  of  knowledge,  and  the  compounding  of 
medicines,  are  both  placed  by  this  Author  in  the  fame  black 
catalogue. — Men  of  learning  and  ftudy,  have  taken  up,  it 
feems,  ah  unwholefome  employment;  and  the  preparers  of 
medicine,  and  difpenfers  of  health,  are  but  themfelves  devoted 
vi6lims  to  pain  and  difeafe.  Who  then  can  be  fafe  ? 

Cleanthes. 

Thofe  who  do  not  confine  themfelves  too  long  to  one  fpot  or 
fubje6l;  but  mix  occafionally  with  amufing  company,  and  exer- 
cife  themfelves  in  a convenient  manner, — Then  will  fludy  be  fo 
far  from  haftening  the  decline  of  nature,  that  it  will  longer  keep 
the  powers  of  the  body  in  a hate  of  placid  pleafure,  by  uniting 
them  more  flridly  to  the  fenfible  workings  of  the  mind. 

Nor  will  the  compounders  of  medicine  receive  any  other 
detriment,  than  what  imprudence  in  blending  powerful  drugs, 
or  conflitutional  antipathy  to  many  feents,  may  chance  to 
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occafion-.  In  (liort,  there  feems  to  be  little  wanting  here  but 
rules,  and  fome  care  to  obferve  them;  and  thefe  are  wanting  on 
many  occafions  in  human  life;  and  in  fome  employments,  from 
which,  I believe,  you  would  not  wifli  to  be  wholly  excufed. 
What  think  you  of  the  occupation  of  eating?  More  calamities, 
I will  venture  to  fay,  arife  from  our  irregularity  in  the  difcharge 
of  this  univerfal  and  yet  very  dangerous  duty,  than  belong  of 
neceffity  to  any,  or  all  the  trades,  which,  with  the  difeafes  in 
their  train,  make  fo  dreadful  an  appearance  in  Ramazzini. 
But  it  is  impoffible  to  give  you  ail  my  obfervations  on  this 
Author  at  this  time. 

SOPHRONIUS, 

Nor  is  it  necefiary— as  much  as  belongs  to  the  general  argu- 
ment is  fufficient.  If  I miftake  not,  you  fubmit  your  opinion  to 
be  judged  of,  rather  than  lay  down  principles,  to  which  you 

demand  aflent. You  can  have  no  motive  for  attempting  to 

reconcile  men  to  their  lot,  but  the  pleafure  of  making  more 
men  happy ; and  therefore  if  ever  a free  enquiry  is  particularly 
commendable,  it  is  when  public  utility  is  all  the  end  propofed. 

But  you  were  faying,  that  the  higher  ranks  of  life  were 
generally  fubje6i:  to  as  many  diftempers  as  the  laboring  poor. 
Now  they  are  fo  far  from  boafting  an  exemption  from  fuffering, 
that  they  readily  join  in  the  general  accufation,  of  the  body 
being  an  ill  fupport  to  the  generous  undertakings,  and  exten- 
fively  ufeful  plans,  in  which  their  influence  and  importance 
naturally  engage  them. 

Cleanthes. 

Natural  indeed  is  the  attempt  of  the  fenfible  and  noble  fub- 
ject,  to  lend  every  afliftance,  and  exert  every  power  he  is  pof- 
fefled  of,  for  the  fervice  of  his  country,  and  for  the  comfort  and 
glory  of  his  king.  And  when  the  peafant  disbelieves,  and  the 
fatyrift  exclaims  againft,  the  poflibility  of  men  being  difpofed  to 

fo 
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fo  arduous  a taflc,  it  will  be  eafy  for  thofe  who  reafon  upon  the 
plan  of  relative  fitnefs  to  underfland,  how  men  of  noble  birth 
and  exalted  fentiment,  cannot  but  enjoy  every  opportunity  of 
advancing  the  public  welfare,  and  from  a warmth  of  true  zeal, 
bear  any  fatigues  relative  to  the  glorious  caufe  in  which  they 
engage.  Nor  has  it  been  peculiar  to  ancient  hiftory  to  furnifh 
characters,  in  which  accidental  or  conftitutional  infirmity  was 
no  bar  to  the  exertion  of  fuch  mental  powers  and  aCtive 
endeavors  as  the  critical  flate  of  affairs  more  particularly 
claimed.— Nay  farther,  it  has  been  known,  that  fudden  and 
important  occafions  for  great  and  defperate  efforts,  have  roufed 
the  infeebled  powers,  and  reflored  the  banifhed  abilities  of  men, 
born,  and  qualified  for  the  execution  of  the  moft  important 
trulls. — An  effort  this  as  ill  fuited  to  thofe  of  fordid  rank  or 
education,  as  would  be  the  peafants  toil  and  drudgery  to  the 
fenators  of  the  land. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

I fuppofe  Cleanthes  means  to  fhew,  that  while  the  great 
and  powerful  are  liable  to  the  fame  accidents  and  fuflferings  with 
others,  a greatnefs  of  fpirit,  and  eager  defire,  carries  them  occa- 
fionally  through  greater  difficulties,  than  could  be  otherwifc 
fuftained;  and  that  a fteady  refolution,  and  perfevering  fpirit, 
may  bear  up  againll  misfortunes,  which  would  crufh  and  con- 
quer lefs  elevated  minds. 

Cleanthes. 

Yes,  SoPHRONius;  and  therefore  that  we  ought  not  to  be  fo 
very  apprehenfive  of  the  dangers,  and  fo  fond  of  defcribing  the 
wretchednefs  of  an  elevated  rank  and  flation.  As  if  providence 
had  confined  the  poffibilities  of  happinefs  to  particular  fpots, 
and  not  fcattered  it  over  all  creation:  or  had  bellowed  it  on 
filentand  retired  natures,  and  with-held  it  from  the  more  aClivc 
and  ufeful  part  of  mankind. — In  fhort,  that  no  employment, 
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meerly  as  fuch,  fhould  be  the  obje6l  of  our  cenfure,  till  we 
have  thoroughly  weighed  all  the  arguments  on  the  favorable 
lide.  But  Hortensius  looks  grave. 

Hortensius. 

I was  thinking  of  that  melancholy  pi6lure  of  human  nature, 
given  us  by  the  Roman  Satyrist,  where  each  man  is  difcon- 
tented  with  his  own  employment,  and  envies  that  of  his  neigh- 
bor,— To  what  fhall  we  impute  this,  Cleanthes? 

Cleanthes, 

We  bring  on  ourfelves  a great  part  of  thofe  evils,  which  we 
are  fo  fond  of  lamenting,  by  a miftaken  choice  of  employment 
or  profeffion  oflife,  no  ways  adapted  to  any  powers  we  poffels, 
or  inclinations  we  experience;  and  thus  while  we  are  ever  a6ting 
againft  natural  bias,  we  become,  of  confequence,  reRlefs  and  un- 
happy.  Among  thofe  who  feek  fubfillence  or  immortal  fame,  by 
engaging  in  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  a military  life;  how  many 
have  been  known  whofe  delicate  frames  were  never  defigned 
for  fuch  rough  and  boifterous  encounters,  fome  of  whom  were 
entered  on  the  lilt  of  warriors,  almoft  with  rattles  in  their 
hands?  It  requires  flrength  of  conftitution,  and  fortitude  of  mind, 
to  brave  the  extremes  of  climate,  to  crofs  inhofpitable  deferts, — 
and  face  undauntedly  all  the  horrors  of  war. — The  noify  fame  and 
extenfive  reputation  ofa  Demofthenes  and  a Cicero,  have  deter- 
mined many  to  the  toil  and  labors  of  the  bar,  whofe  lungs  and 
bodily  vigor,  were  not  a match  for  fuch  fatigues.  We  deftine 
our  children,  as  it  were  from  the  womb,  to  certain  employments, 
without  confulting  either  heaven,  or  common  fenfe  in  the  choice, 
— It  may  be  faid,  we  confult  convenience;  and  a very  proper 
judge  too,  provided  we  lay  the  whole  of  our  cafe  before  it,  and 
confider  the  happy,  as  well  as  the  fplendid  condition,  in  which 
we  are  aiming  to  place  the  ohjed  of  our  tender  regard. 
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SOPHRONIUS. 

The  freedom  of  our  nature  fee  ms  to  require,  that  we  fhould 
be  left  in  a great  meafure  to  ourfelves  on  fome  occahons;  of 
which  number  is  the  kind  of  employment  or  profeffion  we  chufe 
for  life.  But  then  doubtlefs  we  fhould  watch  every  poflible  in- 
dication, that  can  difcover  in  ourfelves  or  others,  which  way 
real  genius  tends, 

Cleanthes. 

And  yet  what  is  more  common  than  to  derive  an  almofi;  in- 
fuperable  bias  from  the  accidental  circumftances  of  birth, 
connexion  or  example?  If  example  has  fo  prevalent  a force,  as 
to  make  us  ftem  the  flream  of  natural  propenfities,  and  fedu6i;ive 
pleafures,  can  we  wonder  that  in  lefler  inflances,  and  of  a lefs 
important  nature,  it  fhould  govern  almoft  with  a nod?  Yet 
example,  I am  perfuaded,  has  been  often  fufhcient,  to  give  an 
early  determination  to  youth,  to  tread  the  felf  fame  paths,  of 
whatever  kind,  which  their  parents,  or  particular  friends  did 
before  them.  And  thus  inclination,  miftaken  for  ability,  has 
led  them  into  fcenes  of  life,  for  which  they  were  never  de- 
figned,  by  difpofition  of  mind,  or  texture  of  body.  But  by 
whatever  means  we  arrive  at  fo  much  difcontent,  the  confe- 
quence  is  almofl  always  the  fame  ; that  we  are  ready  to  lay  the 
fault  on  our  own  particular  fituationj  and  to  think  that  a 
different  employment  or  flation,  would  have  fuited  us  better, 
and  rendered  us  a great  deal  happier — Yet  where  (to  purfue  a 
little  the  poet's  plan)  is  the  mighty  difference  between  the 
foldier’s  camp,  and  the  failor’s  cabin  ? Both  callings  are  expofed 
to  frequent  dangers,  and  to  horrible  diftrefs;  and  the  darting 
of  a plank  may  as  effectually  put  an  end  to  the  mariner's,  as 
a bullet,  to  the  foldier’s  troubles;  fuppofing  this  was  the  only 
circumftance  to  be  attended  to,  on  the  occafion. — The  inter- 
ruption of  reft  and  peace,  is  more  the  fate  of  crouded  cities, 
than  of  rural  fcenes,  and  calm  retirements:  but  folitude  may 

at 
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at  fotre times  be  more  painful  than  crowds;  and  hurry  is  better 
calculated  for  feme  difpohtions,  than  indolence  and  eafe. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

You  will  allow  however,  that  the  number  of  the  happy,  is  com<* 
paratively  few, 

Cleanthes. 

lam  afraid  fo;  though  the  poffibility  of  attaining  happinefs  is 
generally  admitted;  and  the  eager  purfuit  of  it,  evident  beyond 
a doubt.  For  wherever  there  remains  a fituation  untried  for 
the  purpofe,  that  will  appear  to  be  the  one,  from  which  our  hap- 
pinefs is  to  fpring. — But  how  much  better  would  it  be  to  bring 
back  the  fearch  for  it  nearer  home,  than  thus  to  hunt  for  it  in 
obfeure,  aud  unknown  paths;  by  reviewing  our  particular  bent 
and  difpofition,  and  endeavoring  to  feek  things  fitting  and  con- 
venient to  it;  by  attending  to  our  favorite  inclinations,  not  only 
in  their  earliefl;  dawn,  but  as  they  grow  up,  and  keep  pace  with 
the  improvement  of  our  reafon. — Let  us  attend  likewife  to  con- 
fequences ; and  though  we  do  not  always  fee  a neceflary  con- 
nexion, between  fuch  an  adlion,  and  fuch  a fuffering;  yet,  inaf- 
much  as  we  have  often  experienced  it,  let  us  ever  fufpe61;  them 
as  combining  againft  our  peace.  Another  caufe  which  often  in- 
volves us  in  great  inconveniences,  is  that  amazing  propenfity  in 
mofl;  men  to  imitation.  To  live  like  ourfelves^  is  a fenfible  phrafe,  as 
meaning  a life  adapted  to  our  circum fiances  and  difpofition ; but 
the  fafhionable  folly  novels  to  live  like  others,  for  which  we  enter 
on  purfuits,  quite  abfurd  in  their  nature,  and  as  unfuccefsful  in 
their  event.  Thofe  fteps  which  have  led  another  to  fortunate  pre- 
ferment, may  be  impoflible  for  me  to  tread  with  fafety ; and 
that  florm  of  life  which  only  makes  another  fick,  may  fend  my 
poor  fiiattered  bark  to  the  bottom.  Our  difpofition,  not  our  rank 
and  fituation  in  life,  fiiould  determine  the  nature  of  our  principal 
purfuits,  and  mode  of  living  ; and  thus  the  field  or  the  clofet, 
expenfive  tafie  or  regular  fobriety,  are  all  compatible  with,  and 

may 
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may  occafionally  make  a part  of  public,  as  well  as  private  cha- 
racters • 

SOPHRONIUS. 

You  might  have  added,  Cleanthes,  that  whenever  we  aCt 
in  oppofition  to  our  natural  inclinations,  in  relation  to  things 
indifFeVent  in  themfelves,  we  muft  be  conftantly  wretched  and 
uneafy.  When  we  go  out  of  ourfelves  (as  it  were  to  occupy 
another)  we  neceffarily  become  ftrangers  at  home- — whereas 
every  thing  defireable,  and  that  can  give  us  true  content,  mufl 
be  relative  to  feelings  there:  to  feelings  of  our  own,  peculiarly, 
and  complexionally  fuch,  Tully,  that  great  mailer  of  reafon- 
ing,  as  well  as  of  eloquence,  gives  us  advice  to  the  fame 
purpofe.  “ Omnino  Ji  quidquam  ejl  decorum,  nihil  ejl  profedlo 
magis,  quam  cequahilitas  univerfce  mice,  turn  Jingularum  aUionum; 
quam  autem  confervare  non pojfts,  /aliorum  naturam  imitans, 
oMiTTAs  tuam, — But  for  the  prefent  we  will  drop  this  fubjeCl, 
and  refume  it  again  in  another  place,  as  lam  delired  to  introduce 
you  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  the  day,  with  our  worthy  neigh- 
bor Aristus,  who  would  very  willingly  be  admitted  a Iharer 
in  thefe  our  friendly  debates— it  is  about  the  time  I promifed  to 
be  with  him.— 


All* 

We  (hall  willingly  attend  you  thither,-^ 


End  of  the  Second  Dialogue^ 
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DIALOGUE  Ilf; 

cleanthes,  hortensius,  sop^hronius, 

PHILALETHES,  and  ARISTUS, 

Aristus* 

I Think  myfelf  peculiarly  happy,  in  having  this  agreeable 
company  at  my  table;  and  am  not  without  hopes  that  they 
will  honor  it  with  fome  fuch  converfation,  as  I know  they 
frequently  hold  together,  I doubt  not  but  it  would  prove  as 
ufcful  as  what  we  have  tfanfmitted  to  us  of  that  kind,  from 
the  philofophers  of  Greece  and  Aome, 

Hortensius, 

Had  you  been  prefent,  Aristus,  at  the  entertainment  of 
yefterday,  and  this  morning,  you  might  well  have  fancied 
yourfelf  at  the  table  of  fome  fuch  antiquated  fages.  For 
Cleanthes  has  been  emploj^ed  in  varnifliing  over  all  the 
cracks  and  imperfeftions  of  our  nature,  and  endeavoring  to 
perfuade  us,  that  whatever  we  complain  of  in  this  world,  is 
cither  not  worth  complaining  of,  or  what  we  might  eafily 
avoid  if  we  pleafed*— I have  been  taught  to  lay  a great  deal  to 
the  charge  of  human  frailty,  and  am  not  willing  to  be  robbed  of 
fo  eafy  a defence.— And  yet  I cannot  help  owning  there  is 
more  truth  in  fome  things  which  he  aflTerts,  than  I formerly 

even  fo  much  as  fufpe6led, 

■ % 

$ophr6nius. 

Want  of  confideration,  Hortensius,  is  the  permanent  cloud 

that  obftrufts  the  rays  of  truth. Your  youth  deferves  pardoHj 

and  your  ingenuous  confeffion,  praife.— But  I am  miflakcn  if 

Cle* 
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Cleanthes  has  not  more  artillery  to  play  off,  before  he  quits 
the  field. 

Aristus. 

I hope  I fhall  be  prefent  at  the  engagement, 

Hortensius. 

Why  not?  Cleanthes  is  no  Rhodian  leaper.  He  is  ready  ta 
perform  on  any  ground. 

AristuS. 

Let  us  then  repair  to  that  arched  bower,  where  neither  heat  ] 
nor  noife  are  likely  to  difturb  us.— Give  me  leave  to  lead  the 
way.  The  fruit  and  wine  ftiall  follow  us. 

Cleanthes. 

i will  not  decline  a talk  fo  obligingly  impofed  upon  me, 
though  I doubt  not  but  many  prefent  are  better  qualified  for  it 
than  myfelfi 

HortEnsius. 

I promife  you  I am  not  of  the  number;  and  I even  tremble 
for  your  fuccefs. 

CleantUeS. 

1 am  obliged  to  your  friendly  fears;  but  left  they  fhould 
millead  Aristus,  I think  it  neceffary  in  a fummary  way  to 
explain  the  nature  of  my  undertaking  to  him.  I happen, 
Aristus,  to  be  wonderfully  difpofed  to  fancy,  that  all  things 
are  fo  contrived,  as  that  we  generally  have  it  in  our  power  to 

make  them  fubfervient  to  our  intereft  -^ We  are  unavoidably 

affefted  with  every  thing  around  us;  this  is  granted.  But  it 
appears  to  me,  that  we  might  avoid  many  unhappy  influences, 
under  which  we  daily  fuffer,  by  a due  obfervance  of  eertain 

G g rules 
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rules  incur  own  power:  and  that  many  of  the  evils  which 
occafion  fuch  frequent  complaints,  may  be  robbed  of  their  more 
malignant  quality,  and  rendered  harmlefs,  when  they  cannot  be 

made  palatable. 1 repeat  it,  (for  it  cannot  fink  too  deep  into 

our  minds)  that  relative  fitnefs  is  the  whole  of  human  happinefs, 
whether  applied  to  mind  or  body  ; and  I have  afferted  that  in 
mofl;  cafes,  there  is  fo  little  attention  paid  to  it,  that  from  hence, 
more  than  from  any  unfavorable  circumftances  in  our  nature, 
much  of  human  fuffering  flows.  Is  there  any  thing  in  this 
fo  very  paradoxical,  any  thing  repugnant  to  reafon  or  expe- 
rience? 

• . -n 

SOPHRONIUS. 

I acknowledge  the  truth  of  muchnf  what  you  have  faid;  but 
fom'e  difficulties  ftill  remain.  For  inftance,  I have  remarked  ma- 
ny, who  though  they  feemed  pleafed,  and  made  the  bell  of  events 
for  a part  of  their  lives,  yet  feldom  could  keep  their  temper  or 
good  humor  to  the  end.  And  'this  in  people,  who  fancied 
they  were  taking  the  very  fteps  you  recommend,  of  adopting 

things  agreeable  to  their  tafte. 

* \ 

Cleanthes, 

This  difappointment  is  eafily  accounted  for.  There  are  fuch 
changes  introduced  by  the  hand  of  time,  both  of  mind  and 
body,  that  the  fame  thing  cannot  always  pleafe : And  not  un- 
ufually  very  diftant  taftes  and  even  oppofite  inclinations  are 
feen  to  follow  in  fuccefliom  Hence  thofe  falutary  cautions  of 
not  tying  ourfelves  to  unrelaxing  rules  of  condudl,  when  the 
fatisfadlion  refulting  from  them  no  longer  exifts.  The  things 
remain  the  fame  ; it  is  we  that  alter — ~Non  Jum  qualis  eram,  may 
be  applied  by  every  mortal ; and  with  refpedt  almoft  to  every 

amufement.^ There  is  a decency,  there  is  a propriety,  I am 

fure  there  is  a plealure,  in  always  ading  conformably  to  the 
dictates  of  reafon.  But  if  age  (for  inflance}  will  alfecl  the  levity, 

and 
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and  join  in  the  giddy  fchemes  of  fuch,  whofe  powers  and  paf* 
lions  are  of  a higher  form,  what  can  be  expeded  but  difappoint- 
ment?  What  ought  to  follow  but  derifion  ? Nor  will  youth  reap 
any  comfort  from  affeded  formality,  or  from  difguifing  itfelf  in 
the  garb  of  foberer  years. — ‘In  nothing,  more,  perhaps,  is  this  ab* 
furdity  feen,  than  in  the  levelling  tyranny  of  falhion,  where 
tottering  age  muft  face  the  fame  inclement  fkies,  and  as  lightly 
clad,  as  the  fprightly  glow  of  buxom  youth.  What  wonder 
then,  if  man  anticipates,  or  doubles  the  infirmities  to  which  he 
is  naturally  heir?  The  difpofition  will  determine  our  real  feel- 
ings in  fpite  of  all  our  tricks ; as  our  conflitution  will  the  pain 
or  pleafure  of  our  purfuits.— 

Aristus. 

Yet,  alas  ! this  tyranny  is  extended  to  the  table  as  well  as  to 
the  toilet;  and  we  muft  eat  and  drink,  not^  only  what  we  do 
not  like,  but  even  what  we  do  not  know. 

Cleanthes. 

*Tis  very  true ; and  yet  independant  of  whim  and  caprice, 
there  is  a real  change  of  palate,  as  well  as  of  the  powers  of  digef- 
tion,  at  different  periods  of  our  lives. 

Aristus. 

I have  occafionally  converfed  with  medical  gentlemen,  who 
Were  of  opinion,  that  this  alteration  of  tafte  and  appetite,  was 
an  inftance  of  the  perpetual  care  of  Providence  for  our  welfare. 

HoRTENSIUSi 

Thofe  gentlemen  you  fpeak  of,  are  pleafed  to  call  wine  the 
Lac  Senum,  But  I find  nothing  repugnant  to  my  conflitution, 
even  at  prefent,  in  good  Burgundy  and  Champaign,  though  my 
follies  and  flights  denote  m^young^ 
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Philalethes. 

The  juice  of  the  grape  in  moderation,  fuits  all  ages  above 
infancy,  and  perhaps  difagrees  with  few  conftitutions.-— 
But  the  remark  of  Cleanthes,  remains  notwithdanding 
unrefuted.  If  the  powers  of  digeftion,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  our  fluids  vary,  as  they  certainly  do,  at  different 
periods  of  our  lives,  fo  doubtlefs  fhould  our  diet ; and  to  fay 
that  we  have  no  natural  propenfity  to  guide  us  to  a judicious 
choice,  would  be  to  allow  the  brutes  to  have  more  forefight 
thanourfelves. 

SoPHRONIUff. 

But  do  we  not  on  the  Other  hand,  Philalethes,  frequently* 
fee  people  fond  of  what  is  particularly  noxious  to  their  confti- 
tutiori  ? What  is  dame  Nature’s  defign  here? 

Philalethes, 

The  very  circumfiance  of  being  denied,  greatly  enhances  the 
value  of  what  we  covet,  and  makes  us  proportionally  more 
eager  after  it;  and  then  the  mind  rather  than  the  body  is  to  be 
called  to  an  examination;  but  it  may  be  accounted  for  even  on 
the  principle  of  conftitution:  Inafmuch  as  we  can  never  eagerly 
defire,  what  always  gives  us  pain ; and  the  things  which  now 
for  a while  difagree,  having  formerly  given  us  pleafure,  we 
naturally  hope  to  recover  that  ftate  again,  and  feel  internal  long- 
ings to  . make  the  experiment.  And  in  general,  with  fuccefs. 
Antipathies  born  with  us,  and  unintelligible  abhorrences,  as 
they  are  rare,  fo  they  need  not  be  introduced  into  this  account,. 

Hortensius. 

But  upon  this  principle  of  Nature  being  man’s  internal' prompt 
ter  to  whatever  is  peculiarly  proper,^  how  can  we  account  for  the 
univerfal  abhorrence  we  all  entertain  for  medicine?  Should  not 
this  Dea  Conservatrix  impel  us  on  to  our  good,  and  make 
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US  pant  for  the  medicated  bowl,  whether  crowned  with  worm- 
wood, or  rofes? 

Philalethes. 

I do  not  in  the  firfl;  place  allow  there  is  an  univerfal  abhor- 
rence in  our  nature  to  phyfic ; for  ufe,  or  fome  other  caufe 
makes  it  palatable  to  many;  nay,  we  introduce  one  of  the  moll 

fetid  drugs  into  fauce,  and  even  into  fnuff. But  when  other- 

ways,  it  is  fufhcient  to  fay,  that  nature  is  not  idle  where  our 

health  is  concerned. She  receives  and  retains  the  molt  nau- 

feous  compohtions,  when  inftrumental  to  thfe  grand  objeft, 
health. She  forefees  probable  fufferings  in  the  way,  and  wil- 
lingly embraces  them,  as  neceflary  to  fuccefs. The  greateft. 

generals  have  not  been  afhamed  to  confefs  fome  little  tremor  at 
the  onfet  to  battles  in  which  they  have  come  off  conquerors.—- - 
And  martyrs  have  not  always  viewed  the  flake  without  tranfitory 
terror.  For  I fpeak  not  of  nature  as  of  a compulfive  force,  but 
as  of  an  impelling  and  generally  prevailing  principle. 

But  it  is  time  to  reftore  the  oar  to  Clean thes’  hand,  though 
from  his  filence  I prefume  we  have  not  fleered  much  out  of  the 
way. 

Cleanthes. 

I 

No— but  to  ufe  your  own  metaphor,  you  have  not  crowded 
all  the  fail  you  might;  you  have  paffed  over  that  very  falutary 
fagacity  of  nature,  which  in  illnefs  fo  particularly  difpofes  us  ta 
covet  things  beneficial,  and  to  loath  things  detrimental.  Of  this 
kind  is  our  great  averfion  to  flefh  in  every  fhape  during  a putrid 
Hate  of  our  juices,  and  our  eagernefs  for  every  thing,  acid. 

Hortensius. 

By  your  leave  then,  either  Nature  or  her  handmaids  were 

millaken,  in  a violent  fever  I lately  had. For  my  nature 

called  aloud  for  water  and  fmall  beer,  and  I well  remember 
they  were  both  denied  me. 


Cle- 
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Cleanthes. 

It  was  yourfelf  only  that  was  miftaken.— called  aloud/ 
and  properly,  for  fmall  diluting  liquors;  it  was  Hortensius 
called  for  cold  water  and  fmall  beer. 

Aristus. 

I believe  Cleanthes  is  pretty  right.-^Not  but  there  are  in- 
ftances  of  very  fuccefsful  temerities  to  be  met  W4th  in  the  chro* 
nicies  of  the  fick. 

* Cleanthes* 

Perhaps  they  only  appear  fuch  to  us,  from  our  ignorance  of 
what  nature  is  defigning. 


Hortensius* 

I mu  ft  notalk  Cleanthes  for  a definition,  it  feems;  butlmay^ 
perhaps,  for  an  explanation,  of  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
Nature,  in  medicine. 

Cleanthes, 

It  is  a power  with  which  the  human  body  is  endued,  refulting 
from  the  union  and  harmony  of  its  parts,  and  their  intimate  com- 
munication with  the  feat  of  fenfe,  the  brain,  of  raifing  fuch  com- 
motions within  itfelf,  as  have  an  immediate  tendency  to  remove 
obftrudlions,  throw  off  what  is  hurtfuh  and  change  or  check  the 
courfe  of  various  fluids*  Some  perfonify  as  it  Were  this  power,  and 
give  it  the  name  of  Anima,  enthroning  it  in  the  mind,  whence  it 
darts  its  providential  eyes  into  every  part  of  our  frame,  to  pre- 
vent difeafes,  and  ward  off  danger : but  if  we  confider  all  the 
artifices  attributed  to  this  imaginary  being,  we  fhall  find  her 
fometimes  over-a6ling  her  part,  and  fometimes  miftaking  it< 
Which  errors  are  eafily  accounted  for,  if  we  make  the  word 
Nature  hand  for  matter  and  motion,  as  blended  in  the  ftru6lure 
of  the  body.  In ’this  fenfe  I underftand  the  4>ucrif  of  Hippocrates 
and  the  ancients,  the  Natura  of  Sydenham  and  the  moderns. 

Aris-tus. 
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Aristus, 

You  allow  therefore  that  nature  is  fometimes  miflaketi  in  her 
operations,  and  (lands  in  need  of  corre6tion. 

Cleanthes, 

Very  frequently;  and  yetthefe  errors  have  been  afcribed  to  a 
providential  interpolition  of  the  Anima.  Take  an  inftance : 
Violent  reachings  ufually  attend  a (harp  fit  of  the  Hone  or  gravel. 
This  is  faid  to  be  a contrivance  of  this  tutelary  being,  to  drive 
the  ftone  along  the  paflage  to  the  bladder,  whereas  it  is  more 
l^ly  to  retard  its  progrefs,  and  certain  to  impair  the  flrength. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

What  is  Nature  doing  then  all  this  time? 

Cleanthes. 

Nothing — fhe  is  overpowered,  and  wants  afliflance.  The 
reachings  are  the  confequence  of  a general  irritation  begun  by 
the  afperities  or  fize  of  the  concretion,  and  communicated  to 

the  nerves  of  the  flomach till  thefe  and  all  the  parts  are  more 

compofed,  there  is  little  chance  of  expelling  the  enemy. 

Hortensius. 

By  your  leave,  let  us  change  the  difcourfe#  I fhall  grow 
whimfical  if  I hear  too  much  of  thefe  things. 

Cleanthes. 

Withal!  my  heart:  Though  I forget  where  we  were* 

Aristus. 

ni  help  you  on — an  obfervation  occurs  to  me,  from  your 
refledion  on  the  change  of  difpofition,  being  dependant  on  that 
of  years,  which  feems  to  make  a little  againll  your  very  compre- 

henfive  fcheme  of  happinefs.  It  is  this that  there  feems 

to 
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to  be  no  feafon  or  period  of  life  which  a reafonable  man  would 
d^re  to  fix  on,  might  he  have  his  choice  of  remaining  in  it, 

during  his  refidence  on  earth. For  indeed  where  could  he 

fix?  He  would  hardly  prefer  the  helplefs  ftate  of  infancy  ; and 
yet  infants  have  their  joys  it  is  certain;  but  they  leave  not  Cuffi- 
cient  traces  on  the  memory,  to  be  afterwads  defcribed.  Much 
of  the  apparent  fuffering,  the  fobs  and  forrows  of  this  age,  arife 
from  the  improper  condu6l  of  thofe  about  us,  as  well  as  many 
that  are  really  fuch.  But  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  man,  after 
having  known  the  ufe  of  reafon,  fhould  fix  on  an  exiflence 
where  he  has  fo  few  powers  at  command. 

The  life  and  fire  of  youth,  would  feem  more  ftrongly  to  re- 
commend itfelf,  but  that  unfortunately  this  age  is  not  without 
alloy*  The  fire  often  burns  too  furious  for  our  own  fafety,  and 
not  unfrequently  endangers  that  of  the  public;  fo  that  the  par- 
ties themCelves  have  acknowledged  the  unfatisfa6lorinefs  of  their 
purfuits,  and  have  experienced  the  approach  even  of  autumn 
with  pleafure,  tired  with  the  dangerous  furfeit  of  a youthful 
fummer. 

HoarfiNSius, 

You  have  faid  enough  on  that  head.— Pray  hafleii  to  the  next 
ftate, 

Aristus. 

A ftate,  which  is  doubtlefs  the  beft  calculated  for  the  true 
enjoyment  of  life;  but  in  which  we  a6l  perhaps  more  inju- 
dicioufly  than  might  be  expeded. 

The  latter  end  and  dregs  of  life,  are  fo  frequently  held  out  to 
us  in  an  unfavorable  manner,  as  almbft  to  eftablifh  a neceftity  of 
fuppofing  bodily  infirmity  and  riiental  perverfenefs,  the  una- 
voidable concomitants  of  age.  But  though  this  is  not  quite  a 
fair  reprefentation  of  the  matter,  yet  there  is  too  much  truth  in 
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it,  to  allow  the  leafl:  probability  of  this  being  the  fituation,  to 
which  we  Ihould  give  the  preference. 

Hortensius. 

Unlefs,  when  Nature  fends  new  teeth,  furniihes  frefh  crops  of 
hair,  and  beats  off  each  hovering  infirmity,  as  a careful  mother 
would  do  the  flies  that  were  about  to  fettle  on  her  fleeping 
babe. 

CCEANTHES. 

You  can  ridicule  this  age  I fee,  Hortensius,  without  blufli- 
ing;  but  thefe  are  Rarce  Aves,  not  to  be  brought  into  precedents. 

The  proper  reply  to  what  Aristus  has  offered  I take  to  be 

this: — That  each  ftate  in  fucceffion  has  a referve  of-qoniforts  for 
man,  dependant  on,  and  connected  with  each  other. — Happinefs, 
like  fome  profpeds,  arifing  not  from  a Angle  view,  but  from, 
comparing  a wide  expanfe  together,  where  deferts  are  oppofed 
to  fruitful  vallies,  rocks  to  plains;  the  terrors  of  the  main,  to  the 
Toothings  of  the  rill;  the  folemnity  of  a ruin,  to  the  enchanting 
melody  of  a grove. 

And  from  thus  arguing  on  the  principles  of  variety  and  com- 
parifon,'  as  relative  to  human  happinefs,  a word  or  two  might  be 
offered  in  favor  of  fickhefs  and  pain,  if  I was  not  afraid  of  fur- 
prifing  Hortensius  too  much. 

• 4-  , ■ t i ^ 

Hortensius; 

You  cannot  furprife  me  more  than  you  have  already  done ; 
you  have  opened  a feene  quite  new  to  my  imagination,  and  may 
(for  the  prefent  at  leafl)  tranfport  me  whither  you  will. — I have 
read,  that  health  for  want  of  change  becomes  difeafe:  Nay,  that 
there  is  a pleafure  in  madnefs  which  none  but  madmen  know; 
but  I muft  Gonfefs  thefe  are  pleafures  I am  not  eager  to  tafle. 


Hh 


Cle- 


CleANTUES.  ' ; 

Thefe  are  very  (Irong  exprelTions,  it  mun:  be  allowed;  but  that 
fomething  fimilar  to  the  firft  of  thefe  aflertions  is  not  entfrely 
without  foundation,  is  not  perhaps  fo  dilHcuU  to  make  appear, 

Hortensius. 

To  fpeak  in  defence  of  ficknefs,  pain,  and  infirmity,  feems  to 
me,  as  ftfange  an  attempt,  as  a panegyric  on  folly. 

ClE  ANTHES. 

It  is  propofed  only  to  flrip  it  of  what  does  not  effentlally  belong 
to  it,  and  to  fet  it  in  the  fairefl;  light  it  will  bear;  when  wc 
may  probably  fee  reafon,  not  only  to  fupprefs  our  murmurs, 
but  to  grow  reconciled  to  our  fufferings;  when  we  find  that  as 
pain  often  treads  on  the  heels  of  pleafure,  fo  pleafure  not  unfre- 
quently  follows  pain. 

The  parching  heat  of  a raging  fever,  excites  fuch  eager  defires 
after  cooling  and  plentiful  drink,  that  gratified  to  its  wifh,  it  is 
produ6iive  of  fuch  pleafurable  fenfations,  as  experience  alone, 
not  defcriptioxi,  can  comprehend.  Even  fency  fomedmes  lends 
her  tranfitory  aid,  by  refrefhing  the  flumbers  of  the  ficltwith  the 
idea  of  cooling  flreams.  Let  a lefs  degree  of  thirft,  the  effeft  of 
heat  and  labor,  but  feize  the  weary  traveller,  and  what  boafted 
neftar  can  exceed  the  fweets  of  the  mofl  plain  and  obvious 
drinks? 

To  fpread  the  languid  limbs  on  eafy  beds,  or  give  the  tired 
eye  to  fweet  flumber,  are  abatements  in  the  calculation,  and 
muft  be  fubftra^ed  from  the  fum  total,  oflickly  fufferings;  they 
become  a kind  of  comparative  enjoyment.— There  are  feveral 
delightful  fenfations,  which  we  either  experience  not,  or  very 
faintly,  in  a (late  of  uninterrupted  eafe.-^— A ceffation  of  pain  is 
produdive  of  fuch  exquifite  happinefs,  that  we  can  find  no  pro- 
perer  method  of  expreffmg  it,  than  by  comparing  it  to  celeftial 
blifs.  For  as  an  exemption  from  pain  is  one  of  the  ingredients 

of 
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of  happinefs  above,  fo  the  removal  of  it,  conftitutes  a heavea 
below. 

Hortensius. 

You  allow  then  that  difeafe  and  fuffering  are  the  lot  of  man, 
but  that  fome  how  or  other,  he  will  get  the  better  of  them  at 
laft,  and  fo  be  happy.  The  little  Douceurs  you  throw  in,  of  foft 
beds,  comfortable  drinks,  and  the  like,  are  unknown  to  all  the 
lower  clafs  of  men,  and  confequently  to  the  far  greater  part  of 
the  creation.  There  are  numerous  beings  who  feel  the  pains  of 
ficknefs,  and  the  fting  of  poverty  together;  where  to  their  bo- 
dily trials  are  added,  the  more  excruciating  fufferings  of  the 
mind;  from  a helplefs  family  weeping  around,  and  calling  for 
that  daily  bread,  which  they  are  too  young  to  expeft  at  prefent 
from  any,  but  their  father  which  is  on  earth.  Where  can  fuch 
an  obje6l  derive  arguments,  of  comfort  to  fupport  him  under  fuch 
accumulated  trials?  Are  not  bodily  fufferings  in  fuch  circum- 
flances,  indeed  an  intolerable  load? 

Cleanthes. 

From  the  feeling  manner  in  which  you  paint  thefe  fufferings, 
I am  certain  you  have  been  ufed  to  relieve  them;  and  if  fo, 
allow  Providence  has  not  entirely  deferted  the  poor  man’s 
caufe. 

Hortensius, 

I have,  Cleanthes, — and  the  firfl:  ferious  check  I ever  gave 
to  my  follies,  was  owing  to  the  rapturous  pleafure  I experienced 
on  fuch  an  occalion.  I found  myfelf  repaid  with  intereft,  the 

happinefs  I bellowed  on  others, -But  what  proportion  does 

fuch  relief  bear  to  the  conllant  diflreffes  of  the  poor  ? 
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Cleanthes.  . ' 

You  feetn  to  forget,  Hortensius,  that  whatever  virtues  may 
have  deferted  your  native  country,  Charity  flill  continues  to 
adorn  it.  There  are  numberlefs  benevolent  fpirits  who  go  about 
doing  good,  who  by  their  counfel  and  example  in  different 
parts  of  this  happy  ifland,  have  raifed,  and  fupport  charitable 
foundations,  for  the  reception  of  the  really  poor,  laboring 
under  difeafes  of  whatever  kind.  This  heavenly  principle  of 
compaffion,  almoft  keeps  pace  with  the  claims  upon  it,  from, 
the  aumber.of  the  wretched  ; and  may  this  fpirit  never  fail  ! 

SOPHRONIUS. 

It  never  can,  Cle  anthes,  in  a nation,  that  has  fo  often  been 
merciful,  even  to  its  captive  foes. 

Cleanthes* 

But  to  return  from  this  digreffion.  The  benevolent  Creator, 
has  not  been  wanting  in  providing  armor  for  all  ranks  of  his 
creatures,  againft  the  affaults  of  fo  dreadful  an  enemy  as  pain^~^ 
It  is  acknowledged  that  our  bodies  are  capable  of  feeling  fuch 
excruciating  tortures,  fuch  inexpreffible  agonies,  as  have  made 
heathens  defert  the  flation  appointed  them  by  Providence,  and 
raflily  put  an  end  to  their  lives.  The  refignation  of  the  ehrifiian, 
does  notfo  far  alter  the  man,  as  to  divefl;  him  of  his  bodily  feel- 
ings. And  pain  may  continue  till  it  gets  the  better  of  life,  or 
(what  is  much  worfe)  till  it  gets  the  better  of  reafon.  But  in  this 
dreadful  hate  of  things,  we  are  provided  with  a remedy,  a plant 
of  which  we  may  tafte  and  live:  Whofe  juice  has  the  power  of 
obtunding  the  fharpeff  bufferings,  and  of  giving  (almoft  in  a 
moment)  infenfibility  andeafe. 

Aristus. 

Did  not  Sylvius  declare.,  that  he  could  not  have  been 
prefent  at  fome  fecnes  he  was  called  to,  and  muft  have  given 

over 
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over  the  practice  of  phyfic,  if  fuch  a drug  as  Opium  had  not 
been  difcovered? 

Cleanthes, 

He  did;  and  with  a degree  of  zeal  that  does  honor  to  huma- 
nity, It  is  not  only  hard  to  endure,  it  is  moll  afFe6ling  and 
fhocking  even  to.  look  on  fome  of  the  confli6ls  which  human 
nature  undergoes  : Yet  for  which  immediate  eafe  could  not  pof- 
fibly  be  procured,  but  from  medicines  of  this  particular  clafs. 

Philalethes 

I entirely  agree  with  you  in  the  fa61:.  But  I think  you  might 
add  fomething  farther  in  defence  of  your  caufe.  There  is  a 
power  within  us,  whencefoever  derived,  to  which  we  commonly 

give  the  name  of  Refolution, But  it  has  this  effe61;,  in  general, 

that  by  exerting  it,  we  fulFer  lefs  than  we  fhould  do  without  it. 
That  it  is  not  imaginary,  or  entirely  dependant  on  conhitution, 
is  evident  from  the  perfons  who  are  often  feen  to  exert  it. — And 
indeed  we  frequently  do  not  know  we  poflefs  it,  till  a difagree- 
able  occafion,  makes  the  happy  difcovery.  , 

Cleanthes. 

I am  very  well  convinced  there  are  latent  powers  both  of 
mind  and  body,  that  called  forth  in  great  extremities,  are  capa- 
ble of  blunting  the  keen  edge  of  affliction  and  pain;  and  that  no 
one  in  the  calm  feafon  of  health  and  eafe,  can  form  any  proper 
notion  of  what  his  behavior  would  be,  under  heavy  trials.  Be  • 
this  afTihance  derived  from  fupernatural  aid,  or  inferior  caufes, 
it  fights  Hill  on  the  fide  of  human  nature. 

SOPHRONIUS, 

I have  obferved,  that  in  proportion  to  the  averfion  with  which 
medicines  are  fwallowed,  they  become  lefs  ferviceable,  or  more 

trouble  fome 
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troublefome  in  their  operation;  and  I have  read  of  perfons  who 
have  worked  themfelves  up  to  fuch  a degree  of  antipathy,  that 
the  very  fight  and  fmell  of  phyfic,  has  brought  on  all  the  confe- 
quences,  that  the  compofition  taken  down  could  poflibly  have 
done. 

Cleanthes. 

This  too  has  been  obferved  by  Boyle  and  others.  But  to 
conclude  the  topic  of  fick  men’s  comforts,  let  me  add,  the  return 
of  tafte  and  appetite  after  conftant  loathings;  of  air  and  exercife* 
after  tedious  confinement;  of  the  fight  and  enjoyment  of  friends, 
aft  r a (late  of  ftupidity,  or  frenzy:  thefe  are  fo  many  inlets  of 
new  perceptions  of  pleafure,  to  be  fet  againft  the  exceptionable 
parts  of  the  feenes  we  have  gone  through;  but  of  pleafure, 
which  owes  its  origin  and  force,  to  antecedent  misfortunes.  In  a 
word,  we  enjoy  blelfings  better,  after  having  known  the  want  of 
them : and  we  are  apt  to  lofe  the  relifli  of  them  as  fuch,  when 
they  become  the  conftant  companions  of  our  lives.  And  in  this 
fenfe  probably  it  is,  Hortensius,  that  health,  for  want  of 
change,  was  boldly  lliled  difeafe. 

Philalethes. 

But  on  this  principle,  fliould  not  mifery,  if  terminating  at  lafl:, 
be  the  moll  promifing  foil  for  producing  a full  and  lading  crop 
of  happinefs  ? 

Cleanthes, 

I venture  not  to  aflert  fo  much;  but  I am  inclined  to  think, 
that  a life  unchequered  by  difappointments,  unagitated  by 
defires,  and  unruffled  by  misfortunes,  would  in  the  prefent  Hate 
of  human  nature  be  a very  infipid  exifience:  and  that  we  have 
but  little  reafon  to  complain  of  that  regulation,  which  makes 
many  hardlhips  conducive  to  our  trueft  interell,  and  crowns  our 
very  fufiferings  with  pleafure. 


IIOR- 
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Hortensius. 

I muft  confefs  that  the  happinefs  which  can  only  be  extra6led 
from  mifery,  is  not  much  to  my  palate, 

Cleanthes. 

Perhaps  not.  But  if  I fhould  fubllitute  the  paffions  inllead  oF 
the  misfortunes  of  life,  and  prove  that  fome  of  thofe  which  are 
deemed  fo  troublefome,  are  very  capable  of  being  inllrumental 
in  the  happinefs  both  of  body  and  mind,  what  would  you  fay  to 
this,  Hortensius? 

Hortensius, 

That  you  can  change  all  you  touch  to  gold.  The  Lydian 
King  however,  as  I remember,  was  no  great  gainer  by  the  ex- 
periment, 1 know  not  what  fuccefs  it  may  have  in  your  hands, 

Cleanthes. 

The  paflions,  Hortensius,  were  indifputably  given  us  for 
our  prefent  as  well  as  future  advantage.  They  require  fome 
kind  of  management,  as  what  does  not,  that  is  capable  of  doing 
harm  as  well  as  good?  A certain  degree  of  wind  carries  the 
mariner  brifkly,  yet  fafely  on ; in  the  fame  manner  a proper 
proportion  of  warmth  in  our  temper,  animates  zeal  and  per- 
feverance  in  things  commendable ; while  a ftorm  endangers  or 
overfets  the  veflel.  *Tis  not  the  brilknefs  with  which  we  fail  on 
the  fea  of  life,  but  our  touching  at  improper  ports,  that  ruins  us. 

Aristus, 

This  is  no  new  doclrine  with'  refpe^l;  to  the  mental  part  of  us: 
'but  I am  at  a lofs  to  know  how  you  make  a brifk  exertion  of  the 
paflTions  fubfervient  to  the  body’s  advantage?  I thought  health 
had  confilled  in  keeping  them  very  tame.  You  would  not  bring 
lire  and  faggot  to  put  out  a fever? 
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Cleanthes, 

No — but  to  kindle  one  I might.  You  are  to  know  that  pKy- 
ficians  in  fome  cafes  (land  in  great  need  of  fuch  a commotion  of 
blood,  as  is  underflood  by  that  term,  and  yet  cannot  always 
obtain  it.  I am  almofl  inclined  to  give  you  a pleafant  hiftory  of 
this  fort,  on  which  I fhould  be  glad  of  Hortensius’s  remarks. 

Hortensius. 

But  if  I don’t  underUand  the  fubjecl? 

Cleanthes, 

We  fhall  fee  that  prefently, A reporter  of  flrange  events  in- 

forms us,  that  the  Emperor  Pal^eologus  the  fecond  of  the  name, 
was  fick,  and  kept  his  bed  a twelve-month  together,  of  a difeafe 
that  his  phylicians  could  fcarce  find  a name  for,  and  much  lefs 
medicines  to  cure;  but  when  all  defpaired  of  his  recovery,  aa 
Old  Woman  told  the  Emprefs,  that  if  (be  made  it  her  bufioefs  to 
vex  and  anger  the  Emperor  to  purpofe,  and  would  purfue  that 
method  continually,  it  would  reftore  him  to  his  former  health. 
That  Sex  the  hi^iorldLU,)  being  generally  provided 

with  fuch  a remedy,  the  Emprefs  applied  it  immediately,  and  to 
that  degree,  as  to  fuffer  nothing  to  be  done  Which  he  com- 
manded; butfo  crolfed  and  vexed  him  in  every  thing,  that  the 
torment  (he  continually  gave  him,  at  length  forced  him  into  a 
fweat,  by  which  means  the  natural  heat  being  ftirred  up,  and 
augmented  by  ill  ufage,  it  perfe6lly  diflipated  and  difeharged 
the  offending  humors  that  occafioned  his  ficknefs,  and  the  Em- 
peror was  perfe6lly  recovered;  furvived  this  diflemper  twenty 
years,  and  continued  in  health,  till  he  was  fixty.  What  think 
YOU  of  this,  Hortensius? 

Hortensius. 

That  ’tis  a hiffory  of  the  author’s  own  invention,  calculated 
only  for  the  trite  purpofe  of  calumniating  the  fair  fex,  who 
deferve  not  fuch  ungenerous  treatment. 


Cle- 
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Cleanthes, 

I fee  you  do  underfland  the  fubjefl,  becaufe  you  fire  at  a 
proper  time  and  in  a proper  manner,  in  the  fex*s  defence. 

Hortensius. 

I am  afraid  a little  too  late,  to  revenge  myfelf  on  the  author  of 
your  tale. 

Cleanthes. 

Whatever  becomes  of  the  tale,  the  alTertion  is  extremely  true, 
that  unaccountable  cures  have  been  performed,  by  the  effeds  of 
fright,  fear  and  fury,  whether  accidentally  or  defignedly  excited^ 
—The  Gout  has  not  only  been  inftantly  removed  by  the  paffions 
of  fear  and  furprize,  but  eradicated  for  life;  and  paralytic  lame- 
nefs  and  contradions,  have  been  fucceeded  by  freedom  of 
motion,'  in  confequence  of  violent  and  outrageous  paffion;  at  leaft, 
if  we  may  give  credit  to  hiflories  that  are  very  well  attefted. 

Hortens-ius, 

Why  this  is  charming Pain,  Poverty,  Labor,  Sicknefs— 

all  trifles!  Passion,  the  Juror  brevis  of  former  moralifls,  falu- 
tary  and  commendable  ! ' » 

t 

Cleanthes. 

A comfortable  inflance  at  lead  among  many,  that  Providence 
is  ever  watching  to  bring  good  out  of  evil,  for  the  more  extenfive 
happinefs  of  the  creation. 

But  view  it  in  a medical  light,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  con- 
tradidory  to  our  bed  founded  notions  of  the  human  druclure. 
Think  only  of  the  fluids  driven  back  as  it  were  from  the  circum- 
ference to  the  centre  of  the  body,  by  a fudden  fright,  and  as 
indantly  driven  out  again,  by  the  neceffity  of  as  fudden  and  im» 
petuous  a refolution.  What  a fhock  mud  the  body  thus  funain 
between  fuch  contradi6;ory  motions?  and  what  can  be  effeflcd 

li  fimilar 
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fimilar  to  this,  by  the  power  oE  amy:  known  medicine  ? efpecially 
if  we  confider;,  that  fonfo  whicbj  m.%ht  to  bribg 

about  great  revolutions  in'  our  fyftem,^  throw  the  ftomach 
generally  into  fuch  diforder,  as  to  prevent  the  experiment  from 
being  brought  to  a conclufton't’-or  elfe  they  are  fo  weakened  by 
the  compafs  they  are-  forced  to  take;  as  to  arrive  at-the  placJe'of 
their  deilination  with  too  little  force  to  conquer,  or  ev-en  to 
attack  the  enemy. 

Aristus;  i 

Thefe  inllances,  I prefume;  are  very  r&re,  and  tHerefdre*  it 
would  not  be  prudent  to  venture  on  the  Gout,  becaufe  nowaitd 
then  a miracle  is  performed  in  its^avor, 

i 

Hortensius. 

No,  Aristus,  noronmany  purfu its -which  recommend  them- 
felves  to  i neon  fide  rate'  youth,  by  a prom-ife  of  prefent  fatis- 
faftion,  and  a poffibility  of  no  difagreeable  confequences.  But 
prudence  does  not  flourilh  very  remarkably  in  this  foil. 

But  there  is  anotfier'  thing  which  troubles  me  much,  I feel  a 
perpetual  thirft  for  variety*  and  experience  a reftlelTnefs  in 
myfelf,  and  obferve  the  fame  in  others  of  my  age.  Iwiflithis 
might  be  pardonable  in  the  eyes  of  fuch  a Philofopher  as  Cle* 
ANTHEs,  I can  hardly  expe 61  more. 

Cleanthes. 

Indeed,  my  lively  friend,  but  you  may. — -It  can  be  vin- 
dicated upon  rational  principles,  deduced  from  the  fl;ru61ure  of 
the  body,  which  cannot  remain  long  in  the  fame  ftate  and  con- 
dition, without  manifeft  inconveniencies.-i — Let  us  fuppofe  a 
man,  in  order  to  avoid  tfoublefome  fatigue*  to  fit  Hill  many  days, 
and  to  enjoy  life  as  he  may  fancy,  by  partaking  of  delicacies  in 
which  he  delights.  The  higheft  happinefs  his  condition  feems 
capable  of,  would  be  to  fall  afleep— ^perchance  that  fleep,  un- 
quiet. 
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quiet,  and  unrefrefliing— let  him  by  way  of  trial,  at  fome  other 
time,  purfue  bufinefs  or  amufement,  till  he  is  hungry  and  fa- 
tigued; and  then  let  him  tell  us,  which  day’s  meal  appeared  to 
him  the  moll  favory,  and  from  which  fleep,  be  derived  the  mofl 
refrefhment. 

The  wearinefs  we  complain  of  when  we  continue  long  in  one 
pofture,  even  in  fitting  fiill,  may  feem  a hardlhip  upon  our 
nature;  and  it  founds  like  a paradox  to  alTert,  that  reft  may  be 
produ6live  of  uneafinefs;  yet  nothing  is  more  certain;  and  it  is  a 
wife  and  excellent  provifion  for  the  welfare  of  man,  by  prompt- 
ing him  to  frequent  change  of  pofture,  and  urging  him  to  fuch 
degrees  of  motion,  as  are  necelfary  to  promote  the  circulation  of 
his  fluids,  through  the  many  crooked  meanders  in  which  they 
are  deftined  to  flow;  and  on  the  uninterrupted  courle  of  which, 
fo  much  of* health  depends.  And  hence  the  reftlelfnefs  of  child- 
ren, and  even  their  frequent  crying,  is  attended  with  falutary 
efFe6ls.  — 

Hortensius*. 

I wifh  this  had  been  known  fooner;  for  it  was  my  lot,  and  ! 
fuppofe.  it  is  that  of  moft  children,  to  be  frequently  chaftifed, 
for  being,  as  it  was  called,  naughty,  whereas  to  fretand  cry,  it 
feems,  is  but  a natural  exercife. 

Sapaj^pNius.  ' 

I am  afraidliioRTENSius  willi  ftrain  your  obfervation  to'pa^ 
tronize  the  unlucky  tricks  of  fchool  boys;  and  perfuade  himfelf, 
that  adivity  in  leaping  fences  to  get  at  fruit,  is  only  following 
the  falutary  di6lates  of  nature,  and  that  robbing  orchards  is 
eflential  to  health. 


Clean  THES-, 

As  he.is<pafttbofe  forts  of  temptation  nowr,  ,we  will  not  enquire 
how  he.  acquitted- himfelf  in  that  lively.  period--'Z)i£/ffe.^  dejipere 
in  loco'^ 

I i 2 
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' • Hortensius.  ’ ■ 

' After  fo  genteel  a compliment,  I can  only  obje61:j  with  aiview 
of  real  information.  And  therefore  I fhould  be  glad  to  know 
whether  the  fatiety,  and  even  tendency  to  loathing,  which  is 
^pt  to  follow  the  conftant  ufe  of  any  one  fort  of  diet,  be  likewife 
of  the  number  of  the  falutary  motions  of  nature* 

Cleanthes. 

I am  perfuaded  myfelf  that  it  is:  Inafmuch  as  all  animal  or 
vegetable  food  is  confiftent  with  the  health  of  very  few : but 
from  a proper  mixture  of  the  two,  we  obviate  the  effeft  of  either 
being  predominant.  For  however  digeftion  ought  to  render  the 
ingejla  exa9;ly  homogenous,  it  neither  does  nor  can  conftantly 
accomplifh  the  point;  owing  perhaps  to  accidental  weaknefs,  or 
to  fome  peculiarity  of  the  parts,  or  fluids  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pofe ; or  it  may  be,  to  our  own  intemperate  ufe,  and  therefore^ 
abufe  of  things  falutary  in  themfelves. 

SOPHRONiUS. 

It  is  well  known  that  enquiries  have  been  fet  6n  foot,  and  rules 
laid  down,  in  what  order  to  tafte  the  greatefl;  variety  of  difhes, 
with  the  leaf!  hazard  of  health, 

Philalethes. 

Nay  you  might  as  well  have  added  the  laft  refinement  of  beaftly 
luxury  in  the  Romans^  who  took  care  to  make  artificial  vacancies^ 
for  the  gluttonous  reception  of  the  expefted  treat. 

Cleanthes* 

Without  thefe  faulty  refinements,  nature  is  well  qualified  to 
enjoy  variety,  both  in  food  and  phyfic.  We  can  in  general  range 
over  the  whole  creation,  through  the  vegetable,  animal,  and  mi- 
neral kingdoms,  and  freely  take  down,  not  only  without  hurt, 
but  with  benefit,  food  and  phyfic  of  very  oppofite  qualities; 
• fuch 
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ibch  dslufclous  fweets  or  corrugating  acids’;  tHe  natural  heat  of 
fpices,  and  the  artificial  chill  of  ice.— —And  is  not  this  a more 
welcome  profpe6f,  for  the  welfare  of  the  human  body,  than  the 
fcanty  plan,  and  contra6led  allowance,  of  a handful  of  herbs 
of  food  and  phyfic  only  from  the  vegetable  tribe? 

Aristus. 

I have  heard  that  it  is  a favorite  opinion  with  fome  authors, 
that  we  are  conftitutionally  formed  to  feed  on  Vegetables  only. 

Cleanthes; 

This  has  been  the  opinion  of  fome  phyficians,  and  particularly 
of  Monf.  Hecquet.  The  argument  thrown  into  an  anatomical 
form,  hands  thus — Man,  fay  the  patrons  of  this  doftrine,  and 
all  animals,  who  have  blunt  teeth,  and  long  inteftines,  were 
defigned  originally  to  feed  on  vegetables  only  : while  thofe  with 
(harp  teeth,  and  Ihort  inteftines,  were  framed  to  feed  on  flefti ; 
as  blunt  teeth  are  fitter  for  grinding,  and  long  inteftines  for  al- 
lowing the  food  when  ground,  to  remain  in  the  body  a conve- 
nient time,  to  be  fully  digefted,  fo  as  to  have  the  finer  parts 
taken  up  and  conveyed  into  the  blood ; while  fliarp  teeth  are 
much  fitter  for  rending  afunder  animal  food,  and  fhort  inteftines 
for  hurrying  that  food  out  of  the  body,  which  in  its  nature  is 
liable  to  fpeedy  putrefaflion, 

PiliLALETttES* 

The  anatomical  reafoning  may  be  very  juftj  for  any  thing  I 
know;  and  there  feems  to  be  fomething  ingenious  in  the  theory; 
but  ftill  I am  afraid  it  is  not  agreeable  to  fa6l;  for  not  to  men- 
tion, that  the  beautiful  variety  of  the  animal,  was  coseval  with  - 
that  of  the  vegetable  creation,  we  have  the  exprefs  diredion  of 
God  himfelf  to  the  Jews,  under  the  Mosaic  difpcnfation,  to 
^bftain  from  the  flefti  of  fome  animals,  as  unfit,  and  to  chufe 
that  of  pthers  as  very  fit,  and  lawful  to  be  eaten— a Angular 

inftance 
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inftance  furely,  to  give  man  a liberty  to  enjoy  that  kind  of  food, 
for  which,  according  to  this  theory,  he  was  not  furniflied  with 
proper  organs  and  receptacles  by  his  Maker, 

Cleanthes, 

There  is  no  occafion  for  deep  enquiries  on  the  fubje61:.  Ex- 
perience has  entirely  fettled  the  matter;  for  be (ide  that  man’s 
llomach  is  formed  like  that  of  other  carnivorous  animals,  wc 
find  he  can,  and  does  digefl;  all  forts  of  flefh;  and  to  give  a ftill 
flronger  proof  of  this  difpolition  in  the  human  ftomach,  there  are 
fome  barbarous  nations,  fuch  as  the  Tartars  and  Hotte«- 
TOTS,  that  a^ually  eat  flefh  raw  and  unprepared, 

Aristus, 

I mufl;  confefs  I had  never  yet  confidered  this  circumflance, 
in  any  other  light,  than  as  an  opportunity  offered  us,  by  our 
Creator,  of  indulging  the  pleafures  of  the  palate  more  exten- 
fively  than  if  confined  to  one  kind  of  diet.  And  in  that  light  it 
would  have  defervedour  acknowledgement;  but  more  fo,  when 
profit  is  thus  combined  with  pleafure,' 

SOPHRONIUS, 

And  yet  it  would  feem  as  if  Providence  had  not  yet  done 
enough  for  us,  by  the  uncommon  pains  we  take  to  diverfify 
and  prematurely  force  the  productions  of  every  feafon,  or  to 
imitate  them,  and  prolong  them  beyond  their  natural  bounds, 

Cleanthes. 

It  does  not  feem  reafonableon  a fuppofition  which  I think  cannot 
be  denied  me;  which  is,  that  the  produCts  of  the  earth  come  forth 
and  bloom  at  thofe  particular  times,  when  the  circum fiances  of 

the  feafon  render  them  mofl  falutary  to  man, In  climates  * 

indeed  where  a fainter  fun  fails  to  ripen  juices  to  perfection,  we 

cannot 
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cannot  wonder  at  the  calling  in  auxiliary  heat;  though  be  (ides 
that  the  counterfeit  is  probably  difcoverable,  I fhould  doubt 
whether  fuch  places  flood  equally  in  need  of  fuch  produ6lions. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

But’in  places  where  the  Sun  is  fufficiently  powerful,  we  are 
told  that  impatient  man  ftill  interferes;  and  that  the  ftalks  of  the 
Frontiniac grape  are  twilled,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  fupply  of 
cruder  juices,  and  thus  haflen  the  maturing  of  thofe  already- 
formed. 


Philalethes. 

Nay  authors  go  farther,  and  introduce  a kind  of  vegetable 
adultery;  (for  in  thefe  very  terms  they  fpeak  of  it  themfelves) 
which  is  a method  of  uniting  the  pips  of  lemons  and  oranges,  fo 
as  to  produce  a tree  compounded  of  the  fcent  and  flavor  of  each. 
This  is  faid  to  have  been  frequent  at  Florence. 

Cleanthes. 

There  Teems  to  be  no  harm  in  exercifingthe  wit  and  ingenuity 
of  man  on  fuch  occalions;  what  I am  only  concerned  to  defend 
is,  that  Providence  has  furniftied  every  part  of  the  known  world 
with  whatever  is  neceflary  for  the  life  and  comfort  of  his  crea- 
tures; and  that  as  he  has  greatly  diverfified  the  influence  of  the 
elements  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  he  has  provided  different 
kinds  of  food  and  phyfic,  refpe6lively  fuitable  to  each, 

Hortensius, 

And  every  poifon  carries  about  with  it  it’s  own  antidote, 

Cleanthes, 

That  I do  not  hold  neceffary  to  be  believed.  It  is  fufficient 
that  antidotes  are  to  be  ha4  from  other  hands* 


Kor- 
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Hortensius, 

What  think  you  of  **  a hair  from  the  fame  dog,"  Cleanthes? 

Cleanthes, 

As  of  an  experiment,  which  it  is  probable  HoRXENSiushas  had 
the  curiolity  to  make,  and  therefore  knows  very  well,  what  to 
think  of  it  himfelf* 

Aristus. 

But  I know  not  how  to  reconcile  to  the  opinion  of  every  thing 
falutary  growing  in  our  own  climate,  the  cuftom  of  fetching  fo 
much  of  our  phyfic  from  diftant  parts. 

Cleanthes, 

You  may  underftand  it,  if  you  pleafe  to  confider  that  at  this 
time  of  day  we  import  much  of  our  food,  as  well  as  of  our  phy- 
lic,  from  the  fame  diftant  quarters.  Such  as  fpices,  pickles, 
turtles,  &c.  and  that  univerfal  favorite  with  all  ranks  of  people. 
Tea.  We  only  fetch  the  poifon  and  the  antidote  from  the  fame 
market.  ^ 

Aristus. 

I fufpe6l  you  do  not  think  this  liquor  wholefome. 

Cleanthes. 

Pardon  me — it  may  be  innocently,  and  advantageoufly  drank; 
but  it  was  never  defigned  to  be  the  principal  fupport  of  the 
laboring  poor;  yet  this  abufe  of  it  is  feen,  or  rather  felt,  in  al- 
moft  every  cottage. 

The  argument  however  was  only  meant  to  fhow,  that  while 
we  are  feeding  on  foreign  diet,  we  may  chance  to  experience 
difeafes,  which  foreign  drugs  are  particularly  qualified  to 
cure. 


Arts- 
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Aristus, 

But  fettrng  afide  this  circumflance,  I cannot  think  that  every 
thing  is  produced  in  our  own  country,  that  is  neceflary  for  the 
health  and  welfare  of  it’s  inhabitants. 

Philalethes. 

Nor  can  I— what  Succedanea  can  we  find  at  home,  I would  afk, 
for  Barkf  Rhubarb,  and  fimilar  drugs?  Or  even  if  we  had  thefe 
plants,  and  yet  our  climate  Ihould  not  be  capable  of  bringing 
them  to  their  deftined  perfection,  would  it  not  be  the  fame  thing 
as  if  we  had  them  not? 

SOPHRONIUS. 

But  after  all,  perhaps  our  being  thus  obliged  to  feek  necefla- 
ries  from  other  countries  was  providentially  impofed,  to  teach 
us  univerfal  benevolence,  by  making  us  dependant  on  our  fel« 
low-creatures  of  every  place  : Thus  fubduing  the  prejudices  we 
are  fo  apt  to  entertain,  againft  people  whofe  cuftoms,  or  even 
complexions  happen  to  differ  from  our  own. 

Cleanthes. 

'This  is  no  bad  hint— —but  we  have  wandered  far  enough  for 
the  prefent.  Let  us  make  for  port  while  we  have  light  enough 
to  guide  us.— I have  probably  fatigued  my  audience  as  much 
as  myfelf. 

Hortensius. 

You  have  carried  me,  I muft  confefs,  into  regions  a little  new 
to  me,  but  in  a manner,  that  has  not  been  attended  with  the 
lead  fatigue. 

Cleanthes. 

I could  cxpcCl  no  lefs  than  a compliment  from  the  polite  Hor- 
tensius. 


Kk 
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Aristus.* 

vl  believe  Hortensius  has  fpoken  the -fentiments  of  allthis 
company — but  we-cannot  for  your  own  fake  .urge  you  to  pro*^ 
ceed  any  farther  now;  yet  as  I (hall  be  glad  to  hear  all  you 
have  left  to  fay  on  this  argument,  I will  invite  myfelf  as  Sophro- 
Nius’  gueft  to-morrow. 

* Soi’HRONius. 

A very  acceptable  one  I alfure  you,  and  doubly  welcome,  be- 
caufe  you  have  prevented  me  in  my  defign4 

AtL. 

Then  farcwel  Aristus. 

' ■ t , . 

' • ' ArJstus, 

. , '*  My  worthy  friends,  farcwel. 

- i,.-.  ■ ' ' - . I - 


End  of  the  Third  Eialogue^  ‘ r 
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DIALOGUE  IV. 

SOPHRONIUS,  HORTENSIUS,  CLEANTHES, 
PHILALETHES,  and  ARISTUS. 

SOPHRONIUS, 

I Am  glad  to  fee  my  friends  arrived  in  good  time,  as  the  clouds 
feem  to  threaten  a ftorm.— Aristus,  you  much  oblige  me 
by, this  vifit. 

Aristus. 

I know  of  no  obligation  I have  laid  you  under,  Sophronius, 
unlefs  by  giving  you  an  opportunity  of  indulging  your  favorite 
palTion,. of  making  your  friends  happy.  ' ^ 

Sophronius. 

If  the  talk  of  fpeaking  to-day  relied  principally  on  me,  I 
Ihould  be  greatly  at  a lofs  how  to  anfwer.  But  I have  no  other 
merit  than  that  of  bringing  my  friends  together,  who  will  amply 
reward  this  trifling  mark  of  my  efteem. 

Hortensius; 

Very  polite  on  both  fides,  gentlemen ; and  if  you  think  it  fuf- 
*4icient,  fuppofe  we  call  upon  Cleanthes,  to  refume  his  talk. 

Cleanthes. 

A talk  indeed,  Hortensius,  and  fuch  a one  as  the  Roman 
Orator  himfelf  feemed  to  dread— —to  fpeak  profelfedly  on  an 
important  fubjeft,  before  judges  lillening  with  eager  attention. 


Hor- 
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Hortensius. 

I believe,  Cleanthes,  we  fljall  forne  of  us  take  the  liberty 
of  breaking  in  upon  you,  and  relieve. you  by  interruption.  So 
take  courage. 

Cleanthes. 

Interruption  is  what  I am  about  to  recottimend.  For  to  what  I 
have  already  faid  of  the  conflitutional  powers  of  our  body,  to 
evade  or  conquer  cullornary  dangers,  I mull  add,  that  our 
nature  is  feldom,  (if  ever)  tied  down  to  invariable  rules,  in 
applying  the  many  comforts  of  life.  The  fame  perfon  may  at 
different  times  indulge  in  much  variety,  and  aft  as  if  he  were  of 
a very  different  conftitution.  A change  of  place,  of  thought, 
purfuit,  or  amufement,  is  capable  of  diverfifying  our  fenfations: 
for  while  air,  food,  and  exercife,  have  fo  great  ari  influence 
over  the  bodies  of  men,  as  we  feel  they  have,  and  thefe  can  be 
varioufly  compounded  both  as  to  manner  and  degree,  there  can- 
not but  re  fult  from  hence  a power  to  partake  with  impunity,  if 
not  with  advantage,  of  the  variety  of  eryoyments  which  nature 

offers  us.  , ' 

/ 

Horteksius. 

Why  then  does  youth  fo  often  fmart,  for  what  gravity  calls 
imtemperate  purfuits?  or  how  can  any  age  tell  cxaftly,  when 
Nature  is  in  fuch  wonderful  good  humor? 

Cleanthes.  ^ 

Perhaps  only  from  experience;  which  will  very  foon  furnilh 
us  with  general  rules  to  guide  us  fuccefsfully  in  our  purfuit. 
An  experience  to  be  attained  by  all,  who  will  attend  a little 
carefully  to  it. 

pHtLALEtHES. 

1 fuppofe  Cleanthes  means,  that  health  does  not  depend  on  ^ 

eating  or  drinking  by  weight  and  meafure,  in  the  ftatic  chair 

of 
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of  Sanctohius;  6r  on  walking  or  riding  over  a particular 
fpot  of  ground  at  certain  hours* 

Cleanthes* 

I mean  rather  more — that  occafionally  we  may  tranfgrefs 
the  moft  fettled  rules  for  our  condu61:  in  thefe  matters,  and 
find  ourfelves  benefited  by  it.  And  indeed  without  fuch  a 
privilege,  fociety  would  be  confined  to  very  hard  conditions, 
and  intimacies  be  formed,  not  on  the  plan  of  correfponding 
fouls,  but  of  fympathizing  nerves  and  bowels. 

Hortens^ius. 

This  do6lrine,  I fuppofe,  is  in  favor  ofCAxO,  when  flufhed 
with  wine,  and  of  other  grave  charaflers,  who  feem,  to  common 
apprehenfions,  to  have  fometimes  fallen  into  culpable  excefs. 

Cleanthes, 

It  is  meant  in  favor  of  what  Providence  moft  undoubtedly 
defigned,  that  man  fhould  be  capable  of  very  extenfive  com- 
forts, notwithftanding  the  frailty  of  his  lapfed  condition.  This 
latitude  however  is  calculated  only  for  perfons  in  health: 
ficknefs  requires  a ftrifter  regimen,  and  an  uncomfortable 
femenels, 

HoRTENStUS* 

But  the  poets  tell  us,  Cleanthes,  who,  if  not  medical, 
were  certainly  moral  dQ61ors,  that  this  freedom  of  ranging, 
this  latitude  of  choice,  is  very  unable  to  procure  the  comforts 
it  pretends  to,  at  leaft  for  man  as  compounded  of  mind,  as  well 
as  of  body. 


Cleanthes. 

The  poets  muft  pardon  me  if  I fubferibe  not  to  thefe  tenets 
univerfallyj  they  may  perhaps  be  applicable  to  a difordcred 

mind. 
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mind,  and  a guilty  confcience — but  affli6lion  for  the  lofs  of 
fomething  dear  to  us,  or  the  gloominefs  of  an  accidental  in- 
difpofition,  are  certainly  capable  of  alleviation  from  change  of 
fcenes,  and  of  being  removed  by  new,  and  entertaining  obje6i:s. 

There  cannot  be  a more  elegant  and  pi6lurefque  defcription, 
of  the  difficulty  with  which  the  mind  attempts  to  fhake  off 
forrow,  than  the  pojl  equitem  fedet  Atra  Cura*’  of 'Horace, 
thus  emphatically  tranflated  by  Cotton,  ^ . . 

And  who  does  mount  his  horfe  for  this^  will  Jind, 

He  carries  'IBIack'htOtD’D  CatC  behind. 

And  yet  this  dark-complexioned  gentlewoman  will,  in  a 
medical  fenfe,  find  hef  hold,  during  a journey,  become  lefs 
and  lefs  firm;  and  by  the  rider’s  perfeverance,  be  forced  at  laft 
to  quit  her  feat. 

In  whatever  manner  the  foul  and  body  aft  together,  it  is 
certain  that  the  latter  is  very  differently  affected  in  its  confti- 
tuent  parts,  and  aftive  powers,  under  different  ranges  of 
thought. ' The  idea  of  pain  and  pleafure,  even  of  others,  if 
heightened  by  imagination,  becomes  in  fome  degree  realized 
in  ourfelves;  and  the  folids  and  fluids  fympathize  accordingly. 
The  nature  of  our  purfuits,  and  fubje6ls  of  our  meditation, 
give  irrefiftible  laws  to  the  animal  oeconomy;  it  is  our  bufinefs 
to  vary  them  fo  judicioufly,  that  fomething  like  a harmonious 
difpofition  may  refult  from  apparent  difcord, 

Philalethes, 

As  upon  the  whole,  ftofms,  and  calms,  heat  and  cold,  light 
and  darknefs,  jointly  contribute  to  the  fafety  of  the  Univerfe. 

Hortensius, 

The  drfpofal  of  thefe  events,  is  in  the  hands  of  an  all-wife, 
as  well  as  of  an  all-powerful  being,  and  may  doubtlefs  be  con- 
duded  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  - But  1 cannot  compliment 

man. 
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man,  with  being  mafter  either  of  fo  much  power,  or  prudence, 
as  to  raife  or  lay  the  dorm  of  paffion,  juft  as  health  requires, 
or  to  be  always  in  the  exa61;  temper,  on  which  this  nice  ex- 
periment is  founded.  This  feems  to  be  a refinement,  beyond 
the  pollibility  of  a proof. 

' Cleanthes. 

It  will  always  be  a difficult  undertaking  to  gain  aflent  to  a 
theory,  which  does  not  in  general  fuit  with  experience;  and 
it  is  more  ufual  to  fuppofe,  that  becaufe  things  are  fo,  they 
muft  be  fo  necejfarily.  Whereas  what  we  receive  from  nature, 
with  refpeft  to  paffion  and  inclination,  is  inconfiderable,  to 
what  is  added  by  education  and  art*  I know  not  whether 
there  is  in  nature,  a Angle  paffion,  or  defire,  which  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  render  fo  manageable,  as  that  it  ftiall  never  be 
very  materially  inconvenient  to  us.  And  on  the  other  hand, 

I fcarce  know  any  man,  be  he  ever  fo  well  efteemed  for 
prudence,  who  does  not,  at  fome  time  or  other,  fuffer  him- 
ielf  to  be  the  flave  of  very  unquiet  defires^ 

' . SOPHRONIUS, 

I think  I have  fomewhere  fecn  the  Passions  compared  to  the 
horfes  of  the  Sun,  requiring  a very  nice  management  of  the' 
reins,  to  prevent  their  flying  out  of  the  road.  Will  you  be 
our  ApoLLOi  and  teach  us  how  to  drive  fafely? 

HoRiTENSIUSi 

Or  rather  how  to  prevent  the  chariot  from  running  away 
With  the  horfes  ; for  1 think  the  Bo^y  is  under  Glean  thes’ 
idiredion  now. 

Clean  t HE'S. 

The  deftination  of  the  blood  and  humors  muft  hot  be  too 
long  employed,  in  fupporting  any  one  fcheme  of  inclination; 

but 
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but  muft  be  prudently  called  oflF,  to  flow  in  other  direclions, 
and  be  conducive  in  their  turn,  to  ferve  a different  purpofe.— — 
'The  too  long,  or  repeated  gratification  of  any  defire,  feems  to 
form  and  model  our  bodily  powers  to  a degree  of  pronenefs, 
which,  when  we  can  no  longer  contradid,  we  call  Habit  \ and 
the  antecedent  progreflive  Heps,  Temper,  And  yet  thefe  might 
be,  in  a great  meafure,  what  we  would  chufe  to  have  them; 
but  the  work  mull  be  undertaken  early,  and  be  dependant  at 
firft  on  the  friendly  care  of  others. 

Aristus. 

Confidering  therefore  how  nice  the  undertaking  is,  and  to 
what  hands  it  is  generally  entrufled,  we  cannot  wonder  at 
feeing  it  fo  often  mifearry. 

- Clean TiHES,  , . 

And  yet  for  want  of  this,  there  grows  infenfibly  fuch  a difl 
pofition  of  body,  as  will  prove  a conflant  tempter  ,to  the 
repetition  of  follies,  of  which  we  fhall  often  repent,  and  yet 
perhaps  never  be  cured;  for  as  I have  already  hinted,  we  may 
bring  ourfelves  at  laft  to  be  moved  with  fo  flight  a touch,  that 
imagination  will  a61:  as  flrongly  upon  us  as  reality,  and  thus 
between  vifible  and  invilible  enemies,  we  muft  flruggle  def* 
perately,  if  we  mean  to  conquer, 

SOPHRONIUS. 

How  far  do  you  think  the  body  has  greater  or  lefs  influence 
than  the  mind,  in  determining  us  to  particular  a6lions? 

Cleanthes, 

It  is  impoffible  to  be  certain  of  that — but  it  is  eafy  to  fee, 
and  we  may  fairly  allow,  that  the  content  of  the  body  is 
feldom  left  out,  in  calculations  for  the  pieafure  and  comfort 
of  the  mind. — -In  proportion  therefore  as  we  have  made  the 
' happineft 
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happinefs  of  tl'e  body  more  necelTary,  it  will  urge  its  fatisfaQions 
with  more  warmth,  and  frequency;  and  by  a fatal,  but 
notorious  difpofition,  will  encreafe  in  its  demands,  the  more  we 
. humor  and  indulge  it, 

Hortensius* 

That  is,  in  other  words,  fpare  the  rod  and  fpoil  the  child. 
But  is  all  this  fairly  deducible  from  your  firft  favorite  principle, 
—•the  ftrufture  of  the  body  ■?  . 

Cleanthes. 

If  I am  not  miflaken,  it  is — fince  a certain  degree  of  fecretion, 
and'deftinatidnof  fluids,  a certain  tone  and  difpofition  of  folids, 
are  the  neceflary  attendants  on  the  aftions  of  the  body,  and 
affeQions  of  the  mind : and  in  whatever  manner,  or  in  what- 
ever part,  they  have  been  too  frequently  and  habitually  exer- 
cifed,  there  will  they  incline  with  fo  forcible  a propenfity  ,as  it 
will  be  fcarce  in  the  power  of  judgment  and  reafon  to  withftand; 
and  the  foberer  mind,  roufed  at  length  from  its  dream  of  happi- 
nefs,  ftrives,  but  alas  too  late,  to  reduce  the  body  to  that  point  of 
moderation,  from  which  alone  fatisfa6lion  flows. 

Invite  the  drunkard  to  lay  afide  the  pernicious  habit,  of  fwal- 
lowing  down  continual  and  intemperate  draughts,  and  he  will 
fairly  confefs  to  you,  it  is  too  late  to  do  it;  and  the  anfwer  may 
be  literally  true  ; for  the  trembling,  fick  and  giddy  ftate  of  fuch 
a man,  after  abftinence,  is  a difeafe  which  cannot  be  cured,  but 
by  a free  return  to  the  pleafing  and  neceflary  poifon.— He  has 
altered  the  machine,  and  given  it  laws  of  his  own;  and  by  them 
he  mull  now  be  content  to  ftand  or  fall. 

Nature,  for  the  convenience  of  the  human  race,  opens  and  fhuts 
occafional  channels:  but  the  end  once  anfwered,  we  fhould  not 
urge  her  to  a dangerous  continuance.  How  much  we  have  it  in 
our  power  to  forward  or  check  fecretions,  is  notorious  in  many 
inflances.— The  woman,  or  the  Ladjf,  for  there  are  ftill  a few 

L 1 kind 
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kind  .mothers  of  that  clafs,  v/ould  in  vain  attempt  to  lofe  her 
milk,  while  continuaHy  handling  and  embracing  her  child. 
The  fond  idea  would  excite  defire,  and  encreafe  the  fecretion  of 
that  fluid,  which  fhe  means  to  check,  fo  that  a mutual  repara- 
tion may  in  this  cafe  be  faid,  as  well  to  wean  the  parent  as  the 
child. 

ItfWOLild  not  be  deemed  a rational  ftep,  in  order  to  avoid  hun- 
ger, to  expofe  the  fenfes  to  beautiful  fights,  or  favory  fleams  of 
food;  or,  but  in  recolle6lion,  to  a6t  over  again,  the  delicious 
fcenes  of  the  laft  banquet. 

In  flaort,  not  to  tire  your  attention,  thefe  are  a few  of  the  many 
inflapces  that  might  be  brought  to  flaow’,  that  the,  keeping  the 
body  in  fubje£tion  is  not  only  a neceffary,  but  a poflible  tafk; 
<andjthis.  upon  principles,  which,  as  they  have  a real,  foundation 
ill  our  piake  and  ft^uciure*  could  not  be  omitted  on;  this  oc- 
cafion.. 

^ A Jf  1 ^ ’ 

Hortensjvs* 

Give  me  leave  to  obfeyve,  that  there  is  one  inftance  of  an  at- 
tetrjpJ:  tpkeepjthe  body  jin  fubje^ion,,  which  iis  feldom  attended 
with  the  defired  fuccefs.. , I mean  in  the  cafe  of  Corpulency ; and 
yet  furely  this  flate  might  feem,  if  any,  to>be  fubje6l  to  our 
contrpul. 

Cleanthes. 

There  are  fome  conflitutions,  Ho.r,^ens^u^,  ^ fo,  extreapaly  ! 
frugal,  as  to  convert  j^ll  the  parts  poflible ^ of  their;  food  into- 
nouriflament:*  and  hence  a foundation. is  laid  for  that  increafe  of 
bulk,  which  becomes  an  imaginary,  or  a real  burden,* 

' Hor,tensius.. 

Butl  am  fpeaking  of  perfons,  who  really  do  every  thingu'n 
their  power,  to  avoid  this  inconvenience : I mean,  who  try  Tor 
the  purpofe  both  Abjlinence  and  J^xetfiife^, 


Cle** 
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f .By  Ahjlinence  . cafe,  is  ^ ufually  meant  an  imaginary 
fubttraftion  of  the  jqu<antit;y^of  food,  by  eating  perhaps  but  one 
meal  in  the  day.  Now  if  this  Ihould  be  attended,  as  I am 
afraid  it  often  is,  by  a great  increafe  of  appetite  for  that  meal, 
the  advantages  of  the  pra61ice  will  'be  very  trifling,  if  indeed 
any  at  all.  ^ 

Hort'ensius; 

But  Exercife  muft  furely  wafte  bulk — as  is  very  well  known 
to  jockies. 

‘Cleanthe's. 

, If  you  pleaie,  Jet  us  confine  ourfelves  to  tbe  exercife  6f 
gentlemen-^— ♦It  is  fuppofed  to  obviate  corpulency,  as  carrying 
off  fuperfluities  by  perfpiration— Now  exercife  is  either  mode- 
rate or  violent.  The  former  kind  of  it,  as  it  keeps  the  body 
in  health  and  vigor,  proportionally  encreafes  the  appetite,  and 
powers  of  digeftion;  and  for  violent  exercife,  I believe  no 
perfon  ever  thought  of  taking  it,  but  upon  an  empty  ftorhach 
or  a flight  breakfaft;  And  thofe  who  are  fond  of  a fox,  or  a 
flag  chace,  have  no  averfion  after  it  to  a plentiful  meal  of  the 
moll  folid,  ufually,  and  houriffiihg  food.  But  this  is  not  all : 
for  in  proportibh  to  the  expenfe  of  fpiiits  during  the  fport,  and 
the  neceffary  refrefhrherit  after  it,  a fweet  Ind  found  fleep  takes 
poffeffion  of  the  man,  and  thus  greatly  facilitates  a due  con- 
codion  of  the  aliment.  Thefe  circumllances  being  neglefted 
and  left  out  of  the  computation  of  fuch  perfOns’  method  of  life, 
betrays  them  into  that  neceffary  furprizfe,  that  exercife  will  not 
keep  down  their  fat. 

Philalethes. 

I have  known  another  method  tried  by  the  fair  fex,  the 
drinking  of  vinegar,  in  order  to  keep  their  perfons  flender — a 
pra6lice  I have  heard  touch  condemned.  } 
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Cleanthes^ 

And  with  great  reafon— and,  by  the  by,  this,  is  another  inflance 
of  our  being  the  artificers  of  our  own  misfortunes,  when  to  avoid 
being  as  we  fancy  inelegant,  we  run  the  hazard  of  being  all  our 
lives  unhealthy* 

HORTENSIirS,  > 

But  ferioufly,  what  is  the  proper  and  rational  method  whereby 
fafely  and  confcientioufly  to  obviate  a threatening,  or  reduce  an 
a6lual  corpulency? 

Cleanthes,  S 

To  introduce  an  expenfe  in  our  conflitution,  whereby  part  of 
. our  food  may  be,  as  it  were,  fquandered,  and  neyerplaced  to  the 
account  of  nutrition^  which  may  be  done  by  certain  kinds  of 
diet.  Befides  which,  let  the  bed  be  hard,  the  fleep  fhort,  the 
meals  moderate,  and  the  difhes  few. 

SOPHRONIUS# 

It  is  eafier  perhaps  to  prefcribe  methods' for  the  health  or  con- 
venience of  the  body,  than  to  advife  what  is  the  likelieft  method 
to  make  it  a profitable  companion  to  the  mind.  I have  feen 
many  ways  propofed,  and  different  regimen  recommended,  with- 
out that  fuccefs  which  was  expelled  to  follow^  efpecially  in 
inflances  where  rd%2(?z4J  motives  were  concerned. 

Hortensius.  ’ 

You  think  perhaps  that  the  voluntary  fufferings  of  the  de- 
luded Bonzes  have  no  great  efficacy  in  a religious  light,  or 
many  other  fimilar  hardfhips,  which  the  members  of  particular 
feds  are  fond  of  undergoing? 

SOPHRONIUS,  . 

Much  I think  depends  on  what  we  underfland  by  hafdffiips  m 
the fe  cafes  j As  far  as  any  feverity  of  treatment  can  anfwer  a 

religious 
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teli'gious  end,  I can  fee  no  obje6lion  tojt;  But  1 fhall' draw^ 
myfelfinto  an  argument  when  I mean  only  to  be  liftening  ta 
Cleanthes— •Will  you  have  the  goodnefs  to  proceed? 

Cleanthes. 

It  was  in  very  good  hands  before,  but  if  you  infift  upon  it, 
I will  proceed,  I agree  with  you  entirely,  that  before  we  ought 
to  pradife  what  may  be  called  auftcrities,  we  fhould  be  very 
certain  of  their  producing  the  ends,  for  which  they  were 
defigned.  And  perhaps  this  is  not  always  the  confequence  even 
of  religious  abftinence* 

» r , 

‘ ’ Philalethes, 

Your  remark  might  be  fupported  by  experience;  and  has  not 
entirely  efcaped  very  devout  writers  on  the  fubjeft.  But  as  this 
pradice  is  not  likely  to  extend  its  influence  too  far,  we^  had  bet- 
ter fee  what  other  errors  in  this  affair  are  to  be  avoided : will 
Cleanthes  give  us  his.opinion  on  this  fubje6l?  ^ 


Cleanthes, 

Indeed  I am  not  very  willing  to  meddle  in  fo  nice  a point. 
AILI  can  fay  with  propriety,  and  a benevolent  wifh  of  advifing 
for  the  belt,  is,  that  whenever  abftinence  or  particular  diet  rather 
feeds,  thanfamifhes  defire,  it  does  not  feem  to  agree  with  the 
•defign  of  a religious^  inflitution.  And  that  therefore  fome  forms 
of  this  fort,  might  advantageoufly  be  difpenfed  with, . by  thofe 
in  whom  this  confequence  is  found  to  follow. 


* ■ Hortensius. 

The  founders  of  religious  fe61s  do  not  feem  to  have  drcamt  of 
your  relative  fitneffes. 


‘ - Cleanthes. 

Thofe  of  meer  human  inflitution,  I' fear,  do  not  often  anfwer 
their  defign  ; at  leaf!  we  know  that  confinement  does  not  always 

make 
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make  cThaIlei‘(S^  V^^^l^ydr 

fhdeeehei^  "ate ” iW ' tlid fe^ 
wine  is  nbfc  permitted  to  inffame  . ^ ' 

• ■ AiirsTus;' 

isicertain,  1 think,  tliat'i^  may'dfe  to  our  ^comfort,  or  aj^ufe 
tobdr  eoftr^lmofl:  every  thi'n^,  or-oppdrtpnityj  that  i§J)ut  in  our 
power;  'and  that  in' general  we  are  too  apt  to  pervert  the  enddi, 
and  fruftrate  • the  defigns  of  Providence  in  our  favor.  * ' . / 

k.  ^ - r - 1 ' 

Cleanthes* 

You  grant  me  all  I alk— for  I do  notjuppofe  that  a life  totally 
exempt  from  any  degree  pf  pain  and  fulferingj,.  was  defignedj 
or  ever  -known  to  be  the  -lot  of  mortal  man,  > But  if  the  repre- 
fentation  I have  given  of  this  matter  be  fair  and,  jiift,  we  bring 
on  ourfelves  many  of  the  troubles  which  we  might  avoid;  many 
of  thcfetrouhle^  are  npt  what  exaggeration  makes  them';  and  in 
proportion  to  the  fharpnefs  of  them,  is  the  fhorthefs  of  their 
duration.  If  after  all,  querulous  men  can  find  pleafure  in 
decrying  human  Nature,  or  fceptical  ones  in  doubting  all  that 
has  been  laid,  ■ they  are  at  liberty  to  live  on  their  own  terms,  and 
make  the  moft  of  their  own  opinions* 

i • 

Hortensius. 

Avery  fair  latitude  indeed,  CleantMes,  but  a very  nfeceflary 
one.  For«after  all  you  have  faid,  Opinion  is  the  fovereign  power 
which  regulates  the  greater  part  of  the  world.  And  Health  itfelf 
is  thought  by  fome,  not  to  be  worth  the  purchafing,  at  the  price 
of  fo  much  pain,  as  denying  an  appetite. 

SOPHRONIUS. 

It  would  be  a nice,  but  perhaps  dangerous  enquiry,  how  to 
balance  exadly  pain  and  pleafure ; nor  indeed  is  it  in  our  power 

to 
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to  do  it.  For  whatever  fatisfaftions  we  endeavor  to  procure  our- 
felves,  with  a certainty  of  fpeedy  fufferings  being  the  confe- 
quence,  can  never  deferve  the  name  of  pleafure.  And  pleafure 
and  pain  diftributed  to  us  eventually,'  and  accidentally,  is  too 
complex  to  admit  of  fueh  an  eftimate, 

Philalethes* 

As  you  allow  every  one  to  follow  their  own  opinion^  I am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  good  and  evils  of  life,  are  more 
equally  diftributed  among  individuals  than  is  ufually  imagined; 
only  as  fuffering  makes  the  deepeft  impreftion,  fo  it  is  apt  to 
make  the  loudeft  noife;  while  ftlent  fatisfadion  glides  on  imper- 
ceptibly, a tranfparent  unheeded  ftream. 

Hortensius* 

I know  one  thing,  Philalethes,  that  I ftiall  leave  this  com- 
pany with  a kind  of  pain,  I never  knew  before.  But  I muft 
alfo  acknowledge,  that  I have  felt  pleafure  of  a new  and  unufual 
kind;  which  moft  predominates  I fcarce  can  fay.  I feem  how- 
ever to  have  acquired  new  powers,  which  I long  to  employ; 
and  if  I fhould  come  off  conqueror  in  the  conflids  of  youth  with 
danger,  I will  come,  and  lay  my  trophies  at  tny  inftruflor^s 
feet, 

Philalethes. 

We  all  have  obligations  to  Cleanthes,  for  bis  obfcrvations j 
and  every  age,  I prefume,  may  profit  by  them* 

Cleanthes, 

If  I have  given  my  friends  pleafure,^  I am  happy,  and  in  this 
agreeable  condition  permit  me  to  take  my  leave.  Farewel  to  all 
this  company. 

All, 

Farewel,  Cleanthes. 
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SIR, 

YOU  may  remember  when  I had  the  pleafure  of  fpending  a 

day  with  you  at  your  feat  in -Jhire,  that  the  dif- 

courfe  after  dinner  turned  on  the  fubje6l  of  Hofpitals,  as  lately 
^re61ed  in  many  of  the  counties  in  England.  The  Company  in 
general  applauded  fuch  undertakings  ; a few  doubted  whether 
they  were  always  conduced  in  the  mod  proper  manner,  while 
one  perfon  ventured  to  fay,  they  did  more  harm  than  good.  I 
perceived  your  humanity  was  hurt  at  this  lafb  inlinuation,  and 
faw  by  the  fignificancy  of  your  looks,  that  you  wilhed,  as, you 
knew  how  highly  I approve  fuch  inftitutions,  that  I would  have 
Hood  forth  in  their  defence. 

What  I then  declined  doing  in  converfation,  I am  very  willing 
to  do  by  Letter.  I had  two  reafons  for  not  entering  on  the  fub- 
je61;  at  that  time;  one,  becaufe  I was  not  prepared  to  treat  it 
fully;  the  other,  becaufe  a large  company  is  very  feldom  an 
attentive  one.  You  mull  often  have  obferved,  that  in  the  unre- 
ftrained  freedom  elfential  to  focial  debates,  too  many  are  apt  to 
fpeakatonce;  and  thus  bring  objeftions  fafter  and  in  greater 
number,  than  the  defendant  has  time  to  remove  or  comprehend ; 
whereas  feveral  obje6iions  would  fucceflively  vanifh  before  an 
uninterrupted  explanation;  and  arguments  are  known  to  derive 
accumulated  force,  from  relative  and  necelfary  conne61;ions. 

It  is  poflible,  I believe,  for  minds  to  be  fo  influenced  by  error, 
as  to  indulge  fpeculation  to  the  exclufion  of  pra6tical  duties;  it 
mull  have  been  from  fuch  a principle,  that  any  one  Ihould 
have  thought  the  life  of  a mutilated  flave,  not  worth  preferving, 
or  that  we  were  under  the  dominion  of  fuch  a fatality,  as  rendered 
fuccor  to  the  fick,  needle  fs. 
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It  is  not  to  fuch  as  thefe  I dire6l  my  thoughts,  but  to  fuch  as, 
convinced  of  the  utility  and  neceflity  of  this  branch  of  benevo- 
lence, wifh  only  to  fee  it  exercifed  in  the  beft  manner  poffible, 
and  as  little  injured  as  may  be,  by  the  imperfe6lions  of  human 
management. 

The  chief  and  foundation  floneof  thefe  benevolent  ftru^lures, 
is  the  relief  of  lick  and  fuffering  poverty.  Thus  far  all  build 
alike  ; this  is  the  undoubted  aim  of  every  contributor.  And  yet 
lliough  this  principle  feems  of  a very  limple  kind,  it  becomes 
when  reduced  to  praftice  more  complicated  than  could  be 
wifhed  ; and  hence  it  is  that  the  rules  and  orders  of  moil;  Infirma- 
ries, can  fo  feldom  be  entirely  complied  with.  They  generally 
exifl  previous  to  any  trial,  how  far  they  may  chance  to  be  more 
or  lefs  beneficial  to  the  maindefign;  experience,  and  experience 
only,  can  properly  teach  us  this.  There  is  a variety  of  per- 
plexed circumflances  in  the  cafe  of  many  who  petition  for  relief 
in  Hofpitals,  which  no  rulecan  regulate,  and  a multiplicity  of  rules 
make  worfe ; while  the  relaxation  of  a rule,  begins  confufion, 
and  a temporary  fufpenfion,  compleats  it. 

The  Rules  and  Orders  of  every  Hofpital  are  defigned  to  ope- 
rate in  two  points:  For  the  benefit  of  the  patient,  and  to  preferve 
the  good  order  of  the  houfe;  to  Hate  what  are  the  qualifications 
that  render  the  fick,  proper  objeds  of  charity;  and  what  con- 
dud  of  theirs  is  neceflary  to  give  them  a chance  for  relief.  To 
which  is  added,  and  with  great  propriety,  what  kind  of  beha- 
vior is  expeded  from  them,  in  return, 

I (hall  fpeak  to  each  of  thefe  articles,  by  which  it  will  appear 
how  difficult  it  is  to  confine  them  to  uniform  rules. 

With  refped  to  Poverty,  I would  have  that  always  reft  upon 
the  credit  of  the  recommender,  as  it  would  be  impoffible  to  exa- 
mine into  it,  during  the  time  allotted  for  the  admiffion  of  patients ; 
befides  that  the  ftate  which  qualifies  the  petitioner  to  be  fa- 
vorably heard,  does  not  entirely  depend  on  his  being  in  abfo- 
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lute  want.  The  poor  wretch  who  has  by  fevere  labor  accumu- 
lated a few  pounds,  may  be  very  unable  to  fupport  himfelf  and 
family,  under  a fevere  illnefs,  without  ruining  his  little  hoard  ; 
and  {pending  perhaps  in  a few  weeks,  what  was  the  labor  of 
years  to  acquire.  Humanity  feldoms  errs,  tho’  judgement  may. 

But  the  nature  of  the  diftemper  is  a more  difficult  circum- 
fiance.  There  is  a certain  fence  between  the  pauper  and  this 
kind  of  Charity,  which  one  knows  not  eafily  where  to  place. 
There  will  in  mofl  infirmaries  be  more  candidates  for  relief, 
than  money  to  accomplifh  the  good  defign;  it  is  very  proper 
therefore  to  lay  it  out,  where  there  is  the  greatefl  likelihood  of 
fuccefs,  and  to  withold  it  from  fuch  as  feem  incapable  of  benefit. 
On  this  principle  is  founded  the  regulation  of  excepted  cafes. 
Some  diforders  proclaim  at  firft  fight  the  impoffibility  of  a cure, 
and  are  therefore  properly  rejeded;  others  are  fo  far  advanced, 
that  we  have  little  chance  of  removing  them;  yet  it  is  not  always 
fafe  to  pronounce  the  diforder  in  the  lafl  flage,  and  the  patient  in 
a dying  condition;  here  the  Phyfician  holds  the  fcale  with  a 
trembling  hand,  to  fee  whether  Pity  or  Juftice  fhould  preponde- 
rate. M-onJira  fiunt  in  Medicina,  is  a well  known  and  indif- 
putable  axiom,  and  to  fay  exa6lly  when  nature  has  done  her  all, 
and  art  can  do  no  more,  is  in  fome  cafes  impoffible.  You  fee  by 
this  that  my  inclination  tends  to  admit  of  almofl  hopelefs  cafes, 
in  order  for  trial.  How  trifling  does  the  objedion  of  hazarding 
a little  expence  appear,  when  fet  in  oppofition  to  the  attempt  of 
faving  life? 

But  fuppofing  our  hope  of  fuccefs  fhould  be  too  fanguine, 
and  the  impoifibility  of  giving  any  relief  confirmed,  and  the 
patient  during  the  experiment  become  too  bad  for  removal,  what 
is  to  be  done  then?  I make  no  fcruple  to  anfwer,  the  patient 
ought  to  die  with  us.  I acknowledge  that  the  primary  intention 
of  thefe  charities  is  the  reftoration  of  health  and  eafe,  and  that 
when  the  undertaking  appears  very  unfavorable,  we  fhould  deli- 
berate before  we  determine  to  receive  the  patient;  but  fl:iould 
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we  be  accidentally  obliged  to  let  tbe  patient  die  with  us,  I infill 
we  are  Charitable  (till.  There  are  fufferings  at  the  cIoFe  oF  fome 
lives,  which  humanity  mufl;  ever  wifli  to  foften ; and  which 
thefe  infhitutions  certainly  do ; nay  the  letting  one  fingle  life  ex^' 
pire  with  us,  may  be  the  prefervation  of  many.  The  pauper, 
would  probably  at  home  have  expired  (perhaps  oflPenli  vely)  in  the 
fame  fmall  bed,  with  his  wife  and  infant  family;  diftemper 
might  thus  be  propagated,  for  want  of  air  and  room,  to  a whole 
cottage,  and  feven  perifh  inftead  of  one.  We  improve  on  huma- 
nity, while  we  prevent  thofe  evils  which  we  are  not  certain  we 
could  cure,  and  do  as  much  good  and  at  lefs  expence,  by  obvi- 
ating, as  by  removing  complaints. 

It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  becaufe  it  is  demonftrable, 
that  the  expence  of  the  in-patients  is  conliderably  encreafed  by 
the  length  of  jime  they  are  obliged  to  flay  in  the  houfe ; but 
would  the  fuperficial  readers  of  our  annual  accounts,  or  the 
rigid  advocates  for  unremitting  oeconomy,  deign  to  vilit  thefe 
fcenesof  fuffering,  they  would  acknowledge  their  money  was  not 
wantonly  expended,  and  that  the  number  of  wretched  fufferers 
muft  occafion  a conliderably  larger  difburfement ; flill  however 
as  far  as  may  be,  to  reconcile  oeconomy  with  humanity,  let  it  be 
ferioufly  remembered,  that  would  the  paupers  themfelves,  or 
their  friends  or  parifh  officers  for  them,  fend  them  for  help  at 
the  beginning  of  fores,  hurts  in  the  joints,  &c.  their  cures  would 
be  compleated  in  a much  fhorter  time,  with  infinitely  lefs  pain 
to  themfelves,  and  proportionally  lefs  expence  to  us»  If  they 
come  to  us  however  in  a far  advanced  date  of  evil,  in  God's 
name  let  us  fpare  no  expence  for  their  recovery.  I had  rather 
Addenbrooke’s  Hofpital  fhould  never  be  any  larger  than  it  is, 
than  figure  away  in  our  account  with  twenty  times  the  number 
of  patients,  and  not  do  half  the  good. 

To  obviate  however  every  objeftion  of  this  kind  as  much  as 
may  be,  and  to  keep  clear  of  a tax  which  Infirmaries  moderately 
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endowed  can  ill  fupport,  it  is  one  of  our  rules,  that  Patients  liv- 
ing at  a great  diflance  where  we  cannot  examine  them  ourfelves, 
Ihould  fend  by  an  Apothecary  or  Surgeon,  the  exa^l  ftate  of  their 
Cafe,  that  their  coming  may  be  prevented,  if  deemed  un- 
necelfary  or  improper. 

One  of  the  Cafes  generally  refufed  admittance  into  Hofpitals  is 
that  of  Epileptic  Fits,  and  with  great  propriety;  as  the  fight  of 
them  has  been  known  to  occafion  the  fame  diforder,  in  perfons 
not  before  afflided  with  them,  Indeed  they  are  in  many  in- 
ftances  fo  unconquerable,  that  all  attempts  to  relieve  them  are 
fruitlefs.  But  even  to  allow  thefe  obje6ls  every  poffible  chance, 
they  are  conftantly  admitted  on  the  lift  as  out  patients,  tt  were 
however  to  be  wifhed  that  all  objects  of  this  kind  could  refide  in 
the  fame  town  in  which  the  Infirmary  is  placed;  as  fuch  perfons 
being  obliged  to  walk  a confiderable  way,  to  or  from  an  Hof- 
pital,  may  chance  to  fallj  in  going  over  narrow  planks,  walking 
by  the  fide  of  ditches,  &c. 

The  only  poor  to  whom  I think  we  ftiould  deny,  or  but  fpar- 
ingly  afford  our  afliftance,  are  the  Veterans  in  iniquitous  habits; 
not  from  any  want  of  common  humanity,  or  from  a prefump- 
tuous  condemning  of  others,  but  becaufe  we  here  ftrive  againft 
the  ftream,  we  attempt  impoffibilities.  The  difeafe,  as  well  as 
habit,  is  become  incurable  from  a repetition  of  the  fame  caufes, 
which  lirft  produced  it,  and  the  conftant  continuance  of  which, 
feeds  and  inflames  it.  Habitual'  drunkennefs  is  therefore  the 
greateft  difqualification  of  an  objeft,  that  defires  relief  in  this 
way.  And  indeed  the  very  few  patients  of  this  clafs,  who  have 
not  entirely  drowned  their  underftandings,  are  fenfible  enough 
of  the  impropriety  of  their  application,  and  acknowledge  their 
expe6lation  of  relief  to  be  very  little;  becaufe  they  own  they 
have  drank  hard  in  their  time,  which  generally  means,  as  long 
as  they  were  able. 

Another  fpecies  of  difeafe,  at  lead  in  an  advanced  ftate,  is 
rejeded,  becaufe  very  troublefome  in  its  confequences,  and  very 
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tedious  in  its  cure,  requiring  fometimes  uncomrhon  attendance, 
and  ufually  the  lot  of  the  very  profligate.  Our  Hofpital,  as 
far  as  it  can,  endeavors  to  fend  out  its  patients  more  virtuous 
than  it  receives  them;  endeavoring  to  promote,  as  will  here- 
after be  obferved,  every  good  difpofition  by  prayers,  advice 
and  books. 

There  is  yet  one  kind  of  patients  more,  who  muft  ever  be 
deemed  proper  objefts  of  our  charity.  I mean  thofe,  who  are 
taken  ill  during  a conflant  refidence  here,  in  a diligent  exercife 
of  their  employment,  though  barely  fufficient  for  the  main- 
tenance of  themfelves,  or  family.  To  fend  thefe  in  a dangerous 
or  languifhing  ftate  to  fuch  Hofpitals,  as  from  their  fettlcment 
they  would  have  a claim  to,  would  be  often  impoflible,  and 
always  inhuman.  And  it  fhould  be  remembered  that  the  bene- 
volent Founder  of  our  Hofpital,  meant  it  to  be  for  any  poor  lick 
perfon  whatever,  not  limiting  them  to  place  or  county;  and 
whatever  regulations  have  been  obliged  to  be  introduced  of 
this  kind,  are  entirely  owing  to  the  impollibility  of  fulfilling  his 
wifh,  and  the  propriety  of  giving  a preference,  when  neceffary, 
to  our  town,  county,  and  the  ifle  of  Ely. 

Having  now  finifhed  my  obfervations  on  what  feem  the  neceffary 
qualifications  to  render  patients  proper  objedls  for  an  Infirmary 
to  relieve,  it  comes  next  in  turn  to  confider,  by  what  methods 
the  relief  of  each,  can  bell  be  attempted. 

As  no  Hofpital  can  properly  contain  the  numbers  that  every 
week  follicit  to  be  admitted,  the  fick  are  on  this  account  necef- 
farily  divided  into  In  and  Out  Patients.  This  is  unavoidable,  and 
attention  is  therefore  paid  to  the  mofl  immediate  dill  refs,  and  ob- 
je6ls  of  this  fort  preferred  to  be  taken  in.  But  it  often  happens 
that  patients  are  not  excluded  for  want  of  room,  but  becaufe 
they  cannot  find  time  to  come  in.  The  heads  of  families  cannot 
alway  s be  fpared  from  home.  If  a mother,  fhe  is  wanted  to  look, 
after  the  children;  if  a father,  he  muft  try  to  work,  however 
little,  to  maintain  them.  Whatever  be  the  caufe,  the  con- 
fequence  is  clear,  that  out  patients  cannot  have  equal  afliftance, 
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with  thofe  within;  and  fome  inconveniences  follow,  and  cannot 
.be  avoided  both  to  themfelves,  and  the  charity  that  aflifts  them.' 
Affiftance  can  only  be  given  to  fuch  fufferers,  by  obliging  them 
to  come  to  the  Hofpital  for  advice,  and  medicines.  They  muft 
come  for  thefe  upon  a dated  day  of  the  week,  whatever  may 
chance  to  lengthen  the  intervals  between  their  coming.  If  they 
come  in  bad  weather,  they  encreafe  their  complaints;  if  they 
wait  too  long  for  good,  they  are  without  medicines.  It  often* 
happens  that  they  come  many  miles,  and  almoft  always  that  they- 
walk.  Thefe  circumftances,  it  is  to  be  feared,  abate  the  efficacy 
of  preferiptions,  and  fometimes  entirely  fruftrate  their  defign, 
Befides  which,  the  treatment  cannot  always  be  fo  well  adapted 
to  their  complaint,  as  in  the  Houfe;  fome  remedies  require 
caution  in  the  adminiftring,  and  moll  find  an  auxiliary  in  proper 
diet,  little,  of  which  I fuppofe  is  to  be  met  with  in  poor  cottages;, 
nay  the  very  form  of  the  medicines  participate  in  fome  meafure 
of  the  inconvenience,  and  as  the  time  of  the  year  happens,  fucb 
as  will  keep  longed  mud  have  the  preference  to  others,  that 
would  exert  their  effe61:  more  fpeedily  or  powerfully. 

And  here  let  me  note  a prevalent  error  among  the  ignorant  part 
of  mankind  in  general,  and  that  is  a notion  that  the  fird  preferip- 
tionis  always  meant  for  the  immediate  eradication  of  thedifeafe, 
and  therefore  if  they  find  themfelves  difappointed  in  this,  they 
give  over  and  take  no  more.  Whereas  fome  cafes  and  conditution 
require  a little  previous  preparation,  to  give  medicines  a chance 
of  doing  good,  and  perhaps  to  prevent  them  doing  harm,  Bleed- 
ing and  fome  other  evacuations,  belong  to  this  introdu6lory  clafs 
of  relief.  And  I have  fometimes  had  reafon  to  fufpeci:,  that 
more  harm  has  been  done  by  thus  iinfeafonably  dopping  fliort,' 
than  would  have  followed  from  having  done  nothing  at  all, 

I have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  explanation,  in  order  to  account 
for  the  reafon  of  the  great  number  of  Out  Patients  generally 
remaining  on  Hofpital  Books,  as  air6  for  the  tedioufnefe  as  well 
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as  additional  expence  of  their  cure,  which  probably  would  not 
in  fome  inftances  have  been  greater  in  the  houfe. 

There  is  no  flronger  inftance  of  the  fuperior  advantage  of 
being  an  In,  to  that  of  being  an  Out  Patient,  than  what  is  taken 
from  thofe  complaints  which  arife  entirely  from  the  want  of 
proper  warmth  and  nourifliment,  and  which  is  often  the  fate  of 
the  country  poor.  I have  feen  fome  of  thefe  in  vain  attempted 
to  be  relieved  at  home,  who,  when  they  came  into  the  houfe, 
fcarce  wanted  any  other  prefcription,  than  a warm  bed,  and  a 
full  belly,  and  which  often  compleated  their  cure  in  a fort- 
night. 

Nor  let  it  be  faid,  that  relief  in  thefe  circumftances  is  rather 
given  to  the  parilh  than  to  the  poor,  for  diftempers  are  equally  ] 
fuch,  whether  brought  on  by  poverty,  or  any  other  caufe. 
Nay  fuch  a fufferer  furely  deferves  double  compaffion,  who 
owes  his  fulferings  to  a negle61;  he  dares  not  complain  of,  and 
yet  wants  ilrength  of  conftitution  to  fupport. 

Parilhes  are  often  burthened  with  a numerous  poor;  and  like 
the  red  of  their  fellow  creatures,  there  are  good  and  bad  among 
them.  It  is  not  eafy  for  officers  to  know  the  exa6l  merit  of  each 
family;  it  is  more  likely  that  to  fave  themfelves  trouble,  they 
will  lay  down  one  uniform  mode  of  relief,  without  nicely  dif- 
tinguifhing  between  them;  to  which  the  modefl:  will  ever  fubmit 
without  reply,  whatever  fatal  confequences  it  brings  upon  their 
health. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  fome  cafes  which  cannot  bear 
the  clofe  air  of  wards,  but  require  the  purer  effluvia  of  hills  and 
country,  and  thefe  are  of  courfe,  and  with  propriety,  refufed 
admittance  within. 

Thus  much  is  fufficient  to  explain  the  different  methods  of 
relieving  patients.  It  remains  in  the  lafl;  place  to  fay  fomething 
of  that  behavior,  which  we  expe61:  from  the  paupers  to  their 
benefaflors,  the  rules  of  which  in  fome  degree  are  not  fo  Conve- 
nient as  could  be  wifhed. 
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The  Out  Patients  as  well  as  In,  are  required,  when  cured, 
to  attend  the  governors  at  the  board,  to  return  thanks  for  all 
favors  received,  when  a little  book  of  prayers  or  advice,  h put 
into  their  hands,  if  they  or  any  of  their  family  can  read ; and 
they  are  enjoined  to  return  God  thanks  the  firlt  convenient  op- 
portunity, at  their  refpeflive  places  of  worfhip,  for  their  cure; 
Now  the  regular  attendance  of  patients  from  great  dihances,  while 
under  cure,  has  been  fhewn  to  be  in  fome  inflances  fcarce  pofI*ble, 
and  in  many,  what  they  do  not  like.  In  the  prefent  cafe  it 
operates  much  flronger,  Perfons  of  that  education  which  is 
ufually  the  lot  of  the  illiterate,  are  more  llrongly  a6luated  by  a 
prefent  fenfe  of  pain,  than  by  a fenfe  of  gratitude  when  it  is 
once  paft,  efpecially  if  attended  with  trouble  to  themfelves;  in- 
deed in  bad  weather  it  is  not  required  of  them : where  it 
proceeds  from  an  ungrateful  temper,  no  alleviation  fhould 
be  propofed;  but  where  it  is  particularly  inconvenient  to  them 
on  account  of  the  diftance,  or  other  unfavorable  circumftances, 
I think  it  might  in  part  be  difpenfed  with,  by  their  returning 
their  thanks  to  the  charity  in  the  perfon  of  their  phylician, 
and  being  by  him  furnifhed  with  books  and  cuftomary 
monitions  ; by  which  means  too,  their  boxes,  gallipots  or  phials, 
would  be  more  pundually  returned,  than  at  prefent. 

Thefe  obfervations  may  appear  trifling  at  firfl  fight,  but  are  of 
fome  importance  as  conne6fed  with  another  rule,  whofe  natural 
tendency  operates  to  the  difadvantage  of  this  unthinking  clafs. 
It  is  always  more  defirable  to  prevent  faults,  than  to  punifli 
them ; and  an  attempt  at  too  much  regularity,  generally  intro- 
duces confufion.  In  proportion  as  you  introduce  allowances 
and  admit  exceptions,  you  get  farther  removed  from,  and  infen- 
fibly  defiroy  your  firfl  defign.  It  were  better  to  make  laws,  if 
poffible,  of  a comprebenfive  nature  at  firfi:,  that  fliould  virtually 
include  every  power  which  we  might  in  any  cafe  wifli  to  exert, 
than  fuch  as  we  muft  entirely  run  counter  to,  upon  every  unfore- 
feen  event, 
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Now  the  reafons  of  an  unprofitable,  or  faulty  attendance  of  the 
out  patients  being  fo  numerous,  as  has  been  explained,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  know  when  to  adopt  the  ufually  prefcribed  punifhment,  of 
difmifring  them  for  this  fault,  andrendering  them  incapable  of 
the  benefit  of  the  Hofpital  for  ever.  This  interdiftion  indeed  is 
direcled  to  be  taken  off,  when  they  give  a- proper  reafon  for 
their  abfence.  That  reafon  however  fometimes  does  not  come 
till  months  after  the  patient  and  his  fault  are  forgotten,  and 
"tis  often,  very  difficult  to  know,  whether  that  reafon  be  a 
trlie  one.  It  might  therefore  perhaps  be  better  to  fubftitute  in  its 
place,  the  obliging  perfons  to  get  a frefh  recommendation,  who 
have  forfeited  the  reafonable  advantages  of  the  firfl.  Their  friends 
to  whom  they  would  apply  in  this  cafe,  would  if  they  found 
them  faulty  reprimand  them  properly,  or  refufe  them;  and  if 
innocent,  vindicate  them  much  better  than  they  can  do  them- 
felves. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  make  the  country  poor  underfland  the  for- 
malities, neceffary  for  their  admiffion;  they  cannot  comprehend 
what  recommendation  can  be  wanted  to  a Chriflian  Hofpital, 
befides  the  pain,  the  poverty,  or  fores  of  the  obje6l;  all  beyond 
is  unintelligible  to  them ; fuch  as  that  there  mull  be  a written  or 
printed  recommendation,  figned  by  a fubfcriber,  that  fubfcriber 
not  three  months  in  arrear,  not  having  a patient  at  the  fame  time 
in  the  houfe,  nor  having  bad  more  than  a certain  number,  &c. 
They  do  not  fee  how  this  tends  to  their  immediate  relief.  And 
indeed  the  pathetic  exclamation  of  muff  I go  back  and  die  ?" 
accompanied  with  the  haggard  look  of  defpair,  may  well  get  the 
better  of  the  beft  planned  fchemes  of  prudent  and  provident 
regulations.  But  for  this  difficulty  alfo  I would  fuggeft  a remedy^ 
that  thofe  Subfcribers  who  live  in  other  counties,  or  are  never 
refident  within  reach  of  the  charity  to  recommend  for  themfelves, 
fhould  leave  their  recommendations  in  the  hands  of  fome  friend, 
ivho  would  take  care  to  ufe  them  only  for  the  fervice  of  proper  ' 
obje£ls,  when  their  own  recommendations,  and  thofe  of  their 
neighbors,  were  exhaufled. 
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But  it  is  time  to  releafe  you,  for  I have  made  thefe  obfervations 
longer  than  I intended,  I cannot  however  conclude  without 
doing  juflice  to  the  managers  of  our  moft  excellent  charity.  They 
are  ever  attentive  to  do  all  the  good  they  can  with  the  money 
appropriated  for  that  ufe : To  do  good  where  they  can,  witk 
ftri6t  oeconomy,  but  at  all  events  to  do  it.  ‘ That  ufeful  cha- 
rities may  ever  abound,  and  that  all  charities  may  be  rendered 
as  ufeful  as  poffible,  is  the  lincere  prayer  of, 
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MESSIAH, 

A 

SACRED  POEM. 

thee,  my  God,  my  grateful  voice  I’ll  raife. 

To  blefs  thy  goodnefs,  and  proclaim  thy  praife: 
i’il  join  in  raptVous  notes  of  warmcft  love 
The  Hallelujahs  of  the  Saints  above: 

For  I have  caufe — Ye  blelfed  Spirits  fay, 

WHO  deign’d  to  beam  on  Man,  falvation’s  ray. 

On  Man  accurs’d,.  a rebel  to  his  God,  . 

Unmov’d  by  mercy’s  fmiles,  unaw’d  by  terror’s  rod  : 

Say,  for  ye  know  how  heaven’s  wide  concave  rang. 

When  your  bright  hofts  the  Saviour’s  praifes  fang; 

As  from  his  lips  thofe  bleffed  accents  flow'd, 

“ On  me,  my  Father,  lay  man’s  guilty  load, 

**  Let  me  thy  utmofl;  indignation  prove. 

So  man  becomes  the  objeft  of  thy  love.’” 

And  thou,  O deign  t’infpire  the  facred  lay. 

And  teach  a Saviour’s  mercy  to  difplay,  - 
Bleft  Spirit,  whofe  divine  infufions  feal’d 
The  Truths  eternal  in  his  Word  reveal’d; 
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Infpire  the  Mufe  with  facred  zeal  to  trace 
The  plan  myllerious  of  redeeming  grace; 

To  point  the  Heps  the  blefled  Jesus  trod, 

-And  teach  ungrateful  Man  to  blefs  the  ways  of  Goi>. 

In  Nazareth,  a town  of  mean  report, 

Wiere  pomp  and  fplendor  never  kept  their  court. 
There  liv’d  an  humble  Maid  to  fame  unknown, 

Tho’  her  defeent  fbe  trac’d  from  Judah’s  throne; 
Betroth’d  of  late,  fo  Providence  decreed. 

To  Jofeph,  alfo  fprung  from  David’s  feed: 

While  yet  apart  each  led  a blamelefs  life. 

The  plighted  hufband,  and  the  virgin  wife. 

One  morn,  as  wrapt  in  holy  thought  profound 
She  mus’d,  uncommon  fplendor  Ihone  around, 

A form  angelic  to  her  fight  appears, 

Gabriel,  whofe  words  thus  diflipate  her  fears; 

“ Bleft  Mary,  hailf  for  God  himfelf  is  thine. 

And  thou,  above  thy  fex,  ordain’d  to  fhine: 

“ O highly  favor’d!  confidently  raife 

*'  Thy  foul  to  rapture,  and  thy  voice  to  praife : 

**  For  know,  from  thee  the  Son  of  God  lhall  fpring, 

**  The  Prince  of  Peace,  and  Judah’s  promis’d  King; 
**  Deftin’d  the  throne  of  David  to  afeend, 

**  Whofe  univerfal  empire  knows  no  end,” 

When  Mary,  long  with  admiration  dumb, 

“ How  can  this  ble fling  to  a virgin  come?” 

To  whom  the  angel— “ By  no  common  way, 

**  Will  God  this  mercy  to  the  world  difplay: 

**  The  Holy  Ghofl  lhall  fhed  creative  power, 

**  And  o’er  thy  womb  prolific  influence  Ihower: 
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His  Name  ordain’d  before  the  world  began; 

“ Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus  the  Friend  of  Man. 

“ Elizabeth,  tho’  barren  call'd,  will  fhare 
**  The  pleafing  ftruggles  of  a promis’d  Heir; 

She  feels  the  prelude  of  that  happy  day, 

Since  twice  three  moons  have  trac’d  their  dellin’d  way, 
**  Nor  wonder;  fince  from  weaknefs,  God  can  raife. 
Proofs  of  unbounded  pow’r^  fubjeds  of  endlefs  praife,” 
Marj  no  longer  could  her  joy  contain. 

But  fpoke  her  rapture  in  this  pious  ftrain: 

*®  Behold  the  humble  handmaid  of  the  Lord; 

“ Be  it  to  me  according  to  his  word!” 

She  faid;  and  Gabriel  cleft  the  yielding  air. 

Leaving  the  maid  to  folitude  and  prayer. 

That  God  is  great,  creation’s  works  difclofe; 

That  God  is  true,  the  happy  Virgin  knows:  - - 
Yet  much  fhe  mufes  on  the  wond’rous  plan. 

Of  God  incarnate  for  the  fake  of  man: 

While  Providence  (whofe  wondTous  ways,  in  vain 
Men  feek  by  human  wifdom  to  explain,) 

Decrees  in  more  extenfive  fcenes  to  prove. 

This  aft  of  boundlefs,  unexampl’d  love. 

To  David’s  city  mull  thls^air  proceed. 

For  fo'the  Roman  edift  had  decreed ; 

Which  bade,  that  to  their  city  each  repair 
To  prove  their  parentage,  their  houfe  declare. 

And  bear  a tax  impos’d.  From  David’s  race 
The  happy  Jofeph  could  his  lineage  trace. 

Hence  little  Bethlehem  thy  honor’d  name, 

’Midft  Judah’s  thoufands  claims  unri  vail’d  fame; 
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But,  when  obedient  to  the  hard  command. 

They  reach,  at  length,  the  diftant  happy  land. 

No  kind  repofe  attends  the  wearied  pair, 

Neglc61;  their  lot,  and  poverty  their  fharc. 

For  greater  numbers  would  admittance  gain. 

Than  Beth’lem's  crouded  inn  can  now  contain. 
Hence,  when  at  length  arriv’d  the  myftic  hour, 
Deftin’d  to  manifeft  Almighty  pow’r, 

The  blefled  Virgin  in  a liable  knows 
Amid  furrounding  herds  a mother’s  throes ; • 

Then  foon  perceives  the  wond’rous  Son  is  giv'n; 
And,  in  that  rude  retirement,  blelTes  Hcav’n. 

Her  grateful  heart  extatic  praifes  pour’d. 

She  kifs’d  the  Infant,  but  the  God  ador’d.^ 

Great  God!  lhall  pride  the  regal  Hate  invade. 
When  thou  wert  in  the  humble  manger  laid? 
Great  God!  lhall  poverty  diftrull  thy  care. 

When  fuch  dillrefs  encompafs’d  Heaven’s  Heir? 

The  mjllic  birth  which  poverty  conceals. 

The  watchful  care  of  Providence  reveals; 

Reveals  to  Ihepherds  while  by  night  they  keep 
And  guatd  from  hungry  wolves  their  tender  Iheep: 
Night  fudden  Ihone  beyond  the  blaze  of  day. 

For  light  celellial  beam’d  a dazzling  ray; 

The  trembling  Ihepherds  proUfate,  fear  to  rife, 
Nor  dare  to  fuch  effulgence  lift  their  eyes; 

When  lo!  a heavenly  melfenger  appears. 

And  foon  thefe  dulcet  accents  charm’d  their  ears. 

“ Fear  not,  ye  mortals,  henceforth  fons  of  heav’n, 
**  To  you  this  day  a blelfed  child  is  giv’n. 
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" Arife,  and  fwift  to  Bethlehem  rep^'r; 

Behold  the  Christ,  the  Lord,  an  Infant  there: 
**  Within  the  fcanty  manger  fee  him  laid. 

While  peace  and  poverty  furround  his  bed*’* 
The  Angel  faid,  while  numerous  hofts  appear. 

And  with  their  Hallelujah’s  fill  the  air, 

**  To  God  on  high  be  adoration  paid 

**  Let  peace  on  earth  her  fruitful  bleffings  fhed ; 

Let  hate  and  malice  from  the  world  remove ; 

**  And  man,  by  Gon’s  example,  learn  to  love.’* 
Thus  fung  the  bleffed  choir,  and  finging  foar’d. 

The  joyful  fhepherds  wonder’d,  and  ador’d. 

Then  rifing  (trait  th’  Angelic  voice  obey. 

The  Infant  Saviour  find,  and  homage  pay ; 

Admire  God’s  goodnefs,  whom  compaffion  mov’d^ 
At  fuch  a price,  to  fave  the  fouls  he  lov’d ; 

And  fpread  abroad,  throughout  Judea’s  land. 

The  gracious  dealings  of  th’  Almighty’s  hand. 
When  eight  days  old,  (fo  Mofes’  rites  ordain,) 
Christ  bore  the  myftic  circumci (ion’s  pain 
And  took  the  name  of  Jesus,  as  foretold. 

When  Gabriel  did  the  holy  birth  unfold. 

But  not  alone  does  Judah’s  land  confine 
Thefe  blifsful  tidings  of  a birth  divine; 

Where  orient  funs  emit  their  lucid  ray. 

And  gild  the  mountain  tops  with  early  day, 

A new- form’d  (tar  its  glorious  influence  (heds. 

And  heav’nly  brightnefs  o’er  Arabia  fpreads. 

The  Magi,  (kill’d  each  planet  to  declare. 

Which  proudly  glitters  in  the  liquid  air. 
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Amaz’d,  this  new  inhabitant  furvey, 

Shining  refplcndeht  in  the  face  of  day. 

But  God,  who  form’d  the  firmament  on  high. 

And  nam’d  each  fpangling  tenant  of  the  fky;  .. 
Reveals  what  eaftern  wifdom  had  in  vain 
With  painful  mufings  labor’d  to  explain: 

Joyful  they  learn  what  bleflings  are  decreed,  - ' 
Prepar’d  to  follow  as  the  flar  fhall  lead,. 

To  pay  their  homage  in  the  calm  retreat. 

And  lay  their  tribute  at  a Saviour’s  /eet. 

It  led,  where  Salem’s  lofty  .city  lay; 

It  Hop’d,  and  with  it  Hop’d  the  Sages*  weary  way. 
Now  rumor  fwift  to  Herod’s  ear  conveys 
Such  tidings  as  his  inmoH  foul  amaze  ; 

For  rumor  tells,  that  eaHern  fages  bring 
Unqueftion’d  proofs  of  Judah’s  new-born  King: 
The  thought  Hrikes' terror  through  the  tyrant’s  foul 
Unapt  to  bear  reHraint,  or  know  controul: 

But  fubtle  arts  fupply  their  foothing  aid. 

And  future  ills  to  prefent  peace  perfuade. 

He  fmooths  his  ruffled  brow,  and  fighing  feigns 
Much  approbation  of  their  pious  pains; 

Bids  to  proceed  to  Bethlehem,  and  bring  • 

More  certain  tidings  of  this  new-born  King; 

That  he  with  them  devoutly  may  adore 

This  Child  of  wonder,  and  this  Prince  of  pow’r, 

Difmifs’d,  the  Sages  feek  the  bleH  abode. 

Where  anxious  Mary  tends  the  Infant  God, 

The  faithful  Har  their  de.Hin*d  journey  leads. 

And  o’er  the  fpot  diHinguifh’d  iuHre  fpreads: 
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Awful  they  enter,  proftrate  they  adore. 

And  full  profufionof  their  duty  pour; 

Sabean  gums  fas  prophets  had  foretold,) 
Swe^t-fcented  incenfe,  and  refplendent  gold, 

Th’  aftonilh’d  mother  filent  bleft  the  ways 
Which  God  ordain’d  to  fpread  the  Infant’s  praife: 
The  Magi  bend  fubmiflive  at  his  feet, 

And,  with  relu6lance,  quit  the  bleft  retreat, 
Refolving  at  the  early  dawn  of  day. 

To  Herod’s  ears  this  wonder  to  convey. 

When,  in  a dream,  the  will  of  God  ordains. 

They  feek  no  more  to  vifit  Salem’s  plains: 

For  Herod  means  to  pour  deftru6lion’s  flood. 

And  deluge  Judah  with  a fea  of  blood. 

Admonifh’d  thus,  they  chearfully.obey. 

And  to  their  native  country  bend  their  way : 

While  Mary  haftes  to  Salem  to  repair/ 

To  pay  redemption’s  tribute  for  her  Heir;"  ' ' 
There,  in  the  facred  temple,  offers  doves,  ' ' 
Emblems  of  chafte  and  unpolluted  loves:  * 

Old  Simeon’s  breaft  the  blefied  Jesus  fires,*”' 

He  fpeaks  prophetic  as  the  Lord  infpires;  - ^ ' 

The  pious  Anna  joins  her  voice  of  praife,^ 

While  gath’ring  crouds  in  admiration  gaze. 

Who  fees  the  Lybian  lion  roar  for  food. 

By  hunger  pinch’d,  and  ravenous  for  blood ; 
Beholds  the  rage  of  madnefs  which  poflefs’d 
And  fir’d  the  difappointed  Herod’s  breaft* 

A riling  Prince,  whofe  heav’n-defeended  fway. 
Creation’s  utmoft  limits  mull  obey: 
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Whofe  fanrejand  pow’r  extenfively  mufl;  fpread. 
Hangs  like  a baleful  ifneteor  o’er  his  head. 

(The  blelTed  Savioui^s  age,, till  now  conceal’d. 
The  unfufpeding  Magi  had  reveal’d ; 

The  letter’d  Sages  of  the  Hebrew  race 
From  facred  records  told  the  dellin’d  place.) 

He  views  with  horror  now,  each  infant  mild, 
That  fports  coeval  with  this  dreaded  .child, 

Each  blooming  Innocent  of  Bethl’hem’s  coafi:, 
Love’s  mutual  pledge,  and  happy  Judah’s  boad; 
At  length  with  impious  madnefs  gives  the  word. 
Thro’  Rama  rages  the.infatiate  fword; 

The  horrid  deed  diflra6led  mothers  view’d. 

And  clafp’d  their  tender  infants  dipp’d  in  blood 
Their  dying  flirieks  affright  th’aftonifli’d  air. 
And  all  was  murder,,  horror,  and  defpair. 

But  know,  proud  Tyrant,  impQtently  great, 
God’s  pow’r  is  boundlefsj  and  his. will  is  fate  j 
If  man  could  foar  to  reach  the  realms  above. 

Or  could  the  mountain’s  firm  foundations  move. 
Still  God  is  there— for  all  creation  lies. 

Like  a vafl  volume,  open  to  his  eyes. 


Thy  horrid  purpofe  was  4:0,  Jofeph  known. 

And  man’s  Redeemer  is  to  Egypt  flown; 

Far  from  the  reach  of  malice  flainM  with  blood, 
Egypt  prote61s  and  cherifhes  the  God; 

^There  when  dark  night  lier  awful  gloom  had  fpread. 
And  placid  peace  flood  guardian  at  their  bed; 

Their  aftive  thoughts  a watchful  God  informs, 

That  calms  focceeded  to  Judea’s  ftorms; 
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Commands  to  leave  Egyptian  lands,  and  bring  • , • 

To  Judah’s  borders  Judah’s  defin’d  King: 

Joyful  to  Nazareth  they  bend  their  way,* 

And  in  its  peaceful  region  fix  their  ftay. 

And  now  twelve  funs  had  warm’d  the  fertile  earth. 
Since  Beth’lem  firfl;  proclaim’d  this  wond’rous  birth; 
By  duty  led,  to  Salem  they  repair. 

And  pay  the  tribute  of  accuftom’d  prayV, 

In  dread  remembrance  of  that  folemn  hour. 

When  Egypt’s  firft-born  felt  avenging  pow’r: 

Throngs  flock’d  to  celebrate  thofe  facred  days. 

And  all  Jerufalem  was  joy  and  praifc. 

This  tafk  perform’d,- they. meafure  .back  their  way,. 

Nor  flop  their  fpeed,  until  the  fetting  day:'  - ■ p.  j. 
But  how  fhall  weak  defcription  paint  their  fear,  , 

When  looking  round  they  faw  no  Jesus  near? 

Robb’d  of  the  comfort  of.their  bleffed  Child,  • * . 
Eager  through  hope,  and,  through  impatience,  wild,  . 
They  hallen  back  to  .Salem’s  hallow’d' ground,  , . , ^ . 

If  there,  perchance,  the  Saviour  may  be  found; 

With  care  parental,  anxiou fly  enquire,  , * , , 

Where  ftrays  the  objeft  of  their  fouls’ defire? 

What  dwelling  hides,  what  happy  walls  contain 
The  fource  of  all  their  joy,  but  now  of  all^their  pain?  . 

Now  thrice  the  fun  had  fhot  bis  orient  ray. 

And  thrice  night’s  gloom  had  veil’d  the  face  of  day; 
When  to  the  temple’s  facred  courts  they  tend, 
O’erwhelm’d  with  grief  before  their  to  bend. 

Here  with  a joy  too  great  to  be  cxprefs’d. 

They  find  the  child,  and  clafp  him  to  their  breafl; 
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They  find  him  plac’d,  where  ancient  Rabbis  hutig' 
Attentive  to  the  di6tates  of  his  tongue: 

T ruth,  as  he  fpake,  with  radiant  brightnefs  glow’d; 
And  wifdorn,  more  than  human,  mark’d  the  God,. 
At  length  the  mother  thus  exprefs’d  her  care; 

Son,^ why  forfake,  and  leave  us  to  delpii’rr* 
What?  Will  ye  not"  (the  gCntle  Jesus  faidj 
My  Father’s  bufinefs  muft  not  be  delay’d?”^ 

Then  rofe,  and  follow’d,  as  his  parents  led,. 

The  peaceful  paths  oif  MkzrA^ fit  to  tfeid; 

Where,  fever’d  lo%' ftbm  life’s  pOllulied  way^, 

Filial  obedience  mark’d  hiS''eAiri^  dA^s^ 

’Till  time’s  ftill  cVurfe  bVcHight  Sfi JlSfe  houiv 

When  Ifra’l  ftiould  behold  hre  hlighty  p6‘\v*r. 

Then  whilft  HIS  the  Eaptift 

To  wafh  repentant' coil VeVts  in  flood; 

Where  Jordan  rolls  its  feted  tfdfe  aioh^; 

The  guiltle ft  J'e s u SVame  aiffiid  thb  tlinjng ; ' 

The  heav’n-taught  Baptift  feis  SiSiibutftea^^ 

And  thus  addrefs^dliim, '^’4 

•*  Why  Gomefl;  thou  to  mej  Whbhidl  iib>?n^^e4 

**  Of  cleanfing  fcilpfur'e  decrie^d,. 

Jesus  replies,  and  plud^eS  iil  the  ffood; 

Whenlol  Heav’n  opens  to  declare  its  God; 

The  holy  Spirit  ftra?t  defeehdi,  to  Ih'ed 
A radiant  glory  bn  his  facred  licad;  ' 

Dovedike  it  fat,  ahd  blaz’d  ccleflial  day. 

While  thus  a voice  like  th'tnder  burfl  its  Way: 

THIS  IS  MY  SON  BEL^OV’D 
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Now  trials  hard  for  hqmar^  ftrength  to  bear* 

By  God^s  decree,  became  the  Saviour’s  (hare. 

Where  dreary  waftes  a ^loom  of  horror  pour’d; 

Where  wolves  prowl!d  fierce,  and  favage  lions  roar’d  i 
No  verdant  turf  the  longing  eye  to  chear. 

No  path  of  man  to  fpeak  compalfion  near. 

No  roof  to  fhelter  from  the  noon-tide  ray. 

From  night  inclement,  or  tempeftuous  day:  i 

In  fuch  a feene,  unpitied  and  alone 
Behold  the  Saviour  plac’d^  God’s  only  Sow. 

Proftrate  he  falls,  and  to  his  Father  prays. 

His  will  to  ftrengthen,  and  his  hope^to  raife; 

To  grant  him  power,  with£rmnefs  to  fttftain, 

A life  of  forrow,  and  a death  of  pain ; 

To  bear  ingratitude  for  mercies  fiiown. 

And  fuffer  for  offences  not  his  own ; 

That  all  his  adions  might  his  Fat^ipr’s  name 
And  glory,  to  the/univerfe  proclaim, 

And  to  compleat  redemption’s  wond’rous  plan. 

His  precious  blood  might  fa ve  offending  man# 

’Twas  thus  in  fervent  pray’r,  and  lofty  praife. 
Faffing  he  pafs’d  the  fpace  of  forty  days. 

HE  hungers  now,  who  all  creation  fills. 

Who  forms  the  cattle  on  a thoufand  hills! 

Satan  meanwhile,  that  foul  apoffate  fiend. 

Each  helhborn  paflion  in  his  breaff  conven’d. 

He  meditates  the  ralh,  the  daring  plan. 

His  envy  form’d  to  tempt  this  fpotlefs  man. 

At  length,  approaching  with  malicious  fneer, 

**  How  comes  the  Lord  of  all  creation  here? 
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“ Is  this  a palace  for  the  King  of  Heav’n, 

**  To  whom,  men  fay,  all  pow’r  on  earth  is  giv*n? 

**  Bid  then,  from  faplefs  ftones,  nutrition  rife, 

“ Seek  for  thy  hunger,  in  the  flints,  fupplies: 

For  fuch  thy  pow’r  (To  fcripture  does  record) 

**  That  all  creation  fhall  obey  thy  word.’* 

**  The  fcriptures  tell  (fb  Jesus  meekly  faid) 

**  That  man  may  live  by  other  means  tjian  bread; 

**  The  heav’nly  precepts  of  the  God  above, 

**  Can  every  wifhfupply,  can  every  want  remove.’* 
The  Tempter  foil’d,  another  fcene  prepares,  ,, 
And  Jesus  to  the  temple’s  fummit  bears; 

“ Hence,  Son  of  God,  (if  fuch  indeed  thy  name) 

•*  Caft  thy felf  headlong,  and  thy  powV  proclaim ; 

“ Angels  fhall  bear  thee  (if  of  thee  ’tis  meant) 

Angels  fhall  bear  thee  in  thy  fwift.  defcent: 

**  Left  pain  or  mifchief  fhould  thy  fall  attend,  , 

“ Thy  bones  to  fradure,  or  thy  flefh  to  rend.’*  . ^ 

Jesus  replies,  “ Thus  fays  the  written  word,,  , , ‘ 
Thou  fhalt  not  vainly  feek  to  tempt  the  Lord.”  . 
Vanquifh’d  again,  and  yet  averfe  to  yield 
The  wreath  of  conqueft  in  temptation’s  field; 

The  Devil  plants  him  where  fteep  mountains  rife. 
And,  with  their  lofty  fummits,  dare  the  Ikies. 

From  thence  prcfents  creation’s  ample  rounds. 

Its  fplendid  cities,  and  its  fmiling  bounds: 

**  Whatever  feeds  ambition’s  tow’ring  flame, 

**  Can  quench  the  luft  of  powV  or  thirft  of  fame  ; 

**  Earth’s  riche  ft  treafures,  gems  from  Indus’  fhore, 

**  All  thefe  are  mine,  the  fubje6ls  of  my  power. 
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**  All  thcfe  be  freely  thine,  the  Tempter  faid, 

**  Only  to  Me  be  adoration  paid,'* 

To  thee,  vile  fiend— apoftate  fpirit— go; 

To  thee,  nor  hands  fhall  fpread,  nor  knee  (hall  bow: 
To  him  alone  each  pious  foul  muft  bend, 

Whofe  Being  knows  nor  origin,  nor  end. 

As  when  a ferpent  vainly  feeks  to  hide 
In  tufted  wood  or  brake  its  fcaly  pride ; 

If  chance  difcovers  to  the  paffing  fwain. 

The  loathfome  reptile  on  the  grafly  plain. 

With  horror  flruck,  he  fees  the  deadly  foe. 

And  lifts  his  arm  to  aim  the  hoftile  blow- 
Th’  affrighted  beafl  unfolds  its  glittering  fpires. 
Swells  as  it  moves,  and  with  a hifs  retires: 

So  fled  the  Devil  by  our  Lord  reprov’d ; 

So,  fullen  to  the  realms  of  darknefs  mov’d : 

When  ftrait,  angelic  melTengers  prepare 
To  wing  their  flight  through  tra61;s  of  ambient  air; 
Dart  through  the  azure  plains,  and  joyful  bring 
Celefiial  fuftenance  to  Glory's  King, 

The  Saviour  thus  repleriifh’d  from  above 
With  full  profufions*  of  eternal  love. 

Feels  in  his  heav’nly  breall  frelh  ardor  glow. 

To  refcue  helplefs  man  from  endlefs  woe. 

But  where  fhall  this  his  bleffed  talk  begin? 

Where  all  was  latent  guile,  or  open  fin: 

The  Law,  by  Moses  to  their  fathers  giv’n, 

(A  facred  tranfcript  from  the  God  of  Heav’n) 

By  Scribes  perverted  to  a felfifh  end, 

Defil’d  the  morals  it  was  meant  to  mend; 


Where  devious  each  from  duty  dar’d  tp-ftiay^  . 
And  damp  a path  through  pleafMrp’iS,f}pwVy  y^ay;  : 
The  meek  and  helplefs  tp  pppricfs  ,with  ppjycr. 

And  aggravate  affliSipp’s  galliug  hour; 

To  fuch  a fallen  world  this  preacher  jcame. 

To  fave  that  fallen  world^  his  gracious  aim’; 

The  heavy  laden  finner  to  relieve. 

Reft  to  the  weary  fufterer  to  giv.e^ 

With  truth’s  pervading  warmth  each  hneaft  to  thaw. 
And  with  the  Gofpel  abrogate  the  Law« 

Ther«  were,  whom, poverty  compel  I'd  to  gain 
A fmall  fupport  at  much  expence  of  pain; 

Who  knew  by  ftormy  night  pr  Jfultry  day 
To  fpread  deftru6lioH p^eir  the.hnny  prey: 
Untutor’d,  poor  in  learning’^  ftibtle  lore; 

Plain  fenfe  their  lot,  and  peace  of  mind  their  (lore : 
Such  are  the  men  to  wh(^  the  Saviour  lends 
Inftru 61  ion’s  aid,  and.chufes  his  friends: 

Ordains  them  partners  in  his  work  of  love. 

And  pre-ele61s  them  to  the  joys  above. 

No  fullcn  gloom,  no  pharifaic  pride 
His  looks  exprefs,  nor  fternly  does  he  chide: 

For  genuine  piety  in  fmiles  difplays : 

How  pleafant,  and  how  peaceful,  are  her  ways. 

See  him  to  Cana’s  bridal  rites  repair. 

And  chearful  in  their  feftive  pleafures  ftiare; 

Nay,  kindly  bid  the  limpid  ftreams  combine 
To  pour  profufion  of  enliv’ning  wine: 

The  noife  of  this  firft  miracle,  convey’d 
Far  as  the  founding  voice  of  fame  could  fprgad. 
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Frepar*d  attentive  Judah  tcrreceive 
What  felf-conceit  forbad  them  to  believe. 

Can  jofeph's^  foil,  of  humble  Nazareth  known. 

Be  bom^  for  empire,  born  for  David's  throne? 

The  force  of  words  with  heavnly  truth  replete 
The  name  of  Nazareth  can  at  once  defeat. 

From-  thence  no  Prophet  ever  took  his  rife. 

Thus  mills  of  prejudice  o*ercloud  their  eyes: 
External  pomp  in  Jesus  they  demand. 

The  regal  purple,  and  the  fcepter’d  hand: 

But  different  far,  the  gentle  Saviour’s  aim. 

As  different  far,  the  end  for  which  he  came; 

To  conquer  fin,  redeem  the  captive  foul. 

From  error^s  pow’r,  and  pleafure’s  fweet  controul; 
To  wipe  the  mifls  of  prejudice  away. 

And  banifh  darknefs  from  Religions  day. 

*Twas  now  the  boundlefs  love  of  Chris  t began, 
To  footh  the  forro'ws  of  afflifted  man. 

Are  there  who  never  kheXv  the  joys  of  light. 
Condemn’d  to  grope  in  dark  unfriendly  night? 

He  bids  to  wake  and  inftantly  furvey 
The  dreaming  glories  of  meridian  day. 

Are  there,  whofe  limbs  in  vain  attempt  to  beat. 

Or  on  their  tott’ring  bafe  the  body  rear? 

If  fuch,  with  modeft  faith  requefl  to  Hand, 

They  fpring  uplifted  by  his  flrength’ning  hand,  ' 
The  tongue,  unapt  to  form  the  mind’s  requefl:. 

By  native  impotence  o'f  fp'eech  oppreft. 

His  kind  command  with  readinefs  Obeys 
And  utters  founds  of  wonder,  ‘notes  of  praife-* 
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Nor  delug’d  dropfy,  nor  the  feverVifag^,-  ^ ^ 

Unfeeling  palfy  or  diftemper’d  age,  • 

Nor  any  ills  which  wretched  nature  knows, 

Th’  almighty  Fiat  of  his  will  oppofe;  . \ ' 
Crowds  flock,  by  fin  and  mifery  diflrefl, 

Afk  help  in  faith,  receive  it,  and  are  blefl. 

Nay,  Devils  tremble  at  his  powerful  word, 

And  own  him  all  creation’s  fovereign  Lord: 

Caft  forth,  in  legions  tear  their  boifl’rous  way. 

And  leave  the  fufferer  to  reafon’s  fway. 

To  warm  afFe61ion  and  attention  raife, 

Christ  chofe  the  parable’s  inflruQive  phrafe  ; 

And  as  he  faw  miflaken  notions  move. 

To  fever  man  from  God’s  forgiving  love. 

Thus  kindly  told  his  blefled  Father’s  mind. 

And  by  this  parable  his  Ipve  defin’d: 

There  flourifh’d  once  a man  for  worth  renown’d 
Whofe  a6lionsjuflice  rul’d,  and  mercy  crown’d; 
Two  fons  mature  of  years,  adorn’d  his  age. 

And  with  affedion  did  his  cares  alTwage. 

At  length,  the  younger  was  difpos’d  to  rove. 

And  quit  the  funfhine  of  a father’s  love:  . 

Big  with  the  thought,  he  afks  his  fire  to  fpare 
A prefent  portion,  and  a brother’s  fhare* 

Tears,  as  he  fpoke,  o’erwhelm’d  the  parent’s  eyes. 
While  love  each  tender  Toothing  art  fupplies. 

To  win  him  in  thofe  fafer  walls  to  flay. 

And  fliun  the  fnares  that  throng  temptation’s  way : 
But  youth  is  deaf,  a father’s  tears  are  vain ; 

Paflions  are  headflrong,  nor  obey  the  rein. 
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Now'  fee  the  youth  embark  on  feas  of  joy; 

No  riots  forfeit,  and  no  follies  cloy. 

Beguil’d  by  novelty’s  fedu6live  charms 
He  finks  fupine  in  pleafure’s  filken  arms; 

Swift  pinion’d  hours  in  diflipation  move. 

And  dip  their  wings  in  luxury  and  love. 

But  foon,  too  foon,  the  golden  dream  is  o’er. 
And  mirth  and  joy  and  tranfport  are  no  more* 
Deferted  by  thofe  friends  his  bounty  fed. 

He  knows  the  want  of  pity,  as  of  bread. 
Reflexion  feiz’d  the  thought-compelling  hour. 
To  lend  her  healing  aid,  her  blelTed  power: 
Then  firfl  he  faw  with  horror  and  amaze. 

What  dangers  wait  on  pleafure’s  finful  ways. 
And  now  he  feeks  in  meek  and  abjedl  mood. 
To  furnilh  to  the  fwine  their  daily  food: 

Nor  thus  obtains  fufficient  to  repair 

The  wants  of  nature,  and  the  waltes  of  care; 

He  wifhes  to  partake  the  meal  with  fwine. 

And  pinch’d  with  hunger,  on  the  hufks  to  dine: 
But  this  refus’d  he  calls  a longing  eye. 

To  where  each  want  once  met  a kind  fupply. 

**  I will  arife,  (the  wretched  convert  faid,) 

**  And  at  my  father’s  feet  my  forrows  fpread, 

“ Confefs  my  folly,  by  myfelf  undone, 

**  Nor  worthy  of  the  tender  name  of  Son: 

**  Rather  a fervant’s  humble  ftation  afk, 

“ There  chearfully  perform  the  meanell  talk.” 

^ When,  as  approaching,  (full  of  anxious  care. 
Left  harlh  refentment  fliould  become  his  lhare) 
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His  fon,  the  parent  at  a diftance  fpies. 

And  tears  of  rapture  fill  his  aged^^y-cs; 

He  runs  to  meet  him,  and  with  accents  m^d, 

**  Welcome,  my  wretched,  but  my  fiili  lov’d,  chjlp!”  • 
" Father,  iVe  finn’d,  fthe  proftrate  fuppliant  faid) 

« And  of  thy  juft  difpleafure  am, afraid: 

I’m  guilty  in  the.-fight  of  thee  and  heaven, 

**  Through  mercy  only  afk  to-be  (orgiven.” 

**  No  more” the  weeping  father  foridly  cries, 

“ But  once  more  welcome  to  .my^arms  arife: 

Then  bids  bring  .forth  the  robe  of  Ty  rian  dye. 

And  every  ornament  of  drefs  fupply: 

Prepare  the  banquet  and  the  flowing  bowl. 

To  kindle  rapture  .and  exalt  the  foul; 

The  voice  of  melpdy  and  mufic  join 
To  celebrate  a blefling^fo. divine; 

A fon  reftor’d  to  blefs  a parent  s fight. 

And  tranfport’s  day  fucceeding  forrow’s  night. 

That  fon,  who  never 'from  his  father  ftray  d. 

But  ever  chearfull}^  his  will  obey  d; 

Complain’d  fuch  honors  never  yxre  his  fhare. 

Nor  favor  fhewn  his  moft  afliduous  care. 

Griev’d  with  his  words,  the  father  thus  replies. 

And  to  remove  his  envy  mildly  tries  ; 

Son  of  my  love,  why  fhould’ft  thou  thus  repine. 
Thou  knoweft  all  I had,  was  ever  thine; 

“ But  fure  ’tis  caufe  for, rapture  to  furvey 
« And  find  the  fheep  whom  error  led  aftray ; 

To  find  again,  whom  long  as  dead  we  mourn’d. 

Alive,  and  to  his  father’s  arms  return  d. 
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So,  when  repenting  finners  fue  for  grace. 

And  all  their  confidence  in  mercy  place; 

Th’  Almighty  Parent  of  forgiving  love 
Deigns  the  returning  convert  to  approve: 

Stretches  his  arms  of  mercy  to  receive. 

And  kindly  bids  the  trembling  finner  live. 

If  man  from  God  can  fuch  companion  find, 

Man  to  his  fellow  creatures  mull  be  kind. 

To  love  our  neighbor  even  Jews  allow’d 
A duty  binding  and  a precept  good: 

But  fcanty  limits  did  their  love  confine. 

Where  neighbor  meant  their  family  and  line. 

It  chanc’d,  (for  fo  our  Saviour  did  declare 
To  one  that  ask’d.  Who  claim’d  a neighbor’s  care?) 

A certain  man,  defencelefs  and  alone. 

Was  journeying  to  reach  a diftant  town: 

When,  from  a wood,  (wfth  villainous  intent 
W atching  the  way  which  lonely  travelers  went) 

The  fpoilers  rufh’d,  the'wretcHed  man  they  wound. 
Plunder,  and  leave  him  fenfelefs  on  the  ground. 

A Prieft  and  Levite  faw  him  as  he  lay. 

They  turn’d  afideriand  p^afs’d  another  way; 

Not  fo  a good  Sa'maritan;  his  brean: 

With  pity  melts  to  fuccor  the  dillrefl; : 

“ Wretched,  unknown;  thy  gaping* wounds  demand 
“ The  healing  bleflings  of  a fkilful  hand:  ‘ 

“ Stretch’d  on  the  rugged  earth  thou  feem’fi;  to  know, 
**  Depriv’d  of  fenfe,  but  half 'thy  fhare  of  woe.^’ 

He  faid,  and  foothing  oik  and  wine  apply’d 
To  ilay  the  purple  current’s  bubbling  tide: 
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Plac’d  on  his  beaO;,  and  led  with  tender  care^  ; 
Gently,  as  fuch  unhappy  wounds  could  bear; 
Befpeaks  companion’s  hofpitable  aid, 

And  on  a bed  of  comfort  fees  him  laid : 

Requites  the  landlord  for  the  prefent  day. 

And  promifes  for  future  ones  to  pay. 

Who  was  the  neighbor  here? 

Unanimous  they  cry,  Who  pity  fhow’d. 

And  whofe  foft  bofom  fympathy  o’erflow’d, 

Then  faid  the  Lord,  Hence  freely  learn  to  pour 
Impartial  blellings  in  affli£lion’s  hour. 

As  to  a certain  village  he  drew  near, 

The  voice  of  fupplication  met  his  ear; 

Ten  lepers  (land,  and  with  intreaty,  pray 
To  wipe  their  fpots  of  infamy  away. 

The  Saviour  bids  them  to  the  prieft  repair. 

And  in  their  hands  the  legal  off’rings  bear. 
Obedient  as  their  journey  they  purfue, 

Amaz’d  they  feel  their  former  health  renew ; 
Happy  to  be  to  fuch  a ftate  reflor’d. 

One  hahens  back  to  blefs  his  gracious  Lord, 

To  whom  the  Saviour, — Gratitude  is  thine — 
Ten  were  rellor’d, — but  where  the  guilty  Nine? 
Fond  man,  in  want,  can  fupplication  pour, 

God’s  wifdom  celebrate,  and  pow’r  adore ; 

Intreat  with  fervor,  mercies  to  fecure. 

Health  to  reftore,  or  fafety  to  infure; 

The  benefit  obtain’d,  man’s  thoughtlefs  race 
Forgets  its  tribute  at  the  throne  of  grace; 
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The  tafk  of  thanks  ungratefully  delays. 

Eager  to  pray,  yet  negligent  to  praife. 

When  duty  calls  to  lift  thy  foul  in  prayV, 

Do  it  with  fervent  zeal,  but  awful  care; 

Nor  in  vain  phrafes,  clamorous  and  long, 
Employ  the  awful  fun£i;ion  of  thy  tongue : 

In  ftill  retirement,  on  thy  knees  attend. 

And  thus  on  high  thy  fupplications  fend: 

Father  of  all!  Ruler  Supreme  in  Heaven! 
All  praife,  all  honor  to  thy  Name  be  giv’n! 

Let  earth’s  extenlive  round  thy  pow’r  obey. 

Thy  gofpel  rule  with  univerfal  fway ; 

Thy  holy  will  to  fwift  obedience  move. 

As  well  the  fouls  on  earth,  as  faints  above: 
This  Say,  with  needful  food,  fupply  our  want. 
And  each  fucceeding  day,  that  blefiing  grant: 
Thy  pardon  to  our  trefpalfes  extend. 

As  we  compaffionate,  who  us  offend: 

From  dangerous  temptations  guard  our  way. 

Nor  evil’s  fore  affiidion  on  us  lay : 

For  thou  art  holy,  and  to  Thee  belong 

The  Cherub’s  praifes,  and  the  Seraph’s  fong: 

Power,  glory,  majefty  are  thine  alone. 

And,  through  eternal  ages,  guard  thy  throne* 
But  if  with  decent,  and  religious  care 
Thou  joineft  falling  as  the  wings  to  pray’r. 

Fall  to  thyfelf  and  God  ; nor  llrive  to  Ihow 
Affe6led  marks  of  languor  or  of  woe  : 

For  fuch  do  human  approbation  claim; 

Nor  fall  through  fenfe  of  fin,  but  thirll  of  fame* 
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Or,  if  thy  hands  prepare  to  fpread  relief 
Through  pregnant  fcenes  of  mifery  and  grief. 

In  fecret  give;  and  thus  fincerely  prove. 

Ye  mean  God  only  fhould  reward  your  love : 

For  God  to  men  and  angels  Ihall  reyeal 
Thofe  deeds  of  mercy  ye  on  eart|i  catupeal  j . 

The  mind’s  intention  giveSrthe  virtue's  name;  . • , 
Hence  ads  derive  their  fcandal,  ,gr  thejc  fame.  / 
Who  thirfts  for  blood,  bwt/waitsTgjme  happier  time 
More  fafely  to  commit, the  plotted. crime. 

Already  fiabs and  calls  upQii,his,hea|d}T^j  jt  r j 

The  curfe  which  follows,  where,  man’s  ^lood  is  flied 
W' ho  looks  on  innocence  with  lullful  eyes. 

And  each  fedudive  artful  method itries.;-  ' 

Though  no  .pollution  llain  his  fecret  hourSj  _ ^ 

He  fins  in  purpofe,  and,  in  will,  deflow  rs;  ., 

Thus  fhall  your  heav’nly  Father  nicely,  w^igh. 

And  bring  each  hidden  thought  to  open  day. 

Though  blind  yourfelves,  ofEciqully  ye  try  . . 

To  pluck  the  mote  from  out  .your  brothers  eye: 

Ye  foolilh  hypocrites  ! to  this  attend 

Yourfelves  corred,  then  may  ye  others  mend. 

To  love  the  good,  or  gratefully  repay 
The  plealing  warmth  of  friendlhip’s  fofi’ring  day. 
This  even  reafon  bids;  nay,  barb'rous  climes 
Have  flamp’d  Ingratitude  the  firll  of  crimes: 

Still  Hrider  bonds  of  duty  I enjoin, 

A newer  precept,  and  a love  divine, 

Blefs,  who  with  imprecations  curfe  your  name. 

Love,  who  with^enom'd  malice  blafl  your  fame; 
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Pray  for  their  good,  who  every  means  employ 
To  hurt  your  perfon,  and  your  peace  deftroy. 
But, — how,  ye  fay,  if  fuch  compaffion  tend 
In  vain  the  morals  of  our  foe  to ' mend  ? 

How  oft,  or  long,  mull  we  complacent  prove. 
And,  in  return  for  hatred,  give  our  love  ? 

Often,  as  foes  repentant,  fue  for  grace. 

With  mercy's  arms  thofe  penitents  embrace. 

Copy  your  heav’nly  Father’s  boundlefs  plan, 
Profufe  of  bleflings  to  the  race  of  man: 

His  rain  refreOies,  and  his  fun-beams  gild 
As  well  the  wicked  as  the  good  man’s  field: 

As  YE  forgive,  fo  fhall  your  God  difplay 
Forgiving  mercy  at  the  laft  great  day. 

For  know,  the  day  will  come,  when  all,  with  fear. 
Before  God’s  juft  tribunal  muft  appear,  ’ ni 
To  reap  the  recompence  of  a6ls  below; 

Thence  foar  to  blifs,  or  fink  in  endlefs  woe. 

The  trumpet’s  awful  found  fhall  raife  the  dead. 

And  dire  amazement  o’er  creation  fpreiad  ; 

The  Son  of  Man  fhall  come,  with’ pomp  and  pow’r. 
To  fpeak  the  fentence  of  that  dreadful  hour:  J 
Myriads  of  Angels  fhall  the  Judge  attend; 

Loud  burfts  of  thunder  heaven’s  concave  rend  ; 
Thofe  who  through  life  obey’d  his  pure 'command 
Behold  like  fpotlefs  fheep,  at  his  right  hand;  < 
While  guilty  fouls,  of  every  hope  bereft. 

Like  fordid  goats  ftand  trembling  at  his  left: 

To  thofe  this  gracious  fentence  fhall  proceed; 

“ Receive  a crown,  before  the  world  decreed 
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For  I was  hungry,  and  your  tender  care 
**  Did  fweet  refrefhments  for  my  wants  prepare; 

“ My  parching  thirft,  with  pleafant  draughts  removed 
“ And  brought  it  willingly,  for  much  ye  lov*d: 

“ Ye  faw  me  friendlefs,  and  a flranger  come, 

“ Ye  bade  me  welcome^  and  ye  took  me  home: 

**  My  nakednefs  in  robes  of  comfort  clad. 

And  on  my  bed  of  ficknefs  made  me  glad: 

“ In  prifon,  and  in  fetters  bound,  ye  ftrove 
“To  footh  the  forrow  ye  could  not  remove.’^ 

Amaz’d  the  righteous  fay,  “ \yhen,  gracious  Lord, 

“ Did  we  thefe  fuccors  to  thy  wants  afford? 

“ "When  did  we  ever  fee  thee  in  diflrefs, 

“ Or  fick,  or  bound,  and  did  thy  ills  redrefs?*’ 

Know  ye,  the  JUDGE  replies,  when  ye  relieve 
My  brethren,  Yis  to  ME  ye  fuccor  give. 

But  to  the  goats,  “ Ye  curfed  fpirits,  fay,  , 

“ What  a£ls  of  mercy  did  your  lives  difplay? 

“ When  did  your  hands  fupply  the  wilh’d  relief? 

“ When  did  your  fouls  refponfive  figh  to  grief? 

“ Did  not  the  plaintive  poor  unheeded  lye? 

“ And,  to  excite  compaffion,  vainly  try?” 

Then  fhall  thefe  wretches  fuddenly  defcend. 

To  fuffer  torments  which  fhall  have  no  end  i 
While  happy  fpirits  fhall  afcend,  and  prove 
Encreafing  blifs  and  never-ceafing  love: 

For  think  not  ’tis  enough  to  call  me  Lord,' 

And  render  no  obedience  to  my  word; 

Obedience  only  fhall  the  teft  endure, 

And  Heaven’s  bright  crown  of  happinefs  fecure. 
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The  man,  who  aims^a  lading  houfe  to  raife. 

With  care  each  fpoti^jand'every  foil  furveys. 

To  give  a firm  foundation  to  the  bale,  > ' 

He  fixes  on  the  folid  rock  its  place;  ' r. — 

Compleated,  fees  it  with  a confcious  pride,  ’ j 7 
The  war  of  jarring  elements  deride;  . . 

If  rains  defcend,  the  furious  tempeft  blows,  ’ 

The  whirlwind  rages,  and  the  deluge  flows; 

Still  does  it  firm  theie  rude  aflaults  endure ; 

The  rock  fupports  it,  and  the  rock  is  fure. 

But  not  thus  firmly  will  that  building  (land,  • 

Whofe  bafis  refts  upon  the  fickle  fand:  'r 

When  whiflling  winds,  and  cloud-born  torrents  meet. 
Swell  into  ftorm,  and  on  its  turret  beat. 

It  (hakes — it  nods— tilf  with  a dreadful  found  , 

It  pours  rebounding  ruin  on' the  ground,  n 7 
Who  hears  my  words,  and  Arid  obedience  pays,  - ; 
His  faith  upon  the  rock  of  ages  lays : ‘ ' 

Though  florms  of  perfecution  fhould  arife,-  .. 
Temptation’s  blafts,  and  forrow’s  floods  furprife. 

They  cannot  fhake  him,  for  hi's  bafe  is  fure ; 

And  fhall  to  all  eternity  endure. 

Not  fo,  whom  negligence  permits  to  ftray. 

And  quit,  unthinking,  virtue’s  faferway; 

When  perfecution  frowns,  or  terror  pours  ■ , 

Its  fiery  tempefts,  and  enfanguin’d  (bowers. 

He  (inks — unapt  fuch  fury  to  withftand; 

For  lo ! he  trufted  to  a bafe  of  fand. 

Thus  taught  the  Lord,  and  as  he  moves  along, 
Encreafing  multitudes  around  him  throng : 
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When  lo— »the  fons-of  grief,  with  folemnpace 

Seek  through  the  croud  their  weeping  way  to  trace; 

Aloft  they  bear,  who  in  his  bloom  had  won 

Fair  virtue’s  race-— -a  hopeful,  only  fon; 

The  mother,  led  by  forrowand  defpair. 

Now  beats  her  bofom,  and  now  rends  her  hair ; 

Then  checks  her  grief,  and  meekly  prays  to  God, 

To  heal  the  fcourges  of  affli6lion’s  rod; 

That  Fpiend,  ftill  ready  to  relieve  our  want, 

Defigns  an  unexpe61ed  aid  to  grant:  y 

\ * 

Approaching  near,  Christ  bade  the  bearers  ftay, 
And  to  the  mournful  mother  made' his  way. 

Weep  not,  unhappy  parent,  faid'  the  Lord, 

**  Thy  fon  ftiall  live,  obedient  to  my  word!'* 

Then  to  the  youth,  “ Arife,  thou  fenfclefs  clay, 

**  Again  to  pafs  life’s  tranfitory  day,’* 

He  faid — when  ftrait  the  youth  with  vigor  fprung, 
And,  wrapp’d  in  wonder,  on  his  parent  hung. 

Th’  aftonilh’d  crowd  exclaim,  A God  is  here— — 

A God  whom  Deajth  obeys,  and  Devils  fear. 

Thus  to  reclaim  the  captive  foul  he  ftrove. 

By  marks  of  pow’t,  or  winning  ads  of  love: 

When  thoufands  liften'd  in  the  defart’s  wild. 

The  hungry  parent,  and  the  fretful  child. 

He  bid  five  fcanty  loaves  fubfiflence  yield; 

They  took,  they  eat,  they  wonder’d,  and  were  fill’d 
The  dill  ant  regions  caught  the  mighty  fame. 

The  diflant  regions  blefs  the  Saviour’s  name. 
Retiring  from  the  throng  at  eventide. 

He  Ihipping  took  to  reach  the  farther  fide; 
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While  weary  nature  fought  repofe  in  fleep, 

A gath*ring  ftorm  burft  furious o*cr  the  deep; 
Tempeftuous  winds  confpir'd  with  foaming  tides^ 

And  angry  billows  lalh'd  the  vefifel’s  fidcs; 

The  tir'd  difciples  to  their  Lord  repair, 

Roufe  him  to  help,  and  hear  their  earneft  pray’r. 
Their  want  of  confidence  he  gently  blames, 

And  ftrait  the  elemental  fury  tames 
With  “ Be  at  Peace,"  ■«>■■■— 

Amaz'd  each  trembles  at  that  awful  pow'r. 

Which  refcues  thus  from  danger’s  threat’ning  hour; 
Confefs  divine  that  univerfal  fway. 

Which  lawlefs  winds,  and  madd’ning  waves  obey. 

Where,  at  Bethesda’s  pool,  crowds  flock  to  know 
The  healing  powers  that  from  its  waters  flow, 

A cripple  lay  fupine:  misfortune’s  cries 
Few  deign  to  hear,  and  many  more  defpife: 

To  whom  our  Lord,  “ Doft  thou  not  wilh  to  gain 
A refpite  from  the  galling  bands  of  pain?" 

Vainly  I wifh,  the  wretched  man  replies. 

None  will  aflift,  nor  can  I,  helplefs,  rife; 

Thus,  e’er  my  limbs  have  crawl'd  their  tard^y  way. 

The  fhades  of  night  o’ertake  the  parting  day. 

When  Jesus, — **  Henceforth  be  thy  members  found, 

**  Nor  longer  prefs  th’  inhofpitable  ground; 

“ Take  up  thy  bed,  and  on  thy  Ihoulders  bear 
**  The  fruit  of  Heady  faith,  and  modeft  pray’r.’’ 

But  when  the  Pharifaic  tribe  perceiv’d 
A cripple,  on  the  fabbath-day,  reliev’d ; 
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Outrageous  indignation 'fir’d  their  foul. 

To  blaft  Christ’s  a61;ions,  and  his  pow’r  controul: 
Who  though  through  headftrong,  fenfelefs  zeal  revil 
Yet  kindly  taught  what  a6lions  man  defil’d. 

To  reft  upon  the  fabbath’s  facred  day. 

That  God  himfelf  commands,  ye  rightly  fay; 

But  ’tis  a reft  from  fin,  and  fervile  pains, 

“ From  folly’s  riot,  and  pollution’s- ftaihs; 

“To  give  our  fouls  to  God,  and  grateful  raife 
“ The  welcome  incenfe  of  uplifted  praife. 

“ Yet  at  fuch  times,  if  helplefs  cattle  ftray. 

Or  fall  to  danger,  and  diftrefs,  a prey ; 

“ What  Pharisee  but  would  affiftance  lend, 

“ Nor  fear  a facred  precept  to  offend  ? 

How  much  the  rather,  when  a brother  ftands 
And  afks  affiftance  at  a brother’s  hands  ? 

O Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  love  to  wear 
**  A mafk  of  piety  and  rigid  care ; ' 

“ In  oftentation’s  trappings  to  deceive, 

“ Studious  of  how  ye  look,  not  how  ye  live. 

“ Like  hollow  fepulchres,’  whofe  outward  face 
“ The  glowing^  tints  of  art,  or  fculptures  grace; 

**  But  hide  within,  corruption’s  mould’ring  bones, 

“ The  fighs  of  orphans,  and  the  widow’s  groans. 

“ ’Tis  not  enough  to  cleanfe  with  niceft  art 
“ The  cup,  or  hands,  or  body;  cleanfe  the  heart: 

“ In  guilt  alone  pollution’s  ftain  is  feen, 

**  The  hand’s  unfpotted,  when  the  heart  is  clean; 

“ ’Tis  not  enough  to  pay  the  legal  fliare, 

“ Of  what  your  flocks  produce,  or  gardens  bear; 
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**  If  Justice  be  a ftranger  to  your  door^ 

“ And  Mercy  fmile  not  on  the  proftrate  poor; 

**  In  vain  ten  thoufand  hecatombs  arife, 

**  And  curl  their  mounting  fragrance  to  the  Ikies ; 

In  vain  each  oily  torrent  pours  along^ 

**  And  rapturous  melody  exalts  the  fong ; 

“ In  vain  loud,  long,  and  clamorous  pray’rs  afcend, 

**  If  no  lincerity  of  heart  attend  ; 

Unmeaning  a6lions  God  will  ne’er  approve. 

Nor  give  to  hypocrites  the  praife  of  love. 

A youth  enquires,  “ What  means  fhall  I employ 
To  gain  polTeffion  of  eternal  joy  ?’* 

The  Lord  commands  his  Maker  to  adore. 

And  grateful  praifes  to  his  God  to  pour ; 

That  next,  to  fellow-man  his  love  extend. 

And  (as  his  own)  to  be  creation’s  friend. 

The  youth  alTerts,  thefe  precepts  are  obey’d. 

Nor  had  he  from  thefe  duties  ever  ftray’d. 

One  thing,  O youth,  the  blelfed  Lord  replies, 
(And  with  that  one,  his  half-form’d  virtue  tries  ;) 

**  One  thing  remains,  difperfe  thy  ample  ftore, 

**  And  call  the  needy  to  thy  friendly  door.'’ 

Too  late  he  wilh’d  the  bitter  truth  untold. 

He  lov’d  hi^MAKER,  but  ador’d  his  gold. 

Then  Jesus  to  the  multitude,—-**  Beware 
**  When  dazzling  riches  fpread  their  fubtle  fnare  ; 

**  Where  aflluenCe  fmiles,  and  wealth  profufely  flows, 
**  How  few  attain  religion’s  calm  repofe  ! 

**  As  foon  may  cables  pafs  the  needle’s  eye, 

**  As  thofe  afcend  the  realms  of  blifs  on  high  ; 
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**  Who  wretched  fouls  have  made  a God  of-OKf,, 

Who  but  for  plenty  never  had  been  poor. 

“ Seek  not  on  earth  to  heap  unbounded  wealth. 

Which  thieves  by  force  may  take,  or  fraud  by  ftealth ; 
“ But  lay  up  treafures  in  the  realms  of  joy, 

“ Which  ruft  corrupts  not,  nor  can  thieves  deftroy; 

“ Yet  why  fo  eager,  wretched  man,  to  gain 
“ Superfluous  wealth  at  fuch  expence  of  pain  ? 

**  What  profit,  if  thy  arbitrary  fway 
The  fons  of  all  creation  did  obey; 

“ If  in  exchange,  thy  forfeit  foul  became 
“ A prey  to  vengeance,  and  devouring  flame? 

“ Or  why  diftruft  Gob’s  providential  care, 

“ Which  compaffes  the  earth,  and  fea,  and  air? 

**  Behold  the  vegetable  race,  or  view 
“ The  maiden  lily  in  her  lilver  hue  ; 

“ Unapt  to  fpin,  and  uninform’d  to  toil. 

She  finds  fubfiftance  in  her  deftin’d  foil; 

“ Yet  Solomon  in  regal  pomp  array’d,  ' 

**  A fainter  glow  of  ornament  difplay’d. 

**  Be  only  fervent  in  the  voice  of  pray  V, 

“ Nor  doubt,  however  mean,  God’s  con fl ant  care; 

**  The  fmalleft  bird  that  wings  its  rapid  way 

Through  yielding  air,,  and  wide  expanfe  of  day, 

“ Flies  but  as  God  permits;  who  gives  to  raife 
**  And  ftretch  its  throat,  to  chant  it’s  Maker’s  praife^ 
'I'hen  feek  not,  with  an  anxious  care,  to  know 
“ What  good  or  ill  tlie  morrow  will  beftow; 

**  Where,  for  thy  hunger,  thou  fhalt  find  fupplies. 

Or  what  fliall  guard  thee  from  inclement  fkies; 


**  Approve 
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••  Approve  thy  actions  to  the  God  above, 

•'  And  find  him  God  of  mercy,  God  of  love. 

Ye  fear  the  pow’r  of  man,  whofc  little  fway, 

•*  Extends  no  farther  than  lifers  fleeting  day; 

Whofe  utmoft  empire  o’er  the  body  reigns. 

And  who  infli6ls,  if  fharp,  yet  ceafing  pains : 

**  O rather  fear  that  dreadful  God,  who  pours 
**  His  fiery  wrath  in  cverlafling  fhow’rs; 

**  Who  calls  the  never-dying  foul  to  hell. 

That  proudly  dares  againft  his  will  rebel; 

**  Nor  think,  ye  kind  companions  of  my  care,- 
**  In  fmiling  eafe,  or  worldly  pomp  to  lhare ; 

**  Far  other  treatment  mult  your  lives  attend, 

**  Denied  that  balm  of  human  life,  a friend  : 

**  Oppreffion,  torture  mull  their  labors  crown. 

Who  preach  my  dodrine,  and  the  world  difown, 

**  Nay,  time  lhall  come,  when  hypocrites  lhall  plead 
•*  God’s  caufe  demands  that  Innocence  Ihould  bleed# 
**  But  I your  Shepherd,  with  unwearied  care, 

**  My  tender  ffieep  for  happinefs  prepare : 

**  I die  to  fave  them,  and  they  know  my  voice, 

“ And  happy,  in  the  well-known  found,  rejoice ; 

**  But  other’s  invitations  will  not  hear. 

They  know  their  Shepherd,  but  a llrangerfear: 

**  And  yet  what  greater  bleflings  could  I give 
To  tempt  all  ftraying  flocks  to  hear  and  live  ? 

**  But  thefe,  O blefled  Father,  are  my  fhare. 

For  thefe  I pray’d,  and  thou  haft  heard  my  pray’rj 
**  O guard  them  from  temptation’s  fnares  below, 

**  And  crowns  of  never-fading  blifs  bellow.”^ 
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Discoursing  thus,  ilear  Bethany 'they  come,  *' 

Where  Lazarus  flept  withinithe  filent  tomb,  /- j ’ f- - * 

H is  weeping  fihers  .to  the  Saviour  cried,  ' ' - C ‘ 

Hadh  thou  been  here  our  brother  had' not 'died.  . ■ 

Mov’d  with  the  anguifh  of  his  forrow  ing  friends,  ' . : •/•  . 

He  fadly  to  the  gloomy  cavern  Lends,  ^ . • .> 

There  wept! — ^ . - 

Yes,  Jesus  wept — the  gentle  Prince  of  Love  - ,• 

Vouchfafes  man’s  tender  pahions  to  approve; 

Allows  in  grief  to  lift  the  dreaming  eye, 

And  heave  the  bofom  with  the  heart  felt  figh  : ,/  .. 

Then  from  the  grave,  while  crowds  wuth  vvonder  gaze,  , , 

He  hades  the  happy  Lazarus  to  raife. 

He  bids.  Come  forth,  and  with  an  awful  dread 
The  gloomy  cavern, yields  her  ghadly  dead. 

Attending  Jews  convinc’d,  their  homage  pay. 

Believe  with  wonder,' and  with  faith  obey  ; 

Save  who,  replete  with  malice,  hade  to  fpread  . ; j 

A fwift  dedru6lion  o’er  the  Saviour’s  head,  n • 

For  now  approach’d  the  black,  tremendous  hour  ,\r  ■■ 

When  Jewidi  rage^cohfpir’d  with  Roman  power,  . j .. 

To  a6t  a deed,  the  genuine  deed  of  Hell, 

Which  fcarcc  can  thought  conceive,  and  nature  fhrinks  to  tell; 
To  kill,  who  to  relieve  each  forrow  drove, 

Whofe  life  was  mercy,  and  whofe  breath  was  love. 

Ye  fons  of  darknefs,  where  was  confcience  ded? 

Where  dray’d  your  pity?  or  wasjudice  dead? 

Accurfed  Salem,  theatre  of  blood. 

The  grave  of  ev’ry  prophet  great  and  good! 
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Accurfed  theatre  of  fenfelefs  rage; 

Which  goodnefs  moves  not,  nor  can  love  affwage* 

But  Jesus,  born  to  fave  rebellious  man 
Purfues  unmov’d  redemption’s  wond’rous  plan; 
Prepar’d  to  daughter,  as  a lamb  to  go. 

To  drink  the  cup,  and  fuck  the  dregs  of  woe. 

Yet  fome  concern  his  gentle  bofom  mov’d 
To  leave  thofe  dear  difciples  whom  he  lov’d^ 

Like  fheep  without  the  fhepherd’s  care  to  ftray. 

And  face  the  heat  of  fury’s  icorching  day; 

But  thus  the  wifdom  of  God’s  councils  flood; 

And  even  mercy  triumph’d  but  in  blood. 

For  now  the  day  approach’d,  when  crowds  prepare 
The  Pafchal  Feaft  in  Solyma  to  fhare: 

The  Saviour  with  his  chofen  train  attends 
To  blefs  (while  yet  they  may  be  call’d)  his  friends. 
Each  rite  obferv’d  which  Moses’  law  ordain’d, 

A new  command  the  Saviour  then  explain’d ; 

He  broke  the  bread,  and  blefling,  bid  to  take ; 

“ This  is  my  body  broken  for  your  fake : 

“ Eat  it  in  token  of  my  dying  love, 

•*  And  thus  each  comfort  of  my  paflion  prove. 

••  This  cup  my  blood  for  fin’s  remiflion  fhed, 

“ Drink  it  in  mem’ry  of  your  Mafler,  dead; 

‘ •*  Thus  fliall  ye  do  till  time  fliall  be  no  more, 

**  Thus  fhare  my  bleffings,  and  my  name  adore,’’ 

And  now  the  pow’rs  of  darknefs  are  at  hand. 

Now  rcftlefs  malice  arms  her  bloody  band; 

S f 
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,Soon  muft  I lafle  the  bitter  cup  of  death,  . 

Soon  to  redeem  offenders  yield  my  breath; 

**  Betray’d  by  one  who  ever  fhar’d  my  love. 

For  whom  my  pity,  and  my  mercy  flrove ; 

But  Satan  wins  him  to  the  fatal  deed, 

“ And  thus  the  Saviour  by  his  friend  muft'  bleed,’* 
The  traitor  heard,  and  felfconvided  fled. 

The  darkefl  paths  of  deepefl  guilt  to  tread. 

Now  black-brow’d  forrow  with  her  penfive  train. 
Commenc’d  her  gloomy,  unexampl’d  reign; 
Defponding  thoughts  invade  each  tortur’d  breafl. 
Once  fo  compleatly  happy,  once  fo  bleftl 
Silent,  each  mufes  on  Christ’s  my  flic  fpeech. 

Too  dark,  too  dreadful  for  conception’s  reach. 

At  length  the  Lord—**  This  is  indeed  the  hour 
**  When  darts  in  malice  dip’d,  muft  fly  with  pow’r ; 
**  Fly  and  prevail,  till  crucifixion  rends 
**  The  dying  Saviour  from  his  fcatter’d  friends: 

**  But  foon  I mount  bright  manfions  to  prepare, 

**  That  each  difciple  may  my  glory  fhare.. 

**  Should  then  the  tempeft  of  aiflidion  roar, 

•*  And  perfecution  all  her  horrors  pour; 

**  Should  vice  and  malice,  league  with  fpiteful  joy, 
**  Your  peace  to  ravifh,  or  your  lives  defiroy. 

Yet  ftill  have  hope, — the  Comforter  (hall  come, 
**  And  lead  you  Vi6lors  to  your  deftin’d  home: 

**  His  Spirit  fhall  your  doubtful  footfteps  guide, 

.**  And  bear  you  ftedfaft  through  temptation's  tide*. 

“ Then  let  no  fharp  defpair  your  bofoms  rend, 

God  is  your  Father,  and  the  SoN.your  friend: 
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But  yet  fo  dreadful  raufl:  the  trial  prove, 

“ That  each  difci^e  (hall  forget  to  love; 

V 

“ Each  fiball  this  night  defert  his  fuffering  Lord^ 

“ Deny  his  faith,  and  difobey  his  word.'* 

What,  O my  God,  the  zealous  Peter  cried. 

By  us,  by  me,  my  Mailer  be  denied?— 

Sooner  (hall  death,  with  agonizing  pain, 

Each  fibre  torture,  open  ev'ry  vein. 

Miftaken  man!  fcarce  (hall  the  cock  crow  twice, 

“ E’er  with  like  warmth  thou  (halt  deny  me  thrice 
“ E’er  thou  (halt  fail  me,  and  in  fear  pretend, 

**  Thy  Lord  a (Iranger,  and  thy  God  no  friend: 

**  But  (till  my-  pray’rs  are  for  youT  fpub  preferr’d, 

**  And,  little  flock,  my- earned  pray *rs  are  heard/* 
As  when  the  night,  with  horrible  array. 

In  darknefs  wraps  the  life-reviving  day; 

The  cautious  traveller  uncertain  treads. 

And  mifchiefs,  copious  as  his  fancy,  dreads;. 

If  now  fome  lucky  chance  prefents  to  fight , 

The  glimm'ring  ludre  though  of  didant  light. 

Bright  hope  revives  his  foul  ;-  fo  they  afar, 

Rejoic’d  in  hope  at  comfort’s  promis’d  dar* 

Then  riling,  filent  each  prepares  to  go 
Where  Ce  dr  on’s- brook  dows  mufically  dow; 

They  feek  a garden’s  dill  fequeder’d  diade. 

By  night’s  dark  empire  more  feci u live  made. 

Ent’ri  ng,  Christ  bids  the  favor’d  three  attend 
The  dreadful  condi6l  of  their  fuff’ring  friend  ; 

The  fons  ofZEBEDEE,  with  Peter,  (hare 
That  awful  talk  to  footh  a Saviours  care: 
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For  crowding  horrors  how  amaze  his  foul. 

As  loud,  and  near,  defpair’s  black  billows  rolH 
He  bids  the  three  reti^  ; then  calls,  to  flay. 

To  watch,  and  with  their  utmofl  fervor  pray: 

TTill  agitations,  more  than  thought  can  reach. 

Than  language  paint,  or  tongue  of  angels  teach, 

O'erpower  his  mind;  all  trembling  he  adores. 

And  thus  his  anguifli  to  his  Father  pours: 

**  O Father!  let  this  bitter  cup  remove, 

**  And  make* me  happy  with  thy  former  love: 

**  Yet,  if  thy  heav’nly  will  has  fo  decreed^ 

And  thou  ordain’ft  thy  vi61;im  Son  to  bleed, 

THY  WILL  BE  DONE,” — he  faid,  and  drops,  like  blood, 
Profufe,  and  large,  o’er  all  his  body  flood. 

Scarce  could  his  breaft  his  flruggling  heart  confine. 

So  great  the  terrors  of  the  wrath  divine : 

Convulfive  pangs  each  wretched  fibre  llrain. 

While  inward  horror  gives* an  edge  to  pain: 

The  heavenly  F ather  with  compaffion  mov’d. 

An  Angel  fent  to  ftrengthen  him  he  lov’d. 

He  wings  his  flight  from  realms  of  endlefs  day. 

Yet  flopt,  to  fee  the  Godhead  proflrate  lay; 

Then  hovers  gently,  and  with  awful  dread. 

Bids  the  world’s  Saviour  raife  his  drooping  head; 

Tells  how  Redemption’s  a6l  the  Cherubs  fing. 

And  Seraphs  chant  Hosannahs  to  their  King: 

That  Satan’s  pow’r  mull  to  his  triumphs  yield. 

And  vanquifh’d  Death  fly  flinglefs  from  the  field  ; 

’fill  men  on  earth  accord  with  faints  above. 

To  fpeak  him  King  of  Glory,  God  of  Love^ 


Thus 
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Thus  rout’d,  the  jrofpe61:  of  his  paflion  paints. 

His  glorious  martyrs,  and  triumphant  faints ; 
Unnumber’d  fouls,  a bright  extatic  crowd. 

The  precious  purchafe  of  Redemption's  blood : 
The  blefled  profpeft  fires  his  raptur’d  breaft. 

And,  in  his  features,  mercy  fhone  expreft. 

He  haftens  to  his  friends,  where  Satan  ftied  - - 
Sleep’s  drowfy  poppies  on  each  pendant  head; 

.To  whom  (while  yet  intranc’d  in  doth  they  lay) 

“ And  is  it  thus,  my  friends,  ye  watch  and  pray  ? 
But  what  avails?  the  tempter  muft  fucceed; 

The  fheep  muft  wander,  and  the  fhepherd  bleed 
But  ftill  arife,  fee  where  a hoftile  band. 

Led  by  deceitful  Judas,  is  at  hand.” 

He  faid,  and  torches  fliot  a lurid  glare. 

And  fenfelefs  uproar  rouz’d  the  lilent  air: 

When  lo!  in  front  th’  apoftate  Judas  flood 
Prepar’d  for  treachery,  prepar’d  for  blood; 

Yet  dares  to  meet  the  man  devoid  of  guile. 

And  gild  his  hellifti  purpofe  with  a fmile: 

Dares  on  thofe  lips,  which  never  fpake  amifs. 

To  print  the  venom  of  a traitor’s  kifs; 
Withfulfome,  feign’d  refpecl,  to  hail  him  Lord, 
And  thus  for  open  mifchief  give  the  word. 

But  vainly,  weak  defcriptive  numbers  flow. 

The  calm  compofure  of  the  God  to  fhow; 

In  vain  muft  fancy’s  pencil  aim  to  trace 
The  mild  forgivenefs  of  the  Saviour’s  face: 
Conceive  it  all  whom  trifles  overcome. 

And  fully  piety  with  paflion’s  gloom  ; 
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Conceive  it  (if  ye-can)  ye  fons  of  fame,  * 

Whom  modifli  infults  kindle  into  flame ; 

Who,  hurried  by  the  tide  of  honor’s  flood. 

Dare  wafh  off  infamy  with  brother’s  blood ; 

O learn  like  him  to  a6l,  like  him  to  live ; 

O learn  that  god-like  leflbn,  to  Foroive  : 

One  only  foft  rebuke  the  S aviour  gave, 

And,  in  rebuking,'  meant  that  foul  to  fave. 

Then  to  the  crowd  thus  mildly  deigns  to  fpeak— - 
**  My  name  is  Jesus*  is  it  me  ye  feek?” 

That  facred  name  no  fodrfcr  reacli’di their  ear '• 

Than  proftrate  fell  the  band,  oer  aw’d  by  fear, 

O tyrant  confciencel  thy  defpotic  fway 
The  ftouteft  rebels  to  their  God  obey. 

Amply  confefs  before  thy  awful  throne. 

Shrink  at  thy  touch,  atid  With  thy ‘ terrors  groahd  ' 
Again,  “ If  me  ye  feek,  the“Saviour  faid,  - 

“ Bid  me  alone  the  pciths  bf  forrmv  tread;^  - t / J 
“ Be  my  difciples  free^-^—  • 

Him,  while  he  fpake,  his  enemies  furround,*  ^ ‘ 
And  Man’s  Redeetmer  is  in  fetters’ bound,’  • ' 

Too  hard  a fight  for  Peter’s  zeal  to- bear;*  - 
He  draws  his  fword;  fmites  off  a fervant’s  ear  : 

But  Christ  reproves  his  too  abundant  zeal. 

And  bids  the  tumult  of  his  b re  a ft  be  ftill. 

Tells  how  his  Father’s  legions  are  at  hand. 

Eager  to  execute  fome  dread  command  ; 
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But  that  fuch  refcue  would  defeat  the  end 
To  which  his  labours  and  his  Passion  tend; 


Then, 
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Then  heals  the  wounded  ear;  but  fuch  their  rage. 

Nor  miracles,  nor  mercies  could  alTwage. 

But,  O my  Saviour,  what  attempt  can  reach. 

What  power  on  earth,  what  eloquence  can, teach 
The  painful  road  thy  injur’d  mercy  trod; 

Or  paint  the  tortures  of  the  Son  of  God? 

With  Peter,  diftant,  trembling  I furvey 
The  fatal  triumphs  of  that  bloody  day; 

Yet  fee  a fight  my  guilty  foul  to  rend; 

For  Oh!  my  fins  transfix’d  that  dying  friend. 

Mean  while  the  cruel  Sanhedrim  debate. 

How  to  purfue  their  malice  and  their  hate ; 

And  feek  falfe  witneffes,  who  fhould  proclaim  - 
Chrift  a blafphemer  of  God’s  holy  name. 

To  this  unjufl;  tribunal  fee  HIM  led. 

Whom  God  decrees  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead : 
Patient,  and  gentle,  as  a lamb  he  Hands, 

Nor  anfwers  to  the  Pontiff  ’s  rough  demands. 

Till  he  adjures  him  by  the  facred  name. 

His  office  to  declare,  and  whence  he  came; 

•*  Art  thou  the  Chrift?”— He  anfwers,  **  Thou  haft  faid 
**  And  in  the  laft  great  day  fhall  be  difplay’d 
**  THE  SON  OF  MAN,  up-born  by  clouds  on  high.’^ 
What  need  of  farther  witneffes,  they  cry. 

Their  garments  with  a furious  zeal  they  rend. 

To  Pilate  bound  the  fpotlefs  victim  fend. 

Their  accufation  heard,  foon  Pilate  finds 
The  latent  malice  of  their  envious  minds. 

It  was  the  cuftom  at  this  facred  feaft. 

To  have  a pris’ner  (whom  they  would)  releas’d; 
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On  Jesus,  long  he  fought  to  fix  their  choice. 

But  for  Barabbas  was  the  gen’ral  voice; 

One  who  for  murder  and  feditious  ftrife 
Had  forfeited  to  law  his  guilty  life. 

As  v/hen  the  produce  of  defcending  rains 
Rolls  from  the  mountains,  and  o erflows  the  plains; 

When  rapid  Breams  their  hally  force  combine. 

And  floods  with  floods  unmercifully  join ; 

At  length  a deluge  pours— -th’  affrighted  ground 
Yields  to  its  force,  nor  flays  to  mark  its  bound; 

It  breaks  away  ; triumphantly  it  pours, 

Burfls  o’er  the  land,  and  as  it  ruins,  roars: 

So  fierce,  fo  headftrong  rag’d  the  Jewish  crowd. 

Than  floods  more  forcing,  and  than  torrents  loud. 

They  afk  with  clamor  that  the  crofs  fhould  bear 
The  man  of  mercy,  though  afHi6lion’s  heir. 

Uncertain  and  amaz’d  the  Roman  flood ; 

He  faw  no  guilt,  andcwifh’d  to  fhod  noblood; 

But  overcome  with  riot’s  refllefs  cry, 

Reluclant  yields  the  Saviour  up  to  die# 

Now,  now  they  drag  and  nail  him  to  the  wood. 

Who  bathes  my  forrows  with  his  healing  blood  ; 

They  nail,  him  to  the  crofs— O view  him  there. 

His  bleffed  limbs  they  flretch,  his  bleffed  limbs  they  tear; 
They  pierce  thofe  hands,  which  yet  defire  to  fpread. 

And  bring  down  ble flings  on  each  finner’s  head: 

They  fix  thofe  feet,  which  yet  would  move,  to  fhow 
Unwearied  mercy  to  their  greatefl  foe. 

But  nor  malicious  Jews  nor  Pilate’s  pow’r. 

Nor  all  the  fury  of  that  hell-born  hour. 
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Had  kill’d  the  Lord  of  Life,  if  wretched  man 
Had  never  wander’d  from  his  Maker’s  plan; 

To  wretched  man  yet  mercy  is  reveal’d. 

And  by  his  ftripes  our  wounded  fouls  are  heal’d. 

One  part,  barbarians,  yet  unhurt  remains, 

To  fpeak  his  anguilh,  and  exprefs  his  pains; 

Which  yet O bid  each  mountain  lend  its  gloom. 

Or  in  earth’s  yawning  caverns  feek  for  room; 

E’re  yet  ye  hear  that  unexampl’d  pray’r, 

**  O Father,  pardon;  blelTed  Father,  fpare^ 

Spare  thefe  inhuman  fhedders  of  my  blood. 

Be  mine,  through  torture,  to  procure  them  good.’^ 

At  length  all  nature  felt,  and  darknefs  fpread 
Her  blackeft  veil  to  fliade  his  facred  head; 

Rocks  rent,  earth  fhook,  confufion  pour’d  abroad. 

And  all  creation  fpoke  th*  expiring  God  : 

While  thus  aloud,  **  My  God,  where  art  thou  fled, 

**  Thy  Son  forfook  — He  bow’d  his  facred  head. 

And  yielded  up  the  ghoft.  — 

As  w^hen  fome  flow’r,  o’ercharg’d  with  ev’ning  dew. 
Shuts  for  a while  its  glories  from  our  view. 

Again  to  bloom,  and  brighter  tints  to  fhow 
Than  deck  the  dawn  of  day,  or  heaven’s  bow; 

So  drooping  hung  the  blefled  Saviour’s  head. 

While  death’s  dark  night  her  woe-dipp’d  mantle  fpread ; 
’Till  refurreftion’s  morn  reftor’d  the  day. 

And,  through  the  grave’s  dark  horrors,  burft  its  way; 
Then  rofe  the  Lord  of  life. 

The  glad  difciples  in  a tranfport  gaze. 

And  wrapp’d  in  wonder,  fcarce  have  pow’r  to  praife; 
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Inflrii6led,  fee  Heav’n’s  wide-extended  plan. 

And  how  important  are  the  hopes  of  man! 

The  Lord  commands  them  to  proclaim  abroad 
The  glorious  freedom  oLthe  fons  of  God; 

And,  through  the  univerfe,  with  ceafelefs  care. 

The  healing  comforts  of  his  word  to  bear; 

Tells  that  .Gods  Spirit  fliall  their  bofom  fire. 

And  facred  truth  and  holy  zeal  infpire. 

Then,  ‘‘  Peace  I leave,”  that  heavenly  peace  which  flows 
At  God’s  right  hand,  and  only  virtue  knows. 

Thus  breathing  peace,  the  Saviour  rofe  and  foar’d; 

The  blef-'d  difciples  awfully  ador’d,  ' ' . 

’Till  clouds  impede  their  view, — but  angels  tell,  ' ‘ 

That  He  who  conquer’d  Death,  and  fetter’d  Hell, 

In  bright  array  fhall  once  again  defcend. 

And  to  creation’s  beauties  put  an  end; 

Shall  come  in  glory,  who  on  earth  difplay’d- 
Virtue  eclips’d  by  forrow’s  deepefl  fhade; 

Within  his  loving  arms  his  flock  fliall  hold. 

And  gather  careful  to  his  Father’s  fold ; 

They  faid,  and  vanifh’d. — The  difciples  heard. 

And  weigh’d  attentive  each  important  word: 

Then  joyful  to  the  holy  city  move, 

“ There  live  in  unity  and  godly  love*,” 

’rill  ample  pow’rs  they  from  on  high  obtain. 

To  found  the  gofpel’s  placid  peaceful  reign. 

And  fpread  diffufive  through  the  world’s  domain.’ 
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Vincula — vel  quid  projicias?  qucz  tu  ipfe  potitus 
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ALPHONSO: 

O R, 

THE  HERMIT. 

1 

"fT  THERE  livid  lightning  Ihot  a forky  glare, 

^ ’ And  burfting  peals  of  thunder  rent  the  air. 

Where  fable  clouds  in  catara6ls  of  rain 

Pour'd  down  the  hills,  and  fmoak'd  along  the  plain. 

The  young  Alphonso  urg’d  his  trembling  way. 

In  fearch  of  Ihelter  from  this  rage  of  Day ; 

A youth— to  pleafure  prone ; who  fondly  fought 
Whatever  flatter’d  fenfe,  or  murder’d  thought.  , 

Early  through  every  ftage  of  vice  he  ran: 

Maturely  wicked,  fcarce  compleatly  man. 

But  God’s  kind  providence  this  day  aflign’d. 

To  beam  inftru6lion  on  his  darken’d  mind; 

His  fenfelefs  foul  with  heavenly  truth  to  warm. 

To  heal  by  terror,  and  to  fave  by  ftorm. 

For  this — He  guides  to  where  a Hermit  lay 
Proftrate  within  his  cell,  prepar’d  to  pray : 

A length  of  beard  was  to  his  girdle  fpread. 

Some  filver  honors  deck’d  his  reverend  head. 
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A ruflet  mantle  did  his  limbs  embrace, 

And  crowded  furrows  mark’d  his  time-plow‘d  face. 
The  youth  rufli’d  in  abrupt— fear  had  impreft 
Her  keened  horrors  on  his  coward  bread. 

Pardon,  he  would  have  faid— -but  tardy  hung 
Each  trembling  accent  on  his  falt’ring  tongue 
Till  tears  burd  forth— tear6  whicli  alone  can  find 
A vocal  padage  for  the  lab’ring  mind. 

So  when  the  dormy  force  of  Boreas  flies. 

And  bids  the  cedars  bow,  the  billows  rife; 

When  furious  blads  lay  low  the  lofty  trees. 

And  fpread  new  horror  o’er  dedruftive  feas; 
Should  fomc  relenting  cloud  in  friendfhip  pour 
The  kind  adwagement  of  a rapid  fhow’r. 

Soon  will  the  tumult  of  the  dorm  fubdde. 

Calm  blow  the  breeze,  and  fmoothly  dow  the  tide; 

, Meanwhile  the  Hermit  rofe,  and  thus  addrefs’d 
In  unexpected  terms  the  drangergued. 

Seed  thou,  my  Son,  yon  elemental  drife? 

—A  faithful  copy  of  Man’s  wretched  life. 

When  jarring  padions  in  his  bread  rebel. 

And  proudly  at  the  vital  fountain  fwell : 

When  rage  and  madnefs,  fenfelefs  vollies  pour. 

And  loud  and  long  dire  imprecations  roar: 

From  fury’s  glance  when  murthYous  lightning  dies,' 
Till  reafon  faints,  and  bladed  virtue  dies. 

But  wherefore  this  to  Thee? 

Thy  cheeks,  thusblufhing,  fpeak  the  fprightly  dow 
Of  health’s  brifk  tide  and  pleafure’s  wanton  glow ; 
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To  thee,  harfli  difcord  muft  my  accents  feem, 

A fable,  frenzy,  or  an  old  man’s  dream. 

Taftelefs,  as  thofe  fad  reliques  Egypt  brought 
To  gain  her  ftraying  fons  to  fober  thought. 

When  tailing  to  excefs  the  chearful  bowl 
They  call’d  it  food  of  life,  and  flow  of  foul. 

He  faid,  and  placing  on  his  humble  board, 
Difplay’d  the  treafures  of  a Hermit’s  hoard; 

The  nut  inmur’d,  fit  emblem  of  his  Hate, 

The  ruflet  apple,  and  the  lufcious  date ; 

Raifins  and  figs,  matur’d  by  folar  heat, 

Furnilh’d  a Ample  but  falubrious  treat. 

Behold  the  meal  which  Providence  has  fent. 
Who  gives  us  all  things,  when  he  gives  content. 

Tis  true,  no  filver  Ihines  upon  my  board. 

Nor  bowing  treach’rous  Vaflals  hail  me.  Lord, 

Yet  far  more  blefs’d  than  Emperors  I dwell. 

Lord  of  myfelf,  within  a peaceful  cell. 

Here  learn,  my  Son,  with  temperance  to  feed. 

Nor  feek  fupplies  for  luxury,  but  need : 

With  me  partake  what  dainties  I elleem. 

And  quaff  the  ne6lar  of  the  cryllal  ftream,' 

Old  Man — at  length  the  reddening  youth  replied. 
Well  doll  thou  aim  to  mortify  my  pride. 

Raifins  and  nuts,  the  murm’ring  cryllal  llream 
May  mock  ALPHONSoina  tranfient  dream; 

But  other  dainties  are  for  me  decreed; 

For  me  the  fatlings  of  the  flock  mull  bleed. 

For  know — where  Hilda  fpreads  her  ample  vale, 
And  filken  Zephyrs  breathe  a balmy  gale, 
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A lofty  pile  magnificently  Hands, 

The  boafled  labor  of  the  ablefi;  bands ; 

Whofe  gilded  turrets  in  the  Azure  feem 
Like  breaks  of  orient  day,  or  noontide  gleam: 
Where  marble  colonades  their  pride  difplay. 
To  yield  refrefhment  in  the  blaze  of  day. 

Nor  want  the  neighb’ring  woods,  the  verdant  gi 
Ten  thoufand  cboirifters  to  chant  their  loves  : 
Thofe  fweet  tranfporters  of  the  human  heart, 
Whofe  mufic  mocks  the  impotence  of  art. 

Nor  far  remov’d  a gentle  river  glides, 

Fann’d  by  foft  winds  to  curl  in  mimic  tides: 
Beneath  whofe  lucid  veil,  in  fportive  mood. 
Skim  the  fwift  tenants  of  the  filver  flood. 
Within  the  dome,  profufionboundlefs  fhines. 
Luxurious  boards,  v and  more  luxurious  wines  : 
The  proudefl  pomp  of  Perfia’s  boafled  looms. 
And  all  the  wanton  folace  of  perfumes. 

Thefe,  and  a thoufajid  other  joys,  prevail 
To  blefs  th’  inhabitants  of  Hilda’s  Vale : 

Come  then  with  me,  Old  Man,  if  yet  you  may, 
Andtafle  the  pleafures  of  life’s  laughing  Day. 

To  whom  the  fighingSAGE  ' ' 

Long  have  I liften’d  to  your  eager  tale. 

Of  all  the  joys  that  dwell  in  Hilda’s  Vale. 

I fee  your  fparkling  eye  with  pride  elate. 

And  all  the  marks  that  fpeak  you  rich  and  great. 

The  peafant  hind,  recumbent  on  the  mead. 
While  fleecy  flocks  fecurely  round  him  feed. 
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Sucks  in  perfumes  beyond  what  Art  can  gain. 

The  choice  effluvia  of  the  wholfome  plain ; 

Whofe  vivid  variegated  colours  vie 
With  Tyrian  tints,  and  Perfia’s  proudeftdye. 

The  azure  vault  where  Sol  in  fplendor  fhines. 

Mocks  every  roof  bedeck’d  from  labor’d  mines; 
While  vocal  choirs  in  melody  of  drain 
Unite  their  notes  to  chear  the  fhepherd  fwain. 

No  cloud  of  forrow  on  his  brow  is  feen. 

His  nights  refrelhing,  and  his  days  ferene; 

While  pomp  and  date  embitter  wealth  and  eafe. 

And  greatly  punidi  whom  they  feem  to  pleafe; 

Then  ceafe,  fond  youth,  your  fulfome  flattering  tale 
Of  all  the  joys  that  bloom  in  Hilda’s  vale. 

Poor  as  I feem,  far  brighter  days  I’ve  known. 
When  balking  in  the  funlhine  of  a throne; 

*Midd  life's  deludve  fcenes  have  freely  rov’d. 

And  pleafure  ^courted,  for  I pleafure  lov’d. 

Yet  no  foul  guilt  my  wretched  bofom  dain’d, 

My  deeds,  the  public  nor  the  parent  pain’d: 

Unapt  to  pra61ife  what  my  foul  abhorr’d,  ^ 

I traded  Virtue  for  my  whole  reward; 

And  found  her,  blelfed  Midrefs,  true  and  kind,- 
Health  to  my  body,  heaven  to  my  mind. 

Not  fo  the  wretched  Pedro,  once  my  friend. 

Vice  dain’d  his  life,  and  ruin  mark’d  his  end. 

For  think  what  mifehief  on  his  profpefl  lowers 
Who  gathers  pleafure’s  fweets  from  poifon’s  flowers  I 
Who  dares  to  crop  th’  unfullied  virgin  rofe. 

Enjoy,  and  drait  to  infamy  expofc; 
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Within  a Syren’s  fordid  arms  to  lay, 

And  give  to  Lufi;  the  night,  to  Blafphemy  the  day. 

For  know,  within  each  breafl;  refides  a power. 

The  dread  accomptant  of  each  mifpent  hour. 

Who  from  this  throne  with  llrifl;  attention  views, 

And  ftraying  Man  through  every  path  purfues. 

He  whifpers  firft  in  kind  and  gentle  mood. 

Virtue  alone  is  man’s  fupremeft  good. 

Unheeded — ftill  repeats  the  friendly  drain 
, And  grieves  when  admonition  proves  in  vain, 
Confcience  at  length  unfcales  our  darken’d  eyes. 

And  ftraiteach  dear  delufive  image  flies; 

The  film  removed,  a dreadful  change  appears. 

Our  mirth,  now  forrow,  and  our  laughter,  tears. 

Each  guilty  paflion  wears  a Demon’s  air. 

As  Truth  deforms,  what  Folly  painted  fair. 

Now  view  the  garden  of  a cultur’d  mind. 

Within  Religion’s  blelTed  pale  confin’d. 

Producing  fertile  crc^s  of  heavenly  deeds. 

The  fruit  of  education’s  pious  feeds; 

Where  Modefty  by  blufhing  tints  is  known. 

And  Charity  that  makes  each  pang  her  own; 

Where  pious  Zeal  bids  afpirations  rife. 

And  mount  their  grateful  fragrance  to  the  fkies. 

Yet  thefe  fair  plants,  thefe  bright  and  blooming  flowers. 
Water’d  by  dews  divine,  and  heaven’s  blefl;  fhowers, 
The  wild-boar  Paflion  can  at  once  deftroy. 

And  trample  ruin  through  the  realms  of  Joy^ 
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No  more— replied  the  Youth*— - 
How  great  the  agonizing  pangs  I feel 
“While  thefe  important  leflbns  you  reveal! 

Yes— I have  madly  liv’d  without  controul. 

And  call'd  it  food  of  life,  and  flow  of  foul* 

O Godlike  Sage,  (for  fuch  indeed  you  feem, 

Your  words  nor  frenzy,  nor  an  Old  Man’s  dream) 
Your  kind  afliftance  mercifully  lend,^ 

And  be  to  wretched  ruin'd  Youth,  a friend. 
Debauch'd  by  Education  more  than  choice. 

I'll  liften  eagerly  to  Heaven's  voice. 

Tears  down  his  cheeks,  thus  fpeaking,  freely  ftole. 
And  mark’d  the  terror  of  his  troubl’d  foul. 

—Where  was  the  grim  remembrancer  of  wrong? 
What  check’d  the  awful  funftion  of  his  tongue? 

Or  was  I too  abandon’d  for  his  care. 

Fit  facrifice  for  folly  and  defpair? 

' Alas!  replied  the  Sage,  when  tcmpefts  roar. 
And  maddening  billows  lalh  the  founding  fliore. 
Should  fome  kind  voice,  from  off  the  craggy  fteep. 
Point  out  the  dangers  of  the  threatning  deep. 

Vain  and  unheeded  would  the  counfel  fly, 
Difpers'd  and  fcatter’d  by  a ftormy  fky. 

In  this  cool  hour  of  recolleftion,  poife. 

And  try  the  weight  of  fafhionable  joys. 

When  fenfelefs  mirth,  and  noify  fliout  combine 
To  crown  with  rofes,  and  to  drench  with  wine. 
One  moment  facrific’d  at  Reafon's  throne. 

Makes  the  decifive  viftory  our  own. 
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Or  fay,  if  temperance  at  length  fhould  yield, 

And  baffled  refolution  quit  the  field  ; 

Say,  to  what  envied  height  can  tranfport  rife, 

When  madnefs  follows  fafl.  as  reafon  flies? 

When  the  fair  tranfcript  of  the  form  divine, 

Mingles  in  all  the  fordidnefs  of  fwine? 

’Till  faultering  tongues  no  longer  can  betray 
Their  fruitful  follies  in  the  face  of  day  ?— 

Examine  all — furvey  Pollution’s  gains. 

The  pleafure  paffes,  but  the  fling  remains. 

That  warm  blood  bubbling  from  that  downy  breafl, 
Your  friend  perhaps— He  dies^for  what?  ajefl! 

Or  mov’d  like  you  by  beauty’s  blooming  charms. 

He  wifh’d  your  favorite  deflin’d  for  his  arms ; 

Or  indifcreetly  ventur’d  to  approve 
The  man  or  minifler  you  could  not  love: 

He  was,  you  own  it,  noble,  kind  and  good. 

But  cuflom,  tyrant  cuflom,  mull  have  blood. 

When  this  foul  deed  fits  heavy  on  your  heart. 

Try  boafled  fame  to  mitigate  the  fmart; 

Againll  a never  ending  forrow,  weigh 
The  trifling  plaudit  of  a tranfient  day. 

When  pride  and  paffion  tempt  you  to  profane. 

And  rafhly  take  God’s  facred  name  in  vain, 

Confider  well,  and  reverently  know 

From  whom,  both  Life,  and  Life’s  heft  bleffings  flow : 

'Twa?  he  who  form’d  with  unexampl’d  art 

The  beauteous  flrudure  of  each  wond’rous  part: 

Tis  his,  to  bid  the  purple  current  glide. 

Or  flop  abrupt  th’  invigorating  tide: 
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Each  fenfe  that  pleafes,  and  each  nerve  that  feels, 
The  kind  indulgence  of  a God  reveals. 

Yet  fartber-^fee  his  providence  prepare 
Supplies  for  every  want,  with  tender  care. 

His  never-ceafing  bounty  fpreads  the  mead 
With  flocks  to  cloath  us,  and  with  herds  to  feed; 
To  chear  the  heart  he  taught  the  prefs  to  flow. 

And  yield  the  heavenly  lenitive  of  woe. 

In  fine— the  comfort  and  the  blifs  of  man 
Compleat  the  purpofe  of  Creation’s  plan. 

Here  let  me  dwell,  rejoin’d  the  wondering  youth. 
Here  worflrip  virtue,  innocence  and  truth ; 

Here  bid  adieu  to  Life’s  tumultuous  day, 

To  Folly’s  riot,  and  to  Paflion’s  fway. 

Henceforth  I banifh  every  guilty  joy. 

To  feize  on  raptures  which  can  never  cloy; 

While  in  this  lonely  cell  Reflection's  power 
Shall  mend  each  thought,  and  fanClify  each  hour; 

’Tis  in  Retirement’s  fober  calm  retreat. 

We  befl:  enjoy  this  falutary  fweet; 

Yet  think  not.  Youth,  reflection  only  found 
Where  dull  lamps  quiver,  hollow  vaults  refound; 
Reflection  may  be  rais’d  in  every  foil ; 

The  fruit  of  letter’d  eafe,  and  ruftic  toil;  ^ 

Not  banifli’d  court  or  city,  crowd  or  wood. 
Companion  on  the  road,  the  field,  the  flood: 

In  vain  to  fliun  this  monitor,  we  roam^ — 

The  feet  may  wander,  but  the  Man’s  at  home. 

But  active  duties  better  fuit  Your  date  ; 

’Xis  yours,  to  be  at  once  both  good  and  great. 
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For  power  and  riches,  health  and  ftrength  demand 
To  deal  out  bleffings  with  a bounteous  hand  : 
Thefe  gifts  to  you  by  Providence  confign’d. 

By  you  muft  benefit  and  blefs  mankind. 

Go  feck  the  naked  in  his  cot  of  clay. 

Receptive  of  each  boifterous  blaft  of  day. 

Support  the  weak,  and  raife  the  languid  head^ 
And  blefs  defpairing  Poverty  with  bread. 

Defend  the  injur’d;  break  Oppreflion’s  rod ; ^ 

Man’s  guardian  Angel!  Subftitute  of  God! 

Let  every  aim,  and  every  a6lion,  prove 
Your  bowels  tun’d  to  fympathy  and  love; 

On  you  and  yours  eternal  peace  entail, 

And  real  bleffings  plant  in  Hilda’s  Vale. 

Here  break  we  off— for  fee  yon  lamp  of  light 
Proclaims,  in  borrow’d  beams,  the  reign  of  night. 
To-morrow  early  as  the  dawn  of  day. 

To  this  my  cell  direft  your  welcome  way: 

Your  heart,  my  fon,  by  ferious  truths  I’ll  move. 
And  fill  your  bofom  with  feraphic  love. 

Your  fins,  though  fcarlet,  fhall,  I truft,  outvie 
The  fleecy  produfl:  of  a winter's  fky, 

Wafh’d  in  the  blood  that  from  a Saviour  flow’d. 

To  make  repentant  man  the  child- of  God: 

To  raife  from  falfe,  deceitful  joys  below. 

To  raptures  pure,  that  never-ceafing  flow 
At  God’s  right  hand— — 

The  Youth  retired — but  now  no  balmy  reft 
Sooth’d  the  contending  flrugglcs  of  his  breaft ; 
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Around,  he  faw  avenging  horrors  ftandr 
Nor  knew  of  help  but  from  the  Hermit’s  hand  ; 
For  a6tive  confcience  forg’d  each  venom'd  dart. 
That  wing'd  a paflTage  through  his  guilty  heart, 
Pedro’s. dire  end  fat  heavy  on  his  foul. 

His  thoughts  as  impious,  and  His  deeds  as  foul. 
No  flattering  hope  his  terror  could  aflwage. 

He'd  liv'd  a moment,  and  had  finn’d  an  age. 
Early  he  left  his  couch  and  fought  the  cell. 
Where  now  alone  he  faw  true  goodnefs  dwell; 
Here  foon  he  learnt  each  failing  to  amend. 

To  banifli  vice,  and  live  Religion's  friend^ 

• To  love  that  God,  who  eVer  ftrives  to  keep. 

Or  in  his  bofom  fold  returning  flieep; 

To  know  the  myfte  ry  of  love  divine, 

' And  worfhip  grateful  at  Redemption's  flirine. 
Thus  were  at  length  the  Leopard's  fpots  remov’d. 
The  flnner  pardon’d,  and  the  Saint  approv’d: 
Inceffant  a6ls  of  goodnefs  gilt  his  days. 

And  gave  his  fetting  Sun  its  brightefl  rays. 

With  joy  he  met  the  fable  tyrant's  dart, 

And  bleft  the  ftrokc  that  rent  his  dying 
Serenely  figh’d  his  lovely  foul  away. 

Which  Angels  wafted  to  immortal  day. 

Where  tears  ne’er  flow,  and  blifs  knows 
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A N 

EPISTLE  TO  A FRIEND. 

'^HROUGH  Lifers  wide  fcenes,  who  thoughtfully  ha^  ftray  d,. 

Its  forrows  counted,  and  its  pleafures  Weigh'd, 

Meafur’d  the  moments  dropping  fmiles  and  tearsi 
Pregnant  with  blithfome  hope,  or  chilling  fears. 

Joins  the  loud  cry,  and  echoes  to  the  ftrain 
Of  ‘‘  Man  is  wretched,  and  Exiflence,  pain/’ 

Yes — -.Man  is  wretched  when  the  fever  burns. 

Or  gout  and  ftone  fucceed  in  painful  turns. 

No — even  when  our  bodies  feel  no  fmart— 

I underftand  you Man  is  lick  at  heart 

When  difappointment  on  his  profpefl  lowers. 

And  beats  to  dull  ambition’s  lofty  towers; 

Sick,  when  unnotic’d  merit  droops  away, 

Unfofter’d  by  the  warmth  of  Reputation  s day;. 

When  injur’d  honor  or  negle6i;ed  pride 
Swells  into  fury  life’s  empurpled  tide; 

When  reafon,  overcome  by  paflion,  fails,. 

Or  melts  before  relaxing  pleafure’s  gales; 

X X » 
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When  pierc’d  by  Envy’s  rankling  darts,  he  pines. 
Or  pants  for  painted  toys  and  dirty  mines ; 

Afpires  to  giddy  pow’r  or  fickle  fame, 

And  courts  thatgrafp  eluding  cloud,  a Kame. 

Mofi  as  I judge,  the  reafons  thus  explain 

Why  **  Man  is  wretched,  and  Exifience,  pain.” 

But  what  feduclive  arts,  Lorenzo,  fay 

Thus  taught  our  race  through  devious  ills  to  flray? 

Upright  and  free  the  great  Creator  gave 

His  work  to  fhine,  nor  meant  it  Vice’s  Have. 

We  fix  thofe  faults  on  Nature,  and  on  Man, 

Which  God  abhors  and  fools  alone  could  plan. 

For  where’s  the  caufe  compulfive,  tell  me  where. 
That  lifts  ourtow’ring  aims  to  foar  in  air? 

On  fancy’s  waxen  wings  to  roam  abroad, 

And  place  our  peace  in  all  things,  but  in  God? 

If  thus  to  empty  honor  we  afpire. 

Or  fhrink  before  Ambition’s  fcorching  fire. 

No  inborn-force  compell’d  us  to  defpife 
The  fafer  lot  of  Virtue’s  calmer  fkies. 

Pride  was  not  made  for  mortals  fprung  from  earth. 
Who  date  their  difibliition  from  their  birth. 

None  have  that  wifdom  God  at  firft  defign'd. 

All  weep  the  forfeit  honors  of  the  mind. 

Yet  pigmy  Wifdom  ftruts  with  giant  pride. 

And  deals  contempt  and  fcorn  on  every  fide. 

But  grant  your  wifdom  great — then  greatly  fiiine 
In  doing  good,  that  firft  of  ads  divine. 

Be  to  the  fhallow,  fenfe,  be  Virtue’s  friend; 
Reprove  with  mecknefs;  by  example,  mend. 
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Let  your  fuperior  condu6l  plainly  prove 
Yourfelf  deferving  of  fuperior  love. 

Yet  fandy  foils  do  Reputation  bear. 

Fair  to  the  fenfe,  yet  fickle  as  ’tis  fair; 

The  Ihifting  voice  of  party,  and  of  pow*r 
Breathes  on  its  root,  and  nips  the  fhort-liv’d  flow’r. 
No-— Confcience  ftill  fhall  Reputation  give. 

And  worth,  by  Confcience  fofter’d,  greatly  live. 
But  other  ills  o’erfpread  thefe  fcenes  of  woe. 
And  aim  their  heavy  ftroke,  and  deadly  blow; 

Infults They  furely  mull  the  bofom  warm; 

Infults,  that  kindle  meeknefs  into  llorm. 

But  can  refentment  fill  a Chriflian’s  bread? 

As  well  the  Dove  might  on  the  billows  reft. 

When  burfting  floods  the  higheft  hills  o’erran. 

And  fpread  deftru6lion  o’er  the  race  of  man: 

Thofe  ebbing  floods  were  harbingers  of  peace. 

And  thus  with  Chriftians,  Ihould  contention  ceafc. 
Perhaps  thofe  words  which  forc'd  the  blood  to  rife. 
Were  Fiflion’s  cruel  fpawn,  adjufted  lies; 

Thofe  a6ls  perhaps,  which  kindled  into  rage. 
Trac’d  to  their  fource,  that  paflion  might  aflwage* 
We  judge  not,  or  we  judge  amifs  of  thofe 
Whom  Rumor  whifpers,  Paflion  paints  as  foes. 
But  if  foul  Calumny  my  condu6t  ftains. 

And  through  my  guiltlefs  bofom  darts  her  pains. 
Too  fenfibly  I feel — yet  Truth  fhall  bring 
Her  healing  aid  to  blunt  the  venom’d  fling; 

Truth  fhall  the  malice  of  my  foe  controul, 
Andfmooth  the  fhort-liv’d  tempeft  of  my  foul. 
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But  fee  where  Anguifli  feeks  that  poor  abode — 

And  now  fhe  fpreads  Affliflion’s  heavy  load. 

Stretch’d  on  a fcanty  bed,  a father  lies, 

Unheeding  mother’s  fhrieks  and  infants’  cries; 

Dillracled  view  him  with  a fenfelefs  joy 
In  Fancy’s  works  each  bufy  limb  employ ; 

See  him,  by  gentle  tender  words  unmov’d, 

Alfault  the  bofom  which  he  fondly  lov’d; 

’Till  fpent  with  empty  rage  he  pants  for  breath,  ■ ' 

And  gafping  turns,  and  fobs,  and  (inks  in  Death. 

Dreadful  the  fcene,! yet  Hope  (hall  hill  attend; 

The  poor  man’s  comfort,  and  the  good  man’s*  friend^  ’ 

’Twas  t^ine,  Lorenzo,  thine  perhaps  to  bear  ‘ - ^ ’ 

The  noblefl;  part  that  falls  to  mortal’s  fhare:  ■ ' 

To  feek  thofe  helplefs  fouls,  and  give  to  flow 

The  tear  refpondent  to  anotheFs  woe;  * 

To  eafe  the  torture  which  misfortune  brings, 

And  haflen  comfort  on  Companion’s  wings.  - ’ 

So  when  a poifon,  by  no  arts  aflwag’d,  * 

Through  W A tt’sh AM ’s, melancholy  cottage. rag’dV 

When  tabid  limbs  defil’d  the  homely  floor;  ' 

• r 

And  each  new  fun  beheld  one  cripple  more;  J . ■ 

Then  meek-ey’d  Pity  ftrove  who  bell  fliould  lend* 

The  wanted  aid,  and  be  Misfortune’s  friends 
Then  hafled  Wollaston,*  whofe  gentle  breafl; 

Beats  high  to  footh  and  fuccour  the  diftrefl; 

Then 


* Dr.  Wollaften,  then  phyfician  at  Bury; 

A farther  account  of  this  melancholy  cataflrophe  may  be  fcen  in  the  Annual .Regiiler  for  the 
year  1762,  and  in  the  Phil.  Tranfadhiotis,  vol.  jtd.*  articles  83,  84,  85, 
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Then  haR’ned  all  whom  fell  difaflcrs  move.. 

The  fons  of  Chriflian  Grace,  and  Chriftian  Lovei 
— Compaflion  thus  o’er  darkeh  fcen.es  difplays 
The  chearing  luftre  of  her  heav'n-born  rays. 

But  lelTer  fources  of  diftrefs  arife, 

" \ 

That  baffle  oft^the ‘ftudious  and  the  wife, 

A diftant  profpeft  of  preferment  fires. 

And  cherifhes  the  flame  of  fond  defires : 

The  fomething  unpoflefs’d  ftill  galls  the  mind.. 
Ungratefully  to  prefcnt  comfort  blind. 

Yet  have  I known,  whom  riches  nevermov’d 
To  quit  the  ftation  which  he  mofl:  approv’d ; 

Who  greatly  knew  when  Nature’s  little  call 
Had  giv’n  to  Man  his  neceflary  All; 

Who,  rather  than  betray  a facred  tfuft. 

Could  live  on  lefs,  inexorably  juft; 

Whofe  honeft  foul  employ’d  each  focial  pow’r. 

And  where  Contentment  gilt  each  well  fpent  hour. 

But  Age  perchance  has  griefs  to  us  unknown. 
That  force  the  tart  reply,  and  peevifh  groan. 

Yet  ftill  Aristus,  with  a weight  of  years, 

Chearfui  and  pleafant  as  fn  youth  appears  ; 

A61ive  to  think,  and  diligent  to  plan. 

How  beft  to  blefs  his  fellow-creature  Man; 

With  his  own  hands  diftributing  his  ftore. 

Giving  much  happinefs,  yet  wilhing  more. 

Such  too,-  THE  GUARDIAN  of  my  tender  years. 
Who  watch’d  my  welfare  with  a Parent’s  fears; 

His  fweet  complacence  ev’ry  wifh  outran; 

An  honeft,  upright,  good— a kind  old  man. 
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How  great  thofe  virtues,  which  that  heart  fupplied. 
Which  never  pain’d  another,  till  it  died! 

Yet  fay,  when  peftilential  mi fchief  reigns. 

And  fpreads  wide  ravage  o’er  th’  affrighted  plains; 
When  pining  fleecy  flocks  unnumber’d  fall. 

And  madd’ning  oxen  ftruggle  in  the  flail; 

Say  from  what  fource  mull  confolation  flow  ? 

r 

What  art  can  hide  the  bitternefs  of  woe? 

Look  UP — on  Providence  fecurely  reft 
To  light  up  comfort  in  thy  gloomy  breaft  ; 

Thy  flocks  again  fhall  o’er  the  meadows  fpread. 

And  laughing  corn  fliall  wave  her  golden  head  ; 
Plenty  again  within  thy  walls  fhall  reign. 

And  Peace  fucceed  to  Poverty  and  Pain  t 
Th*  Arabian  Sage  this  heav’nly  maxim  knew. 

He  trufted — and  he  found  the  maxim  true. 

If  then,  nor  age,  nor  penury,  nor  pain 
Do  of  neceflity  life’s  luftre  ftain; 

If  fancied  wants,  and  unimportant  cares 
Betray  us  heedlefs  into  hidden  fnares  ; 

Our  folly,  not  our  fate,  has  mark’d  the  plan. 

And  Mifchief  is  the  handy  *work  of  man, 

— In  fine.  Whatever  is  (view’d  in  the  light 
Of  Providence’s  a6l  and  deed)  Is  right. 

The  feeds  of  happinefs  are  freely  fown. 

And  each  may  reap  a harveft  of  his  own. 

Then  let  the  jarring  found  of  murmur  ceafe  ; 

Content  is  Happiness,  and  Virtue  Peace  ! 


/ 
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Thus  to  Lorenzo  would  the  Mufe  have  faid. 

But  mournful  cyprefs  veils  Lorenzo’s  head. 

Much  valued  friend!  whofe  truly  noble  foul 
Difdain’d  refentment’s  narrow  bafe  controul ; 
Benevolence  adorn’d  thy  fhort  liv’d  days, 

And  ftamp’d  on  fleeting  hours  a never-ceafing  praife. 
Sacred  to  Friendship  be  this  tender  page; 

Be  mine,  each  care  and  forrow  to  aflwage. 

Where  painful  fighs  diftend  a gentle  breaft. 

And  almoft  call  thee  from  thy  blifsful  reft« 
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ERRATA. 

Pag.  II,  pro  louder i,  lege  laudari*  P.  22,  ^ro rittatt  lege 
nheat,  P.  24,  pro  Aura,  lege  Aure»  Page  51ft,  line  15th, 
read  they,  before «»/</.  P.52,  1.  2d,  iot lay,  read  lie,  P. 
151,  1.  4,  for  wrrr,  read  <iv«r.  P»3I7>  1.  16,  iai /t/en- 
le/i,  read  fenjele/t. 

In  prefatione  ad  Quseftionem  Medlcam,  lin.  4,  ante  fe- 
candis,  infere  dt,  et  ad  lin.  17,  ejufd.  pro  pfryw,  lege 
/emper^ue. 
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